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PEEFACE. 



Ih prosen^Dg to the public a ccwtreatiac upoD Moual Scikncb,4 
it ma^ Dot be improper to stale the circinnstances which led to ibo I 
nodertakiiia;, and the design which it ia intended to aocomplish. 

When it became my duty to instruct in Moral Philosophy in 
Brown University, the textbook in use was the work of Br Paley. 
From many of his principles I found myself compelled to dissent, 
and at first I contented myself with stating to my classei my objec- 
tioDB to the author, and olTering my views, in the form of familiar 
conveisationa, upon several of the topics which he discusses. Thew ' 
views, for my own convenience, I Eoon committed to paper, and 
delivered in the form of lectures. In a few years these lectures had 
become BO far extended that, to my surprise, they contained by 
themselves the elements of a different system from that of the text- 
book which 1 was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of teaching 
two different systems, I undertook to reduce them to order, and to 
make such additions as would render the work in some measure 
complete within Jtaelf. I thus relinquished the work of Dr. Paloy, 
and for some time have been in the habit of instructing solely by 
lecture. The success of the attempt exceeded my expectations, and 
encouraged me to hope that the publication of what I had delivered 
to my classes might in some small degree facilitate the study of moral ■ 



P&EFAGB. 

s the work hu derived 
Being designed for the purposes oT instruction, iu aim is lo be uor 
pie, clear, and purely didactic I have rarely gone into cxtondcd 
diiKuwion, but have contented myself with the attempt to state the 
moral law, and the reason of it, in as fctr and as compreheDsive terms 
as posiibic. The illustration of the principles, and the application 
of them to cases in ordinary life, I have generally left 10 Iho 
instructor, or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have omitted 
everything which relates lo the history of opioions, and have made 
but little allosion even to the opinions themselves of those from 
whom 1 dissent To have acted otherwise would have extended 
the undertaking greatly beyond the limits which I had assigned to 
myself; and it seemed to me not to belong to the design which 1 bad 
in view. A work which should attempt to exhibit what was true 
appeared to me more desu-able than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtliil, or disprove what waa 

In the course of the work 1 have quoted but few authorities, as in 
preparing it 1 have referred to but few books. I make this remark 
in no manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, but to avoid 
the impulationof usiug the labors of others without acknowledgment. 
When I commenced the undertaking I attempted to read exten- 
sively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive at any definite results 
in this manner that the necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I Lave thus come to the same conclu- 
sions with many others, I should be nnwilhng to doubt. When thi9 
eoinoidonce of opinion has come to my knowledge,! have mentionea 
iL When it is not mgntionod, it is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest obligations is Bishop 
Butler. The -jhapter on Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more 
than a development of hia ideas on the same subject. How muuli 
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more I owe b 

study of his si 

to this subject, tbcro ; 



imparable writer I knon not. As it iras 
iiuman nature that first turned my attention 
•e doubtJess many trains of tbougbt which I 



have derived from bim, but which I bare □< 



their soureo, as they have long HiDce become u 
own reflecdons. The article on the Sabbath, i 



it been able to t 

uorporated with n^d 

test, 13 derived chiefly from Iha tract of Mr. J. J. Gumey o 
same subject Entertaining those views of the Sacred Scriptures 
whiuh I have expressed in the work itself, it b scarcely necessary to 
add here that I consider them tbo great source of moral truth, and 
that a system of ethics will he true just iu proportion aa it develops 
their moaning. To do this has been my object ; and to have, in ever 
so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall consider as the greatest ' 
possible success. 

It is not without much dilEdeneo that I have ventured to lay be- 
fore the public a work on this important subject. That something 
of this sort was needed boa long been universally confessed. My 
profes^nal duty led me to undertake it ; and I trust diat the hope 
of useftilness has induced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, I have endeavored to 
express myeelf in such a. manner that the reader shall have aa littls 
trouble as possible in delecting my errors. And if it shall be found 
that I have thrown any light whatever upon the science of human 
duty, I shall have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that Spirit 
whose inspiration alone tcacheth man understanding. And my 
cause lor gratJIu.dc will scarcely be less should my failure inci 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the subject, to a mord 
successful undertaking. 




A fiBCONn edition of the Elementa of Moral Science having been 
demanded, within a much shorter periD<l than was anticipated, I 
have ^ven to the rerisal of it all the attention which my OTOcationa 
have permitted. 

The firal edition, owing to circumstances which could not he fore- 
seen, was, unrortunatcJy, in several places inaccurate in tj-pograph- 
ical execution. I have endeavored, I hope with hotter success, to 
render the present edition in this respect less liable to censure. In 
a ten cases sicglo words and modes of expression have also been 
changed. I have, however, confined myself to verbal correctioiiB, 
and have in no case that I remember intentionally altered the sense* 

Having understood that the work has been introduced as a text- 
hook into somo of our highest seminaries of education, I hope that I 
may be tbrgiven if I suggest a few hints as to the manner in which 
I suppose it may he most successfully used for this purpose. 

1. In the recitation-room, let neither instructor nor pupil ever 
make use of the book. 

2. I*t the portion prfiously assigned for the eierciee be bo ma* | 
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tered bv the pupil, both in plim and illuatradon, that he will be ablo J 
*n recite it in order, and explain the connection of the dilTerent ] 
porta with eai;h other, withoat the necesaity of aaaatanco from his 1 
bstructor. To give the language of the author is not, of soursei ] 
desirable. It is sufBcient if tho idea bo given, 'i'be queatioos of 
&0 instruetor should have respect to principles that maj^be deduced 
firom the text, practical application of the doc trincB, objections which 
may be raised, etc. 

3. Let the leaaon which was recited on ono day be invariably 
reviewed on the day succeeding. 

i. As soon aa any considerable progress has been made in the 
work, let a review from the beginning be commenced. This ahoiild 
comprehend, for one exercise, aa much as had been previously 
recited in two or three days; and should be confined to a brief 
an^ysis of the argument, with a mere mention of the illustraliona. 

9. As EOOQ as the whole portion thus far recited has been re- ] 
Tiewcd, let a new review be commenced and conlinaed in the s 
manner, and thus on successively until the work is completed. Bj 1 
pursuing this method, a class will, at any period of the course 
study, be enabled, irith the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have acquired, and when the work is completed they will be ^bU 
to pursue the whole thread of the ailment from the beginning to 
the end, and thus to rotwi a knowledge, not only of the individual 
principles, but also of their relations to each other. 

Bat the advantage of this mode of study is not confined to that ] 
of a more perfect knowledge of this or of any other book, By pre- ' 
ienting the whole Sold of thought at one view before the mind, it 
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irill cultivate tiiD power of pursuing an extended lango of argumeiit; 
of examining and deciding upon a connected chain of reasoning ; and 
will, in no small degree, accustom the student to carry forward la 
hia own mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make tlieao euggcstions, not In the 
least because I suppose the present work worthy of any peculiar 
attention from an instructor, but Bimply because, having been long 
in the habit of pursuing this method, and having witnessed its results 
in my own classes, I have thought it my dutj to suggest it to those 
who are engaged in the same profession with myself. Other in- 
structors may have succeeded bettor with other methods ; I have 
succeeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the author has it in cm- 
templation to prepare a small abridgment of the present work, in 
duodecimo, for the use of schools and academies. It will be pub« 
lieht'd as soon as his cugagemcnta will permit 



PREFACE 



TO THE REVISED EDITIOV 



Is usiiig the following volume as a text-book foi 
many years, I have derived great benefit from the free 
discussions of the lecture-room. Some of the princl-' 
pies I thought needed modification, and others might 
be presented in a form more easy to be understood. 
As soon, therefore, as I was released from the actual 
duties of instruction, I commenced the work of re- 
Tisioa of what I had so long taught. My progress waa 
arrested by an attack of illness, and for two or three * 
years I was obliged to lay it entirely aside. With 
returning health I resumed my labors, and I lay the 
result before the public. A large portion of the work 
ib unchanged. Some chapters have been modified, 
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and a few wholly rewritten. I hope that hj this labor 
the book is made better. 

Grateful for the kind reception which has been given 
to the original work, specially by the instructors of 
youth, and hoping that these my later labors may aid 
them yet more in the important work of the teaching 
of morals, it is cheerfully oflFered for their approval. 

Fbotidesoe, Avovst 80, 1866 
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CHAPTER.!. 



OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL QDALTTT 
OF ACTIONa 



SECTION I. 



Ethic3, or Moral Philosophy, is the Science of Moral 
Lav. 

The first question which presents itself is, What is 
moral law? Let us, then, inquire first, what is lato ; 
and, secondly, what is moral law. 

By tlie term law I think we generally mean a form 
of expression denoting cither a mode of existence or 
an order of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, 
that every body will continue in a state of rest, or of 
uniform motion in a right line, unless compelled by 
some force to change its state, denotes a mode of 
existence. 

The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there is an equal and contrary re- 
action, denotes aa order of sequence ; that is, it declares 
the general fact that, if one event occur, tiie constitu- 
tion of things under which we exist is such tliat an 
other event will also occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the Bams 
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kind. Tims, the axiom, " If equals be added to equals, 
the wholes will bo equal," denotes an order of sequence 
in respect to quantity. 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. 
Sueh, for instauoo, is the law tliat, if soda be saturated 
with muriatic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Tlius, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture 
of a visible object be formed upon the retina, aud the 
impression be communicated, by the nerves, to the 
brain, the r^ult will be an act of perception. 

The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, 
is substantially the same. It expresses an established 
order of sequence between a specified action and a 
particular mode of reward or of p^inishment. Such, 
in general, is the meaning of laio. 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions a moral quality ; tliat is, that a human 
action may be either right oFwrong. Every one knows 
that we may contemplate tlie same action as wise or 
imwise ; as courteous or impolite ; as graceful or awk- 
ward ; and, also, as riglit or wrong. It can have es- 
caped the observation of no one that there are conse- 
quences distinct fi-om each other, which follow an action, 
aud which are connected, resiiectively, with each of its 
attributes. To take, for instance, a moral quality. 
Two men may both utter what is false ; the one intend- 
ing to speak the truth, the other intending to deceive. 
Now, some of the consequences of this act are common 
to both eases ; namely, that the hcarera may hi both 
cases be deceived. But it is equally manifest that 
there are also consequences peculiar to the ease in 
wliicb the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
Uio effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in wliich he is held by the community. 
And thus, in general, Moral Philosophy proceeds upon 
the supposition that there exists hi the actions of men 
a moral quahty, aud that there are certain sequences 
connected by our Creator with the exhibition of that 
quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a form nF expressioii de- 
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iidtiug an order of sequence established between the 
moral quality of actions and tlieir results. 

Moral Philosopliy, or Etliics, is the science which 
classi&es and illusti-ates moral law. 

Here it may bo worth while to remark, that an order 
of sequence GEtablished, supposes of necessity an Estalv 
lisher. llcnce Moral Philoso[ihy, as well as every other 
scicuco, proceeds upon the supposition of the existencs 
of a universal Cause, the Creator of all things, who has 
made everything as it is, and who has subjected all 
things to the relations which they sustain. And hence, 
as all relations, whether moral or physical, are the re- 
sult of his enactment, an order of sequence once estab. 
lished in morals, is just as invariable as an order of 
sequence in physics. 

Such being Uie fact, it is evident that the moral laws 
of God can never bo varied by the institutions of man, 
any more than the physical laws. The results which 
God has counoctod with actions will inevitably occur, 
all the created power in the universe to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Nor can these consequences be eluded 
or averted, any more than the sequences which follow 
by the laws of gravitation. What should we think 
of a man who expected to leap from a precipice, and by 
some act of sagacity elude tlie effect of the accelera- 
ting power of gravity ? or of another, wlio, by the exer- 
cise of his own will, determined to render himself 
imponderable? Every one who believes God to have 
established an order of sequences in morals, must see 
that it is equally absurd to expect to violate with impu- 
nity any moral law of the Creator. 

Yet men have always flattered themselves witli the 
hope that they could violate moral law and escape the 
consequences which God has established. The reason 
is obvious. In physics, tlie consequent follows the anto- 
eedcnt, often immediately, and most commonly after a 
stated and well-known interval. Li morals, the result 
is frequently long delayed ; and the time of its occur- 
j-fijice is always. uncertain. Hence, " because sentence 
" ii&t an evil work is not executed speedily, tlierefore 
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tho hearts of tlio sons of men are fnlly set in them to 
do evil," But time, wliether long or short, has uoither 
power nor tendency to chaugc the order of an estab- 
iishetl sequence. The time required for Tcgetatiou in 
different orders of plants may vary; but yet wheat 
will always produce wlieat, and an acorn will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case la morals, a 
heathen poet has taught us : — 



Saro, ontocedontom scclCBtam 
Deserult, pede pcunu cluudo. 

HoBACE, £ib. 3. 



A higher authority has admonished us, " Bo not de- 
ceived ; God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man sowelh, 
that shall he also reap." It is also to be remembered 
that in morals as well as in physics the haiTCSt is always 
more abundant than the seed from which it springs. 
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WHAT IS A UOliAL ACTION T 
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Action, from actum, the supino of the Latin verb ago, 
I do, signifies something doue ; the putting fortli of 
80me power. 

But under what circumstances must power be pul 
forth in order to render it a moral action ? 

1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to he 
powerful. A vegetable is said io put forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to run towards a 
prop ; but we never speak of these instances of power 
as actions. 

2. Action is never affirmed but of beings possessed 
of a will; that is, of those in whom the putting forth 
of power is immediately consequent upon their deter- 
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miuatioii to put it forth. Could we conceive of au> 

mate beings wliose exertions liad no connection wi: 
their will, we should not speak of such exertions aa 
actions. 

3. Action, BO far as we know, is affirmed only of 
beings possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capa- 
ble of comprobeDdijig a particular end, and of adoptiug 
tiie means necessary to accomplish it. An action is 
Eomethiug doue ; that is, some change effected. But 
man effects change only by means of stated antecedents, 
An action, therefore, in such a being, supposes some 
change to be effected, and some means employed for tlie 
purpose of effecting it, 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and iutel 
ligent, capable of foreseeuig the result of an exertion' 
of power, and that exertion of power is subject lo liis 
will. This is sufficient to render man the subject of 
government. He can foresee the results of a particular 
action, and can will, or will not, to accomplish it. And 
other results can bo connected with the action of such 
a nature as to influeuco his will in one direction or in 
another. Thus a man may know that stabbing another 
will produce death. He has it in his power to wUl or 
not to will it. But such other consequences may be 
connected by society with tlie act, that though on many 
accounts he would desire to do it, yet on other and 
graver accounts he would prefer not to do it. This is 
sufficient to render man a subject of government. But 
is this all that is necessary to constitute mau a moral 
agent ; that is, to render bini a subject of moral goveru- 
ment ? 

May not all tliis bo affirmed of brutes ? Are Uiey not 
voluntary, and even to some extent intelligent agents " 
Do they not, frequently at least, comprehend the rela- 
tion of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the 
power necessary for the accomphshment of that end ? 
Do* they not manifestly design to injure us, and also 
select the most appropriate means for effecting tlieir 
purpose ? And can we not coimect such results with 
'v actions as shall influence their will and prevent or 
3* 
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excito the exercise of tljoir power ? Wo do this whoa- 
ever we either caress or intimidate tliem, in order to pre- 
vent them from iojuriug us, or to excite them to labor. 
They are, then, subjects of govomracnt as truly as man. 

Is tliere, then, no difference between tlie intelligent 
and voluntary action of a brute, and the moral action 
of a man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to perform 
the same action ; as, for instance, suppose the brute to 
kill its offspring, and the man to murder his cliild. Are 
these actions of the same character ? Do wo entertain 
the samo feelings towards the authors of them ? Do 
wo treat the authors in the same manner, and with the 
design of producing in them the same result ? 

I think no oue can answer these questions in tlie 
affirmative. Wo pity tho brute, but we are Jilled with 
indignation against the man. In the ono case, we say 
there has been harm done, in the other, injury com- 
mitted. We feel that the man deserves punishment: 
we have no such feelings towards the brute. We say 
that the man has done wrong; but we never affirm this 
of the brute. We may attempt to produce in tlie brute 
such a recollection of the offence as may deter him 
from the act in future ; but we can do no more. We 
attempt in the ottier case to make the man sensible of 
the act as wrong, and to produce in him a radical 
change of character ; so that he not only would not 
commit the crime again, but would be inlierently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, suificient to render 
it evident that we perceive an element in the actions 
of men which does not exist in the actions of brutes. 
Wliat is this element ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the 
man knows better. This would be his mode of explain- 
ing it. 

But what is meant by knowing better ? Did not tho 
brute and tho man both know that the result of Aoir 
action woidd be harm? Did not both intend that it 
should be harm ? In what respect, theu, did the one 
know better than the otlior ? 
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I think that a plain man or a child would answer, [ 
tlie man knew that ho oiight not to do it, aiid the bruto 
did Twi knoio that he ought not to do it ; or he niigtit 
Bay, the man knov, and the hrute did not know, that it 
yaas wiovg; hut whatever terms lie might employ, tlioy 
would involve tlio same idea. I do not know tliat a 
philosopher could give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the question, then, be asked. What is a moral ao- 1 
tion ? we may answer, it is the voluntary action of aa I 
intelligent agent, who is capable of distiuguisliing hi> I 
tween right and wrong, or of distinguisliing what ha I 
ought, from what he ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action 
is defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not 
intended to bo asserted that the moral quality exists 
only where power is actually exerted. It is manifest 
that our thoughts and resolutious may be deserving 
either of praise or of blame ; that is, may be either 
right or wrong, where thoy do not appear in action. 
"When the will decides upon the performance of an 
action, though the act cannot be done, the omniscient I 
Deity justly considei-s us as either virtuous or vicious. ' 

From what has beoii said, it may be seen tliat thoro 
exists in tho actions of men an element which does 
not exist iu the actions of brutes. Heuce, though both 
are subjects of government, the government of the one 
should bo constructed upon principles different from 
thoBe of the other. We can operate upon brutes only 
by feai' of punishment and hope of reward. We can 
operate upon man not only in this manner, but also 
by an appeal to his consciousness of right and wroug, 
and by the use of such means as may improve his 
moral nature. Hence, all modes of punishment which 
treat men as we treat brutes, are as unpliilosophieal as , 
they are thoughtless, cruel, and vindictive. Such are J 
those systems of criminal jurisprudence which have I 
in view nothiug more than the infliction of pain upon'l 
the offender. The leading object of aU such systems -j 
should bo to reclaim tho vicious. Siich was the rnsnli^ 
to which all the investigations of Howard led. 
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Aiid it is wortliy of remark, that the Christian pre- 
cept respectiug the trealmcut of injuries proceeds 
precisely upon this principle. The New Testament 
teaches us to love our enemiiis, to do good to those that 
hate us, to overcome evil with good ; tliat is, to set 
before a man who does wrong- the strongest possible 
exemplilication of the opposite moral quality — ri^ht. 
Now it is manifest that nothing would be so likely to 
show to an injurious person the turpitude of his own 
conduct, and to produce in him sell-reproach and re- 
pentance, as precisely this sort of moral exhibition. 
Revenge and retaliation might, or might not, prevent a 
repetition of the injury to a particular individual. The 
requiting of evil with good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by produc- 
ing a change of character, to prevent the repetition of 
the offence under all circumstances hereafter. 



SECTION III. 



In a deliberate action, four distinct elements may bo 
omraonly observed. These are — 

1. The outward act ; as wlicu I put money into the 
hands of another. 

2. The conception of this act, of which tlio external 
>erforraance is the mere bodying forth. 

LS. The resolution to earrythat conception into effect. 
P4. The intcution, or design, with which all tliia is 

J Now, the moral quality does not belong to the ostcr- 
nal act ; for the same external act may be performed 

gr two men, while its moral character is in the two 

E,^ entirely dissimilar. 



QUALITY OF AN ACTION- 
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Noi' does it belong to tho couception of tlio external 
act, nor to tho rcsolutiou to carry that conception into 
effect ; for the resolution to perform an action can have 
no other character than that of the acttou itself. It 
must, then, reside in the intention. 

That BucU ia tha fact, may bo illustrated by an ex- 
ample. A and B both give to C a piece of money. 
They both conceived of this action before tliey performed 
it. They both resolved to do precisely what they did. 
Li all this both actions coincide. A, however, gave 
it to 0, with the intention of procuring tho murdor of 
a friend ; B, with tha intention of relieving a family in 
distress. It is evident that, in tbis case, the inieTttion 
gives to the action its character as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the action resides in the 
intention, may be evident from various other considerar 
tions. 

1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate or ex- 
culpate othei's, or ourselves, without any respect to tlia "t 
liappiness or miseiy actually produced. Let tlie resuU 
of an action be what it may, wo hold a man ^guilty 
simply on the ground of intention, or on the same 
ground wc hold Turn innocent. Thus also of ourselves 
We are conscious of guilt or of innocence, not from tho 
result of an action, but from the intention by which wo 
were actuated. 

2. Wo always distinguish between being tlio instru- 
ment of good, and intending it. We are grateful to 
one wlio is the cause of good, not in proportiou to tho 
amount effected, but tho amount intended. 

Intention may be wrong in various ways. 

1. As, for instance, where wo intend to injure another ; 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remarked, that we may 
intend to inflict pain, without intending wi'ojig; for 
we may bo guilty of the violation of no right. Such 
is tho case when pain is inflicted by a civil officer for 
the purposes of justice ; for it is manifest that if the man 
deserve pain, it is no violation of right for him to in- 
flict it. Ileuce wo see the differcnoo between harm. 
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injury, and punishment. We harm another wlieu we 
actually inflict pain ; we injure him wlieu wc inflict 
pain in violation of his rights ; we punish him when wo 
inflict pain which he deserves, and to wliich he has 
been properly adjudged ; and in so doing there is, 
therefore, no violation of right. 

2. Intention ia wrong, whore wo act for the gratifi- 
cation of our own passions, without any respect to the 
happiness of others. Such is the case of seduction, 
ambition, and in nations, commonly, of war. Every 
man is bound to restrain the indulgence of his passions 
within such limits that they will work no ill to his 
neighbor. If they actually inflict injury, it is no ex- 
cuse to say that he had no iU-will to the individual 
injured. The Creator never conferred on him the right 
to destroy another's happiness for his own gratification. 

3. As the right and wrong of an action reside in the 
intention, it is evident that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is 
wortliy of praise or blame, as truly aa the action itself, 
provided the action itself be wholly out of our power. 
Thus God rewarded David for intending to build the 
temple, though ho did not permit him actually to build 
it. So, he who intends to murder another, though he 
may fail to execute his purpose, is, in the sight of God, 
a murderer. The meditation upon wickedness witli 
pleasure comes under the same condemnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists in the intention, 
wherever a particular intention is essential to virtuous 
action, the performance of the external act, without 
that intention, is destitute of the element of virtiie. 
Thus, a child is bound to obey his parents, with the 
intention of thus manifesting his love and gratitude. 
If ho do it from fear, or from hope of gain, the act is 
destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, and becomes 
merely the rcsult'of passion or self-interest. And thus 
our Saviour charges upon tlie Jews the want of the 
proper intention in all their dealings with God. " I 
know you," said ho, " that ye have uot the love oj God 
in you." 
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^Jtd, again, it is manifest timt our moral feelings, 
iilce our taste, may bo excited by tho conceptions of 
our own imagination, scarcely less than by the reality, 
TItesc, theretbre, may develop moral character. Ha 
who meditates with pleasure upon fictions of pollution 
and crime, whether originating with himself or with 
others, renders it evident that nothing but opposing 
circumstances prevents him from being himself an ac- 
tor in the crime which he loves. And still more, as the 
moral character of an action resides in the intention, 
and as whatever teuds to corrupt tho intention must Ito 
wrong, the meditating with pleasure upon vice, which 
has manifestly this tendency, must be wrong also. 

And here let mc add, that the imagination of man iftl 
tlio frnitful parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saittt'l 
the wise man, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, fori 
out of it are tho issues of life," No man becomes'j 
openly a villain until Lis imagination has become fi-j 
miliar with conceptions of villany, Tho crimes which 1 
astonish ua by thcu- atrocity were first arranged and 
acted and reacted ui tho recesses of the criminal's own 
mind. Lot tho imagination, then, bo most carefully 
guarded, if we wish to escape from temptation, and 
make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter himself 
that he is innocent, if he love to medifato upon any- 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fuar 
to unveil before God. 
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Before we attempt to answer this question, let xaA 
Erst inquire wliether ouj- notion of the moral quality ofB 
actions be original or derived. I 

By an original idea, I mean an idea which arisefl4 
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fcpontfliicously in the biiman mind, by virtue of tlia 
coiistitutiou with which we were created, as soou aa its 
appropriate ohjcct is preseDtcd. Thus, the idea of 
color arises in us spoutaneously as soon as a colored 
object is preseuted to our risiou. No ouo can convey the 
idea of color to a blind man. Let him, however, be 
endowed with sight, and as soon as a colored object is 
presented to him, the notiou of color immediately 
arises. A derived idea, on the contrary, is the result 
of some preceding intellectual exercise. Thus, tho 
idea that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, is a derived idea. Before I knew such 
to be the faxit, I had seen a hundred triangles, but this 
idea never arose in my mind. Afterwards, when I had 
studied EueUd's Elements, I passed through several 
mental acts which, together, resulted in the conviction 
that such a relation exists. 

Now, as all our ideas must be cither origiual or de- 
rived, the question arises, To which of these classes 
does the moral idea — the idea of right and wi'ong — 
belong ? 

In attempting to answer this question, let us ap- 
peal, in the lirst place, to our own consciousness. We 
• are all familiar with tho ideas which we denominate 
right and wrong. In the first place, I think that these 
ideas are genericaUy distinct from any others which wo 
can contemplate. Compare them with the ideas of 
beauty and deformity, of utility and inutility, of joy 
and grief, of wisdom and folly, and the dissimilarity 
to which wc refer must he at once obvious. The moral 
idea forms a class by itself entirely distinct from every 
other. 

Secondly. Tho idea of right and wrong arises sponta- 
neously whenever the appropriate objects are presented 
to us. Such objects are the actions of intelligent be- 
ings. A judge sentences to death a man whom he 
knows to be innocent ; and as soon as wc learn the facts, 
the idea of wrong arises unbidden within us. Another 
man employs his time and income in ministering to 
the perishing, whether his friends or cucmios. As wj 
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contemplate such a life, tliere arises witliia tis tho no- 
tiou of virtue, right, moral eoodness. These ideas ore 
not derived from reasoiiiug. Tliey are tho necessary 
result of no previous meiil^ state. There is iiuthiug 
ttiat iotarvenes between tho cognition of the act and 
tlie spontaneous existence of the moral idea. The will 
cannot create it,' nor can tlie will prevent its existence. 
If wo are asked what is tho cause of tiie rise of this 
idea under these circumstances, wo can oulj answer wo 
do not know ; but sucli is the constitution by which we 
were endowed by our Creator. 

We may also remark, in passing, that this idea arises 
only from tlio contemplation of the actions of intelli- 
gent beings. Wo never discover right or wrong, virtue 
or vice, in the actions of brutes. Nor is tliis idea oc- 
casioned by all tho actions of men. For instance, a 
man in a shower shelters himself from rain by opening 
his umbrella, lie uses the proper means for tho ac- 
complishment of an end, and we say he acts vnsety. 
We discover noitlier right nor wrong in the actioii.J 
But if we Bce him steal an umbrella, there arises atT 
once a different idea, the idea of wrong. Or, againJ 
let him give up his umbi'clla to shelter a sick stranger j 
&om exposure, the idea of virtue, of right, arises at 
once — the opposite of that to which we last alluded. 

Again. If it he said that the moral idea is deriveil,i 
that is, that, like tho mathematical idea to which w&l 
havo already referred, it ia a necessary result from ^r^\ 
?ions states of mind, the previous states of mind must n 
ne designated from wliich it emanates. I do not bo- 
licTO that this can be done. Lideed, if a man could not 
discover the quality of right and wrong m the actions 
'.f men, he could no more arrive at a knowledge of it 
by previous acts of mind than a blind man could attain 
the cognition of color by argument or illustration. 

It seems, theu, apparent that tho idea of right and 
wrong, or tho moral idea, arises spontaneously within i 
us in virtue of tlie constitution with which we were ' 
endowed by our Creator, whenever its appropriate I 
objects are present to our coutomptatiou. 
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If this bo SO, it is plain that the moral idea is uot 
derived from an excrciso of the judgment, as some 
persons have supposed. Judgment can do no more 
than afSrm a predicate of a suhject, as that grass is 
green, or that an assertion is true. But the ideas of 
the predicate and subject must already have existed in 
the mind before a judgment could have boon pro- 
nounced. Judgment could not account for the exist- 
ence of an idea which must have been present to the 
mind before any act of judgment was possible. Nor, 
from a similar reason, can the idea of right and wrong 
bo derived from association. Association can do no 
more than cause a desire or emotion or conception to 
bo awakened by one object in preference to another. 
It can originate nothing, but can only act upon the 
ideas already present in the mind ; and acts in different 
men in the most dissimilar manner, and differently, 
even in the same man, under dissimilar circumstances. 
There is nothing analogous to this in tbo rise of our 
ideas of right and wrong. 

It has been said that an idea of right and wrong is 
derived from the idea of the greatest amount of liappi- 
iiess. Let us briefly consider this view of the subject. 

First. When we appeal to our own consciousness, I 
think we must decide that tho ideas are wholly dissimi- 
lar. They seem to mo as different from each other as 
the ideas of form and color, of beauty and utility, or 
any other dissimilar ideas. 

Secondly/. If it be true that one gives origin to the 
other, then the idea of right and wrong can never ex- 
ist unless it bo preceded by tho idea of the greatest 
amount of happiness. I appeal to the human conscious- 
ness, and ask, Is this the fact ? When the idea of wrong 
is called into existence by tho commission of crime, or 
the returning evil for good, do we find that we previ- 
ously determine that such an act would not bo produc- 
tive of tho greatest amount of happiness ? For myself, 
I must confess I can discover no such connections. 

Thirdly. How can any finito being ever decide that any 
action will or will uot produce the gi-eatest amount (tf 
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Iiappiiiess ? Of the future we are iDaiiifestly ignorant. 
Unless wo know the consequences which would flow 
from two actions reapectircly throughout oteruitj, wo 
could never determine which of the two would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness ; tltat is, wliich was 
right and which was wrong. 

Fmirthly. Were we to determuie the moral character 
of an fiction by the amount of liappiiiess which it would 
produce, it would, I fear, tend to destroy all moral dis- 
tinctions; for sometimes atrocious crimes have, in tlie 
long inin, been the occasion of tbo happiest results. If 
an action is right because it produces the greatest 
amount of happiness, we must award to the treachery 
of Judas the praise of the greatest virtue. 

The question then returns, Wlieace do wo derive our 
idea of right and wrong, or our notion of the moral 
quality of actions ? The view whicli we take of tliia 
subject is briefly as follows : 

Tho moral idea, being original and simple, is incapa- 
ble of definition, Like any other onginal idea, it arises 
by virtue of the constitution bestowed upon us by the 
Creator, wherever its appropriate objects are presented 
to our contemplation. The question, then, to bo an- 
swered is, "What are the appropriate objects, on tlie 
contemplation of which the moral idea arises ? 

The answer whicli we venture to propose to this 
question is tho following : 

1. It is manifest to every one that wo all stand 
various and dissimilar relations to all the sentient ' 
ings, created and uncreated, with which we are 
quaintcd. Among our relations to created boings are 
thoEO of man to man, or that of substantial equality, of 
parent and child, of benefactor and recipient, of hus- 
band and wife, of brother and brother, citizen and 
citizen, citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me that, as soon as a human 
being comprehends tho relation in which two human 
boings stand to each other, tlicro arises iit his mind a 
consciousness of moral obligation, connected, by our 
Creator, with the very conception of this relation. Anf 
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the fact is the same, whether he he one of the parlies 
or not. The nature of this feehng is, that the one 
ought to exercise certain dispositions towards tlie others 
to whom he ia thus related, and to act towards thenj in 
a manner corresponding with those dispositions, 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child 
arc different from those of a child to a parent ; those 
of a benefactor to a recipient, from those of a recipient 
to a heuofactor : and both of them difier from that of a 
brother to a brother, or of a master to a servant. Bnt, 
different as these may be from each other, they are all 
pervaded by the same generic feeling, that of moral ob- 
ligation; that is, we feel that we ought to bo thus or 
thus disposed, and to act in this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our 
feelings, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That 
is, upon the conception of these and such like relations, 
there woqld immediately arise this feeling of moral ob- 
ligation, to act towards those sustaining those relations 
in a particular manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we 
stand in relations infinitely more intimate and incon- 
ceivably more solemn, than any of tlioso of which we 
have spoken. It is tliat Infinite Being who stands to 
vs in the relation of Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, 
Lawgiver, and Judge ; and to whom we stand in the 
relation of dependent, helpless, ignorant, and sinful 
creatures. How much this relation involves, wo cannot 
possibly know ; hut so much as this we know, tliat it 
involves obligations greater than our intellect can esti- 
mate. We cannot contemplate it without feeling that 
from the very fact of its existence we are under obliga- 
tions to entertain tho disposition of filial lovo and obe- 
dience towards God, and to act precisely as he shall 
condescend to direct. And this obligation arises sim- 
ply from the fact of tho relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; 
and if it he not felt, wlien tho relations are pereeivod, it 
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can never be proiaced by any view of the consequences I 
wbioh would aiise to the universe frora exercising it. i 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, t»»- \ 
voloe, comprehend, and transcend every other. Heuco \ 
it places obligation to man upon a new foundation. 
For if we bo ourselves thus under Ulimitablo obligatioua 
to God, and if, by virtue of the relation which he sus- 
tains to the creation, he is the Protector, Ruler, and 
Proprietor of all, we are under obligations to obey 
him in everything. And as every other being is also 
his creature, we are bound to treat that creature as lie 
its Proprietor shall direct. Hence we are bound to 
perform the obligation under which wo stand to hia 
creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
them, but also on account of the relations in which we 
and t/iey stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obliga- j 
tion is a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at I 
once by the principles of our constitution, as soon as f 
the relations are perceived in which we stand to the I 
beings, created and uncreated, with whom we are cour | 
nected. 1 

The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every j 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, j 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon tho subject, that the man- 
ner in which we attempt io awaken moral feelings con- 
firms the view which I have taken. In such a case, 
if I mistake not, we always place before the mind the 
relation in which the parties stand to each other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to 
another, we do not reflect that this aSection wiU ])ro- 
duco tho greatest good; but we remember the individ- 
ual in the relation of benefactor ; and wo place this 
relation in tlie strongest possible light. K this will not 
produce gratitude, our effort, of necessity, fails. 

2. If we desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the pai'ties stand J 
to each other, and expect hence to produce a convio- 1 



tion of the greatness of tlie obligation which such tur- 
pitude violates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, wo 
place ourselves in the relation of benefactor to the inju- 
rious person ; and, in spite of himself, ho is frequently 
compelled to yield to the law of his nature ; and grati- 
tude for favors, and sorrow for uijury, spontaneously 
arise in his bosom. 

4. And in the plan of man's redemption it seems to 
me that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irre- 
spectively of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us 
only as a Creator, all-wise and aU-poworful, perfect in 
holiness, justice, and truth. To our fallen nature these 
attributes could minister nothing but terror. He, there- 
fore, has revealed himself to us in the relation of a Sa- 
vionr and Redeemer, a God forgiving transgression and 
iniquity ; and thus, by all the power of this new rel(t- 
tion, he imposes upon us neto obligations to gratitude, 
repentance, and love. 

5. Ajid hence it is that God always asserts, that as, 
from the fact of this new relation, our obligations to 
him arc increased ; so he who rejects the gospel is, in 
a special manner, a sinner, and is exposed to a more 
terrible condemnation. The climax of all that is awfnl 
in the doom of the unbelieving is expressed by the 
terms, " the wrath of the Lamb." 

Again. I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speeulations ; but I think that obedience or love to 
God, from any more ultimate motive than that this 
affection is due to him because he is Gad, and our God, 
is not piety. Thus, if a child say, I will obey my fa^ 
ther, because it is for the happiness of the family ; what 
the character of this action would be I am not prepared 
to say ; but I think the action would noths filial obedi- 
ence. Filial obedience is the obeying of another be- 
cause he is my father ; and it is filial obedience only 
in so far as it proceeds from this motive. This will be 
evident if we substitute for the love of the happiness 
of the family, the love of money, or some other such 
motive. Every one sees that it would not hn filial ob*i 
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dienco for a child to obey his parejit becauso be woulcl. 
be tvell paid for it. 

Now, it seems to mo that the same principle applies 
in the other case. To feel under obligation to lova 
God boeansQ this affection would be productive of tlio 
greatest good, and not on account of what ho is, and of 
the relations in which ho stands to us, seems to me not! 
\a hn piety ; that is, not to bo the feeling which a creature.! 
is bound to exorcise towards his Creator. If tlio obliga- 
tion to the love of God can really arise from anything, 
moro ultimate than the essential relation which lie suh^ 
tains to us, why may not this more ultimate motive be 
something else as well as the love of tho greatest good f 
I do not say that anything else would be as benevolent ; 
but I speak metaphysically, and say, that if real piety 
or love to God may truly spring from any thing more 
ultimate than God himself, I do not see why it may not 
spring from one thing as well as from another; and 
thus true piety might spring from various and dissimi- 
lar motives, no one of wliich has any real reference to 
God liimself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to tho sovoral beings with 
whom we are connected, such, that some of them, as 
soon as they are conceived, suggest to us the idea of 
moral .obligation. 

2. Our relations to owe fellow-men suggest this con- 
viction, in a limited and restricted sense, correspond-. 
ing to the idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity sug- 
gests the conviction of universal and unlimited love and 
obedience. Tliis binds us to proper dispositions to- 
wards Him, and also to such dispositions towards liis 
creatures as he shall appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man arc enforced by a two- 
fold obligation: first, because of our relations to man as 
man ; and secondly, becanso of our relation to man as 
being, with ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act which is performed in obedience 
obligations to man, may be virtuous; but it is 
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not pious unless it also be performed in obedience to 
our obligations to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary 
in order to constitute any being a moral agent. They 
are, first, that he possess an intellectual power, by which 
he can understand the relation in which he stands to 
the beings by whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that 
he possess a moral power by which the feeling of obli- 
gation is suggested to him, as soon as the relation in 
which he stands is understood. This is sufficient to 
render him a moral agent. He is accoit/ntable just in 
proportion to the opportunity which he has enjoyed for 
acquiring a knowledge of the relations in which he 
stands, and of the manner in which his obligations are to 
be discharged. 



CHAPTER II. 

CONSCIEHCE, OE THE MORAL SESBS. 



SECTION I. 



18 THERE A CONSCIENCE I 



By Conscience, or tlio moral sense, is mennt that I 
faculty by whicli we discern tlic moral quality of actions, J 
and by whicli wo are capable of certain affections ia 1 
respect to this quality. 

^y faculty is meant any particular part of our coil- 
Etitution by which we become afTected by tho vai-ious 
qualities and relations of beings around us. Thus, by 
taste, we are conscious of tho existence of beauty and 
deformity ; by perception, we acquire a knowledge of , 
tbo existcucc and qualities of the mateiial world. And, 
in general, if wo discern any quality in tho imiverso, oir ' 
produce or suffer any cltange, it seems almost a trnism 
to say that wo have a faculty, or power, for so doing. 
A mtui who sees, must hayo eyes, or the faculty for see- 
ing; and if he have jwt eyes, this is considerod a suf- 
ficient reason why he should not see. And thus it ia 
universally admitted that there may ho a thousand 
qualities in nature of wliich we have no knowledge, for 
the simple reason that wo have not been created with 
the faculties for discerning > them, Tlicro is a world 
without us and a world within us, which exactly cor- 
respond to each other. Unless both exist, wo can never 
bo conscious of the cxiHtence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observo a moral quality in | 
the actions of men, must, I think, ba admitted. Ever; J 
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buiiiau being is conscious tliatj from childhood, lie haa 
obi;crv(!d it. Wo do not say lliat all men discern this 
quality with equal accuracy, any mora than that tbcy 
all see with equal distinctness ; but wc say that all men 
perceive it in some actions, and that there is a multi- 
tude of eases in which their perceptions of it will be 
found universally to agree. And, moreover, this qual- 
ity, and the feeling which accompanies tha perception 
of it, are unlike those derived from every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to thist Bo 
we perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, 
or hy a combination of iaculties ? 1 think it must be 
evident, from what has already been stated, tliat this 
notion is, in its nature, simple and ultimate, and dis- 
tinctfrom every other notion. Now, if tliis bo the case, 
it seems self-evident that we must have a distinct and 
separate faculty to make us acquainted with the exist- 
ence of this distinct and separate quality. This is the 
case in respect to all other distinct and original quahtics: 
it is, sm-ely, reasonable to suppose that it would bo the 
case with this, unless some reason can be shown to the 
contrary. 

But, after all, tliis question is, to the moral philoso- 
pher, of but comparatively li'tle importance. All that 
is necessary to his hivestigations is, that it bo admitted 
that thci"o is such a quality, and that men are bo con- 
stituted as to perceive it, and to be susceptible of 
certain affections in consequence of that perception. 
Whether these facts ai-e accounted for on the supposi- 
tion of the existence of a single faculty, or a combina- 
tion of faculties, will not aflect the question of moral 
obligation. K it be granted that we do actually recog- 
nize moral distinctions, and feel the pressure of moral 
obligation, it matters little whether in thus acting we 
make use of one power of the mind or of several. 

It may, however, be worth while to consider some of 
the objections which have been urged against the sup- 
position of the existence of such a faculty. 

I. ■ It has been said, if such a faculty has been bo- 
Btowcd, it must have been bestowed universally : but il 
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is not bestowed universally ; for what some nationi 

consider right, other nations conEider wrong : as infanti- 
cide, parricide, duelling, etc. 

1. To this it raiy bo answered, first, the objection 
seems to admit tbo universality of tlio existence of ooU' 
Bcience, or the power of discerning in certain actions a 
moral quality. It admits that everywhere men mako 
tliis distinction, but allirms that in diOcrcnt countries 
they refer the quality to different actions. Now, how 
this difference is to be accounted for, may be a question ; 
but the fact as stated in the objection shows tbo uut. 
versality of the power of observing such a quality in 
actions. 

2. But, secondly, wo have said that we discover tlia 
moral quality of actions in the intention. Now it is not 
the fad tliat this difference exists, as stated in the ob- 
jection, if tbo intention of actions bo considered. Where 
ivas it not considered right to intend the happiness of 
parents ? Where was it not considered wrong to intend 
their misery ? Wliere was it ever considered right to- 
intend to requite kuidness by injui-y ? and where wa»J 
it ever considered wrong to intend to requite kindness 
with still greater kindness ? In regard to tlie manner 
in which these intentions may be fulfilled, tlicrc may be 
a difference ; but as to the moral quality of these intent 
tiona themselves, as well as of many others, there is a 
very universal agreement among men. 

8. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, 
that in these very cases in which wrong actions are 
practised, tbcy are justified on the ground of a good 
intention, or of some view of the relations between tlio 
parties, which, if true, would render them innocent. 
Tiius, if infanticide be justified, it is on the ground 
that tliis world is a place of misery, and that tlio infant 
is better off not to encounter its troubles ; that is, that 
the parent wislics or intends well to the child 
else it is defended on tbo ground that the relation bo- 
tween tlie parent and cliild is such as to confer on the 
ono the rigbt of life and death over the other; andj 
therefore, that to take its lile i;; as muoceut as the slay- 
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iug of a bruto or the destruction of a yegetable. Thus 
also aro parricide, and revcuge, and various other 
wrong actions defended. Where can the race of mon 
be foaud, bo they ever bo savage, who need to be told 
that ingratitude is wrong, tliat parents ought to love 
their cliildren, or that men ought to be submissive and 
obedient to tho Supremo Divinity ? 

4. And still more, I thuik one of the strongest exem- 
plifications of the universality of moral distinctions is 
found in the character of many of the ancient heathen. 
They perceived these distinctions, and felt and obeyed 
tho impulses of conscience, even though at varianco 
with all tho examples of the deities whom they wor- 
shipped. Thus, saya Rousseau, " Cast your eyes over 
all tho nations of the world, and all the histories of 
nations. Amid so many inhuman and absurd supersti- 
tions, anaid that prodigious diversity of manners and 
characters, you will find everywhere the same principles 
and distinctions of moral good and evil. The paganism 
>f the ancient world produced, indeed, abominable gods, 
Trho on earth would have been shunned or punished 
as monstors ; and who offered, as a picture of supremo 
happiness, only crimes to commit, or passions to satiate. 
But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, descended 
in vain from the eternal abode. She found in the heart 
of man a moral instinct to repel her. The contincnco 
of Xcnoeratos was admired by those who celebrated tho 
debaucheries of Jupiter. Tiie chaste Lucretia adored 
the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman sacri- 
ficed to fear. He invoked the god who dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by tho hand of his 
own. The most contemptible divinities were served by 
the greatest men. The holy voice of nature, stronger 
than that of the gods, made itself heard, and respected, 
and obeyed on the earth, and seemed to banish to the 
wnfines of heaven guilt and the guilty," Quoted by 
Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another 
form. It is said that savages violate, without remorse 
or comptmclion, the plainest principles of right. Such 
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is tbo case wbcn they are guilty of revcuga aaid lico] 
tiousness. 

Thia objection has been partly considered before, 
may, however, be added, 

Firat. No men, nor any class of men, violate evi 
moral preeept without compunction, without the feeling 
of guilt, and the consciousness of desert of puuishmcut. 

Secondly. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a defective or imperfect conscience, tbaji 
that no such faculty exists. The same objection would 
prove us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because 
these fiiculties exist only in an imperfect state ajnong 
savages and uncultivated men. 

HI. It has been objected, again, that if wo suppose 
this facility to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man 
please to violate it, and to suffer the pain, tbeii this 
the end of the question, and, as Dr. Paley saysj 
moral instinct man has nothing more to offer." 

To this it may ho answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is to teach us to dis- 
cern our moral obligations, and to impel us towards 
the corresponding action. It is not pretended, by the 
behevers in a moral sense, that man may not, after all, 
do as he chooses. All that they contend for is, that he 
is constituted with such a faculty, and that the posses- 
sion of it is necessary to his moral accountabibty. It 
is in his power to obey it or to disobey it, just as he 
pleases. The fact that a man may obey or disobey con- 
science, no more proves that it does not exist, tlian the 
fact that he sometimes does and sometimes does not 
obey passion, proves that be is destitute of passion. 
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We have thus far considered that part of Urn action 
of conscience which discovers to us tho quality of a 
human action as cither riglit or ifrong. Wo cannot, 
however, have failed to ohseiTe that as soon as this idea 
presents itself, other ideas accompany or follow it, with- 
out any will of our own, but purely in obedience to the 
laws of our moral constitution. To these let us attend. 

1. In the first place, as soon as we perceive in an 
action a moral quality, there arises within us the feeling 
of obligation. H it be right, we feel an obligation to do 
it ; if it be wrong, an obligation to rofi'ain from doing it. 
This feeling of obligation we designate hy the terms 
ought and ought not. We always consider the quality 
of the action as the tecessary cause of the obligation. 
Thus we say it is wrong to lie, therefore I ovght not to 
lie ; it is right to relieve the helpless, therefore I ought 
to do it. We see that right or wrong are qualities of 
the action; ovght and ovght not designate tho mental 
otate of the moral agent who takes cognizance of these 
qualities. 

2. Intimately connected with this feeling of ought 
and ought not is the impulse to do or not to do the 
action in which we observe the moral quality. If the 
action is right, and we feel tliat we ought to do it, we 
are sensible of an impulse to do it. It is as though a 
voice within us was advising and sometimes even urging 
uB to act; as if it said. Do it, do it : and if the action is 
wrong, and we feel that we ought not to do it, the voice 
witliin us is, Do it not, do it n&i. The action of con- 
Ecience is in this respect analogous to that of passion. 
Tlius, when by a particular act we can gratify apassion, 
whether the act be right or wrong, passion urges us to 
do it. And thus it comes to pass ihat passion and con- 
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science aro frequently brought into direct collisitaiP^ 
Conscience perceives in the act wliicli passion urges nS 
to do the element of ^vrong, and forbids us, saying, 
Do it not. The human being is thus placed between 
two impulses, free to determine to which ho will yield, 
and it is upon this determination that his moral charab 
ter depends. 

3. This determination and its consequent action i 
attended by results either pleasant or painful. 
have successfully resisted tlie impulse of passion, and 
tliua escaped temptation by obeying the impulse of cou- 
Bcience, this of itself is not only a source of pleasure, 
but pleasure of a peculiar kind. It is not like tho 
pleasure derived from the sight of a beautiful object, or 
from tho successful pursuit of truth. It is the pleasure 
of innocence, of the consciousness of right, of victory 
over our inner propensities, and of just approbation and 
consciousness of good desert. If, on the conti'ary, we 
have obeyed the impulse of passion, and discrbeyed the 
impulse of conscience, the pain which we suffer i 
distinct and peculiar. It is tho pain of self-disapprol 
tion, of shame, of consciousness of guilt, which we cai^ 
not wash away; of desert of punishment, which, much™ 
as we may desire it, wo know not how to escape. Cor- 
respondent feelings are awakened by an act either of 
right or wrong, when done by another. If he have done 
right, we feel for liira a sentiment of respect and love, 

a desire to do him good, a hope and feeling tliat he will 
be somehow rewarded. If he have done wrong by 
obeying hi^ passions instead of his conscience, we in- 
Btmclively pereeive that he has sunk by ono step nearer 
to the level of brutes. We slirink fi-om him with dis- 
respect ; we feci that he has deserved punishment ; that 
he must yet meet it, and not unfrequeutly desire to 
punisli him ourselves. And more than this : he who 
has done wrong feels that he deserves all this, and that 
if all the facts were known, all men would feel I 
towards him. 

4, Another state of mind which arises from the coi 
templatiou of tho moral idea is expectation. We alwa; 
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expect some consequence to follow it. Li this resiieot J _ 
think the moral idea differs from any other of wiiich we 
are conscious. No other idea has respect to the future, 
or gives rise to any other distinct from itself. Thus, wa 
look upon a beautiful object; we aro pleased: we aftoi> 
wards, in an inferior degree, repeat the same pleasure 
by recollection. But hero it ends. We look upon an 
ugly object ; it displeases us ; and the feeling of dislike 
may, as in the other case, be repeated by recollection : 
but it goes no farther. Another and different idea is 
not necessarily connected by our constitution with 
either. 

5. Tills expectation, moreover, is of a definite char' 
acter. I say definite ; but by this I do not mean that 
we expect any particular event, but that events of a 
definite character will follow tho doing of good, and 
that events of an opposite character will follow the do- 
ing of evil. We feel that euch consequences are indis- 
Bolubly linked to moral actions by a power which wo can 
neither resist nor elude. Wo may sti'ive to drown tha 
memory of a crime, but we cannot forget it ; and when- 
ever it arises to our recollection, it is ever accompanied 
by the conviction that justice has a claim upon us, which 
somehow and somewhere must be satisfied. 

6. Tins connection of tho opposite results of dissim- 
ilar actions is unchangeable. We expect happiness ae 
the reward of virtue, and misery as the wages of vice ; 
and we cannot reverse them. To suppose an act of 
disinterested goodness to bo punishable, and an act of 
deliberate wickedness to be deserving of reward, and 
that this connection is a part of tho constitution under 
which we are created, is unthinkable. A moral govern- 
ment established on such principles cannot be conceived. 
On the contrary, we are obUgcd to believe that happiness 
is unalterably connected with virtue, and misery as 
unalterably connected with vico. 

7. I say we expect this with certainty; but this is not 
all. When I place water in the temperature of zero, X 
expect with certainty that it will freeze. When I plant 
seed in tho gi-ound, I expect with certainty that, under 
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proper couditioiis, it will germinate. But in morala it J 
is not merely certainty — it is sometki-ng more. We feel I 
not only that the appropriate consequent will, but tliat | 
it MUST follow. Abolish tliis idea of the necessary con* I 
iiection between virtue and happiness, and wickedness \ 
and punishmeut, and all respect for the government of I 
the universe would bo prostrated. j 

The absolute certainty of tlie connection between virtue ■ I 
and vice, and their appropriate consequences, gives risa i 
to one of the finest passages in tho English language : I 

AgalnEt the (hrcBta 1 

or malice, or of sorrery, dr Ibo power J 

Which erring moQ call chnnce, ihia I bold Arm: ■ 

Tirtae may be aEsailed, batDCTer hart; ■ 

SarprlBed by nnjuat lorce, bm not enthmlled ; fl 

Tea, even that which mlscbfcf meant laost haim, fl 

Shall in tlio happy trial prove moat glory; M 

Bat evil an Itself shall bac)c recoil, I 

And mix no mora irith goodness; when, at last, ■ 

Cralbered like scum, and Bottled to Itssir, ■ 

It sbiiJl be In eternal ceaseless change, 1 

Salf-ftU and scif-eonsnmed. If this fail, I 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, ■ 

And earth's base built on atnbblo. 1 

Comue, 5S3-598. 1 

8, And it is worthy of remark, that we derive a high i. 
degree of pleasure irom the conteviplation of this con- j 
neciion. We delight to see disinterested goodness J 
rewarded, innocence protected, and wickedness ovciv ^ 
taken by its appropriate punishment. When virtuous i 
men, under an arbitrary government, have been exposed ' 
to the utmost peril, for no other cause tlian the pure 
love of liberty and law, their deliverance is an occasion 
for national exultation. A case of this kind is related 
by Lord Macaulay, in his account of the trial of the nine 
Bishops, in the time of James II. During this mem- 
orable trial, the interest of the people was intense. 
When the jury appeared to render their verdict, tho peo- 
ple of London were in breathless suspense. The verdict, i 
and the manner of its reception, are thus described by J 
the author in one of his most brilliant pass^es : I 
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" Sir Samuel Astry spoke : ' Do you find tbo tlcfend 
ants, or any of tliem, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof 
they arc impeached, or not guilty ? ' Sir Roger Lang- 
ley answered, ' Not guilty ! ' As the words passed his 
lips, Halifax Bpraog up and waved liis hat. At that 
signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. In a 
moment, ten thousand persons who crowded the great 
hall replied with a still greater shout, which made the 
old oaken roof crack, and in another moment the innu- 
merable throng without set up a third huzza, which was 
heard at Temple Ear. The boats which covered the 
Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- 
powder was heard on the water, and another and another, 
and so in a few moments the glad tidings went flying 
past the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge and the 
forest of masts below. As the news spread, streets and 
Bquarcs, market-places and coffee-houses, broke forth 
into acclamations. Yet wore the acclamations less 
Btrango than the weeping ; for the feelings of men had 
been wound up to such a point, that at length the stern 
English nature, eo little used to outward signs of emo- 
tion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very 
joy." — History of England, Vol. II., Chap. 8. 

This expectation of certain results which must inevi- 
tably follow moral action,is frequently alluded to by the 
poets. 

Thus Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Macbeth, 
when meditating the murder of Duncan, the following 
words : 



But in tbcsDcosoa, 
Wq Btill have jadt^eni here; that WQ bnt teocli 
Blood/ [nstrmctioDs ; which, bein); taught, return 
To plaguB the inventor. This cven-hanilctl justice 
Commends tbo ingredlenis of tho poiaoned choUce 
To om own tips. 

Maahcth, Act 1., Scene 7. 



E9. The boldness of innocence and the timidity of guilt 
may both be traced to these facts in our moral con- 
Btitution. The virtuous man is .conscious of deserving 
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from his fellow-men notliiiigbut reward. Whom. UigDi 
ehould ho i'car ? Tlio guilty man is conscious of desert 1 
of ponisUmcnt, and is awaro that as eooii as his crlino 
Ib known every one will desiro to punish liim, and be 
is never sure but that every ono knows it. Whom, then, 
can he trust ? And still more, tins conscionsnoBs of 
desert of punishment is attended by a feeling of solf- 
disapprobation and remorse, wliicb depresses tlio spirit, 
and prostrates the courage of the offender, more than cvca 
the external circumstances by which he is Eurroundod. J 
Thus, says Solomon, " The wicked flee when no mai 
pursueth, but the righteous is bold as a Kon." 

TbriTO la he armed who hatli lilfl quarrel JtM(; 
And bo but ruikid, ilwugh locked up in iteet, 
Wboso coDscioDCQ witli injosdce h cormpied. 

Itearg 71., Part 3, Acl iil.. Scene 3. 

We learn, also, from the nature of our moral consti-^ 
tution, the reason wiy crime is with so great certainty 
detected. 

A man, before the commission of a crime, can foresee 
no reason why he may not commit it without detection. 
He can perceive no reason why he should be suspected, 
and can imagine a thousand methods by which suspi- 
cion, if awakened, may bo allayed. But he no sooner 
becomes guilty, than he finds his relations to bis fel- 
low-men entirely reversed. Ho becomes suspicious of 
every one, and sees every occurrence through a false 
medium. Ho cannot act like an innocent man. He 
either does too much or too little ; and this difference in 
his conduct is frequently tho means of his detection. 
When to this effect produced upon his own mind is 
added the fact, that every action must, by the coudition 
of our being, be attended by antecedents and conse- 
quents wboUybeyond our control,all of which lead direct- 
ly to tbo discovery of tho truth ; it is not wonderful that 
the guilty so rarely escape. Hence it has grown into a 
proverb, " Murder will out ; " and such do wo generally 
find to be the fact. 
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This cRect of guilt upuii cliai-acter lias been frequently 
remarked. 

TJius Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan 



Gniltinoss will Bpcak, tlioiigb tongues wcro o 
Suspicion alwnya hanata tbo guilt? mind; 
Tbe Iliief doth fear each bush to be an offlc 



I 



The same fact is frequently referred to in the sacred 
Scriptures. The wicked is snared iu the work of his 
own bauds. 

Wo hardly need remark that this expectation of con- 
sequences, necessarily coniioeted with moral action, 
pointB us directly to a future life, and a day of certain 
retribution. We feel that goodness must be rewarded 
and wickedness punished, and that this retribution is 
inevitable. But this retribution takes place but imper- 
fectly iu the present world ; there must, therefore, bo 
another state of being, in whicli individuality shall be 
distinctly preserved, and an infallible tribunal, at wliich 
every action shall roceivo Its due demerit at the hands 
of an omniBcient and all-holy Judge. Thus saitli the 
Scripture : " For wo must all appear beforo the judg- 
mout-scat of Chi'ist, that every one may receive the 
things done in Ins body according to that ho hath done, 
whether it be good or bad " (2 Cor. v. 10), 

I close tills section with the remarks of Mr, Webster 
in a trial for murder, as they powerfully enforce the view 
wliicli wo have taken on this subject. 

" There is no evil tjiat wo caamot either face or fly 
fiom but tlio consciousness of duty disregarded. A 
wJiisc of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like 
tlw Deity. If wo take to ourselves the wings of tlie 
Dioniing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
duly performed or duty violated is still witli us for our 
h.iiniiucs» or onr misery. If we say the darkness Bimll 
ttunr U£( in the darkness as in tlio light our obligations 
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aro Btill with us. Wc camiot oscapo tlieir" power, nor 1 
fly from their presence. They are witli us m tliis life, J 
and they will he with us at its close ; and iu that scene 1 
of inconeeivalila solemnity, which lies yet fm-ther on- I 
ward, wo shall still find ourselves surrounded by the J 
consciousness of duty, to pain us whenovor it has bcea I 
violated, and to console ns so far as God may have I 
given us grace to perform it." ' 



SECTION III. 



OF CONSCIENCE. 



We have thus lar endeavored to show that there is 
in man a faculty denominated ConBcicnce ; and that it 
is not merely a discriminating, biit also an impulsivo 
fiiculty. The nest question to be considered is, \Vhat is 
the authority of this impulse ? 

Tlie object of the present section is to show that this 
is the most authoritative impulse of which we Jind our- 
selves susceptible. 

The supremacy of conscience may be illustrated in I 
various ways. 

I. It is involved in the very conception which meitB 
form of this faculty. , 

The various impulses of which we find ourselves su»-i 
ceptible, can differ only in two respects, that of strength f 
and that of authority. 

When wc believe tliem to differ innothing hut streii^hy J 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong- 
est. Thus, if diflbront kinds of food be set before us, all 
equally healthful, wo feel entirely nt liberty to partake^ 
01 that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are ■ ' 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a joiirney hy land, or hy water, he considers it 
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3 Biifficient motive for choice, that the one mode of traV' 
elliiig is moro pleasant to him tliau the other. But when 
our impulses diflerin authority, ^^Q feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strerigth of impulse, and to obey that, 
be it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. 
Thus, suppose our desire for any particular kind of fgod 
to be ever so strong, and wo know tliat it would injure 
our health, self-love would admonish us to leave it 
alone. Now, self-love being a more authoritative im- 
> pulse than passion, wo feel an obligation to obey it, bo 
its admonition ever so weak, and the impulse of appetite 
ever so vehement. If we yield to tlie impulse of appe- 
tite, be it ever so strong, in opposition to that of self- 
love, bo it ever so weak, we feel a consciousness of self- 
degradation, and of acting unworthily of our nature ; 
and if we see another person acting in this mamier, we 
cannot avoid feeling towards him a sentiment of con- 
tempt. " 'Tis not in foily not to scorn a fool." And, 
in general, whenever we act in obedience to a lower, 
and in opposition to a higher sentiment, wa feel this 
consciousness of degradation, which we do not feel when 
the impulses differ only in degree. And, conversely, 
whenever we feel this consciousness of degradation for 
acting in obedience to one instead of to another, wo 
may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority. 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall fiiid that we always 
are conscioiis of a sentiment of self-degradation when- 
ever we disobey the monition of conscience, be that mo- 
nition ever so weak, to gratify the impulse of appetite, 
or passion, or self-love, be that impulse ever so strong. 
Do we consider it any palliation of the guilt of murder, 
for the criminal to declare that his vindictive feelings 
impelled him much moro strongly than his conscience? 
whereas, if we perceived in those impulses no other 
difference than that of strength, we should consider this 
not merely an excuse, but a justification. And that 
the impulse of conscience is of the highest authority is 
evident from the fact that we cannot conceive of any 
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circumstancos in wliicli we should not feel guilty and 
degraded from acting in obedience to any impulse what- 
ever in opposition to it. Aud thus, wo caunot concoitB 
of any more exalted character than that of him who, on 
all occasions, yields himself up implicitly to the im- 
pulses of conscience, all things else to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I think no higher evidence can be pro' 
duced to show that we do really regard the impulse of 
conscience as of higher authority than any other of . 
which we are conscious. 

H. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident 
by observing the feeluigs which arise within us when 
we compare the actions of men with those of beings of 
an inferior order. 

Suppose a brute to act from appetite, and injure itself 
by ghittony ; or from passion, aud injure another bruto 
from anger : wo feci nothing liko moral disapprobation. 
We pity it, and strive to put it out of its power to act 
thus in future. We never feel that a bruto is disgraced 
or degraded by such an action. But suppose a man to 
act thus, and we cannot avoid a feeling of disapproba- 
tion and of disgust ; a conviction that the man lias douo 
violence to bis nature. Thus, to call a man a brute, a 
sensualist, a glutton, is to speak to him in the most in- 
sulting manner : it is to say, in the strongest terms, that 
he has acted unworthily of himself, and of the nature 
with which his Creator lias endowed him. 

Again. Let a brute act from deliberate eclfislmess ; 
that is, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness 
upon the whole, nnmindful of the impulsions of present 
a,ppetite, but yet wholly regardless of the happiness of 
any other of its species. In no case do we feel disgust 
at such a course of action ; and ui many eases, we, on 
the contrary, rather regard it with favor. We thus 
speak of the cunning of animals in taking their prey, in 
escaping danger, and in securing for themselves all the 
amount of gratification that may be in their power. 

We are sensible, in these cases, that the animal has 
acted from the highest impulses of which the Creatot 
has made it susceptible. But let a ma^ act thus. 
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him, careful merely of Lis own happiness upon the 
■whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly wil- 
liug to sacrifice the happiness of others, to auy amount 
whatsocTcr, to promote his own, to the least amount 
soever. Such has been, frequently, tlie character of 
Ecnsual and unfeeling tyi-ants. Wo are conscious, in 
Buch a case, of a sentiment of disgust and deep disap- 
probation. We feel that the man has not acted in 
obedieuco to the Mghest impulses of which he was sus- 
ceptible; and poets and satirists and historians unite 
ill holdiug him up to the world as an object of univei'sal 
detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impolses 
of passion and appetite and self-love, act, under all 
circumstances, in obedience to the monitions of con- 
seieoce, unmoved and unallured by pleasure, and un- 
awed by power ; and we instinctively fee! that he has 
attained to the highest eminence to which our nature 
can aspire; and that he has acted from the highest 
impulse of which his nature is susceptible. We are con- 
scious of a conviction of his superiority, which nothing 
can outweigli ; of a feeling of veneration, allied to tlie 
reverence which is due to the Supreme Being. And 
with this homage to virtue all history is filled. The 
judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity will 
condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder the mar- 
tyr, but after-ages will venerate the martyr, and exe- 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names 
of those on whom all past time has united in conferring 
the tribute of praise-worthiness, wo shall find them to 
be the names of those who, although they might diifcr 
in other respects, yet were similar in this, that they 
shone resplendent in the lustre of unsullied virtue. 

Now, as our Creator has constituted us such as wo 
are, and as by our very constitution wo do thus con- 
sider conscience to lie the most authoritative impulse 
of our nature, it must be the most authoritative, imless 
wo believe that he has deceived us, or, which is tlie 
same thing, that ho has so formed us as to give credit 
to a lie. 
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in. The supremacy of conscience mny be also il 
trated by showing tlie necessity of this supremacy t 
the accamplislimeLt of the objects for which man was 
created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a Bystom com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment of 
a ^ven object, there are three several views which wo I 
may have of it, and all of them necessary to a completo m 
and perfect knowledge of the thmg. ' 1 

1. We must have a knowledge of the sovoral parts I 
of which it is composed. Tlnis, ho who would under- 1 
stand a watch, must know the various wheels and 
springs wliich enter into the formation of the instru- 
ment. But tliis alone, as, for instance, if they were 
spread separately before him, upon a table, would give 
him a very imperfect conception of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how tlieso parts 1 
are put together. Tliis will greatly increase his knowl , 
edge ; but it will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ' 
ignorant of the Telations wliich tho parts sustain to each I 
other. A man might look at a steam boat until ha J 
was familiarly acquainted with its whole machinery, and 1 
yet not know whether tho paddles were designed to | 
move the piston-rod, or the pistou-rod to move tha I 
paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that ho should have a I 
conception of the relation which the several parts sus- I 
tain to each other ; that is, of the effect which every I 
part was designed to produce upou every other j 
When he has arrived at this idea, and has combined it 
with the other ideas just mentioned, then, and not 
till thon, is his knowledge of the instrument complete. 

It is manifest thSt this last notion — that of the rela 
tions which the parts sustain to each other — is f 
quently of more importance than cither of the otliora. I 
Ho who has a conception of the cause of motion in a.J 
Bteam-engine, and of tho manner in which the ciids arav 
accomplished, has a more valuable notion of iho instru-l 
ment than he who has ever so accurate a knowledj^ of I 
the several parts, without a conception of tho rclatioa. ■] 
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Thus, in the history of aetroaomy we loarn that the 
existence of the seyeroJ parts of the solar system was 
known for ages, without being productive of any valu- 
ablo result. Tlie progress of astronomy is to be dated 
from the moment when the relation which the several 
parts hold to each other was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the 
relation which the several parts of auy system are de- 
signed, by its author, to sustain to each other. I know 
of no other way than to find out that series of relations 
in obedience to which the system will accomplish the 
object for which it was constructed. Thus, if we desire 
to ascertain the relation which the parts of a watch are 
designed to sustain to each other, we inquire wliat is 
that series of relations in obedience to which it will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was constructed ; 
that is, to keep time. For instance, we should conduct 
the inquiry by trying each several part, and ascertain- 
ing by experiment whether, ou the supposition that it 
teas the cause of motion, the result, namely, the keeping 
of time, could be effected. After we had tried them 
all, and had found that under no other relation of the 
parte to each other than that which assumes the main- 
spring to be the source of motion, and the balance- 
wheel to bo the regulator of the motion, the result 
could be produced ; we should conclude with certainty 
that this was the relation of the parts to each other, 
intended to he established by the maker of the watch. 

And, again, if an instrument' were designed for sev- 
eral purposes, and if it was found that not only a single 
purpose could not be accomplished, but that no one of 
tliem could be accomplished under any otjier system of 
relations than that which had been at first discovered, 
wo should arrive at the liighest proof of which the caso 
was susceptible, that such was the relation intended to 
be established between the parts by the inventor of the 
machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of parts in the man- 
ner above stated. He has various powers, and facul- 
ties, and impulses; and he is mauit'estly dosigued to 
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produce Eome result. As to the ultimate design for 
which man was created, there may ho a difference of 
opinion. In one view, however, I presume there will 
be no difference. It will be allowed by all that he was 
desigued for tlie production of his own Iiappinoss. Look 
at his senses, his intellect, bis affections, tuid at the 
external objects with which these arc brought into ro- 
lation; and at the effects of the legitimate action of 
these powers upon their appropriate objects ; and no 
one can for a moment doubt that this was one object . 
for which man was created. Thus it is as clear tliat I 
the eye was intended to be a source of pleasui'e as that: I 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is ] 
as clear that the ear was intended to be a source of 
pleasure as to be the organ of bearing. And thus of , 
tlie other faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the 
production of happuiess, it is manifest that wo must 
take into tho account, man as a society as well as man 
ae an individual. The larger part of the happiness of 
the individual depends upon society ; so that whatever J 
would destroy tho happuiess of man as a society, would I 
destroy the happiness of man as an individual. And 
such is the constitution under which we are placed, that 
no benefit or injury can be, in its natm-o, individual. 
Whoever truly promotes his own happmess, promotoa 
the happiness of society ; and whoever promotes the 
happiness of society, promotes his own happiness. In 
this view of tlie subject, it will then be proper to con- 
sider man as a society, as an instrument for producing 
tlio happmess of man as a society, as well as man as 
an individual, as an instrument for producing the hap- 
piness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the , 
production of human happiness, iu the sense here ex- 
plained. I 

If we examine the impulsive and restraining faculties 1 
of man, we shall find that tboy may generally be com- 
preliended under three classes : 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of tliis class of ' 
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our faculties is to impel us towards cortaio acts which 
produGG iminGdiatG pleasure. . Thus, the appetite for 
fjod impels us to seek gratificatiou by oatiug. The love 
of power impels us to seek the gratification resulting 
from superiority ; and so of all the rest. 

If we consider the. nature of theso faculties, we shall 
find that tboy impel us to ioimediato gratification, with- 
out any respact to the consequences, cither to ourselves 
or to others ; and that they know of no limit to indul- 
gence, until, by their own action, they paralyze the 
power of enjoyment. Thus, the love of food would 
impel us to cat, imtil eating ceased to be a source of 
pleasure. And where, from the nature of the case, no 
such limit exists, our passions ai'e insatiable. Such is 
the case with the love of wealth, and the love of power. 
In these instances, there being in the constitution of 
man no limit to the power of gratification, the appetite 
grows by wliat it feeds on. 

2. Interest or self-love. This fiiculty impels us to 
seek our own happiness, considered in reference either 
to a longer or shorter period, but always to one beyond 
the present moment. Thus, if appetite impelled me to 
eat, aclf-love would prompt me to eat such food, and in 
such quantity, as would produce for me the greatest 
amount of happiness upon the whole. If passion 
prompted me to revenge, self-love would prompt mo to 
seek revenge in such a manner as would not involve 
me in greater distress than that which I uow suQUr ; or 
to control the passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
it as to promote my -own happiness for the future, as 
well as for the present. In all cases, however, the 
promptings of self-love have respect solely to the pro- 
duction of our own liappiness ; they have notliing to do- 
with the happiness of any other being. 

3. Conscience. The office of conscience, considered 
in i-elation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to re- 
strain our appetites within such limits that the gratifi- 
cation of them will injure neither ourselves nor others ; 
and so to govern our self-love, that we shall act, ftot 
solely iu obedience to the law of otir own liappiness, 
but in obedience to that law which restricts the pursiut ■ 
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of happiness within such limits as shall not interfere 
with the happiness of others. It is not hera asserted ' 
that conscience always admonishes us to this effect, or 
that when it admonishes us it is always succeasful. Wo 
may, if we please, disobey its monitions ; or, from rca 
sons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions may have 
- ceased. What we would speak of here is the tendency 
and object of this faculty, and the result to wliich, if 
it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And j 
that such is its tendency, I think that no one, who r 
fleets upon the operations of liis own mind, can for I 
moment doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system for the promotion 
of happiness, individual and social, and these various 
impelling powei'stoheparts of it. These powers being 
frequently, in their nature, contradictory, — that is, be- 
ing such that one frequently impels to and another 
repels /rom the same action, — the question is, In what 
relation of these powers to each otlier can the happiness 
of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. It cannot be asserted that when these impulsioffl 
are at variance it is a matter of indifference to whid 
of them wo yield ; that is, that a man is just a» happy, ' 
and renders society just as happy, by obeying the one 
as the other. For, as men always obey either the one or tlie 
other, this would be to assert that all men are equally 
liajipy, and that every man promoted his own happiness 
just as much by one course of conduct as by another ; 
than which nothing can be more directly at variance 
with the whole experience of all men in all ages. It 
would be to assort tliat the glutton who is racked with 
pain is as happy as the temperate and healtliy man ; 
and that Nero and Caligula wore as great benefactorB _ 
to mankind as Howard or Wilberforce. 

2, If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness t 
VjMch of them we yield the supremacy, the questiM 
returns. Under what relation of each to the other can 
the happiness of man be most successfully promoted '1 

1. Can the happinosB of man be promoted by subj^ei- 
ing his other impulses to his Rppetites and passions 'i 
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By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, fl3 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to 
the individual of such a coT\rse would be sickness and 
death. It would be a life of unrestrained gratification 
of every desire, nntU the power of enjoyment was ex- 
hausted, without the least regard to the future ; aud 
of refusal to endiiro any present pain, no matter how 
great might be the snhseqiient advantage. Every one 
must see that, under the jjresent constitution, such a 
course of life must produce notliiug hut individual mis- 
ery. 

The result upon society would be its utter destruc- 
tion. It would render every man a ferocious beast, 
bent upon nothing but present gratification, utterly 
reckless of the consequences which gratifejation pro- 
duced upon himself, cither directly or through the 
instrumentahty of others, and reckless of the havoc 
which he made of the happiness of hia neighbor. Now, 
it is manifest that tlie result of subjecting man to such 
a principle would be not only the destruction of socie- 
ty, but also, in a few years, the entire destruction of 
the human race. 

2, Can the happiness of man be best promoted by 
subjecting all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the tilings around us, is mani- 
festly insufficient to secure our own happiness, even 
by ihe most sagacious self-love. When we give up 
the present pleasure, or suffer the present paui, we 
must, from necessity, be wholly ignorant whether we 
shall ever reap the advantage wo anticipate. The 
system, of which every individual forms a part, was not 
constructed to secure the happinc&s of any single indi- 
vidual ; and he who devises his plans with solo refer- 
ence to himself, must find thom continually thwarted 
by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency which is 
overruling all things upon principles directly at vari- 
ance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, 
Hhen, as we can never certainly secure to ourselves thoso 
results which selHove anticipates, it seems necessary 
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that, in order to derivo from our actions the happiiiesa 
which they are capable of producing, thoy involve ia 
themselves some clement, irrespective of future result, 
which shall give us pleasure, let the result be wliat it 
may. 

The imperfection of self-love as a director of conduct i 
is nobly set forth in Cardinal Woolsey's advice to Cron*- 
well: 

Mark but mj fall, and that nliich mined me, 
Cromwell, I ehargo tlieo fling away ambition; 
Love thyself last. ChcriBli iliQ hoarta ibat Uate tbee. 

Bd just, BDiI fear not; 
Let all tlio oad9 tliou aim'st at bo Clij coontrj^ 
Thy God's, and tniDh's; thou, if thou lall'st, Cromwell! 
Thou f^U'st a blessed martyr. 

Emm Tin., Act. 111., S<»iM 9. 
May he doJutHce, 
For traiKs sake, and his roiuciencB ; that tila boDca, 
Whoa he has nm his course, and sleeps [n bleasiugs. 
May have a tomb of orpbans' teara wept on thorn." 

JSkL 
For care and trouble set your thought, 

'E.^'a when your end's attaineil ; 
And alt yoor plans may como to naught. 
When OTery norvo is strained. 

BcBKB — Epiath to a YouitQ fVtend. 
Bat, mouslel thou art not alone 

In proving/oreaifffti may bo vain: 
Ths beel laid echcmes of mics and men 

Gang aSi agley, 
And Uwaeui naught but gr^fa^i pain 
For promised joy. 

BtTBNS— On taming up a Jfousa'a Ntst. 

Besides, a man acting from uncontrolled self-love 
knows of no other object than his own happiness. Ho 
would sacrifice the happiness of others to any amount, 
how great soever, to secure his own, in any amount, 
how small soever. Now, suppose every individual to 
aet in obedience to this principle ; it must produce mii- 
vers^ war, and terminate in the subjection of all to the 
dominion of the strongest, and in sacrificing the happi- 
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ness of all to tliat of one ; that is, producing the least 
amoutil of happiness of which the system is BUsceptible. 
And stili more, since men who have acted upon this princi- 
ple have Ireen proverbially unhappy, the result of such a 
course of conduct is to render ourselves miserable by the 
miserp of every one else ; that is, its tendency is to tho 
entire destruction of happiness. It is manifest, then, 
that the highest happiness of man cannot bo promoted 
by subjecting all his impiilses to tho government of self- 
love. 

Lasdy. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to bo 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of ttiis impulse, so far as this subject is 
concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of 
, man within those limits that shall conduce to hia hap- 
piness on the whole, and so to control the impulse of 
self-love, that the individual, in the pursuit of his own 
happiness, shall never interfere with the rightful hap- 
piness of his neighbor. Each one, under such a system, 
and governed by such an impulse, would enjoy all the 
happiness which he could create by the use of the pow- 
era which Gfod had given him. All men doing tims, 
tho whole would enjoy all the - happiness of which their 
constitution was susceptible. The happiness of man as 
an individual, and as a society, would thus be, hi the 
best conceivable manner, provided for. And thus, 
under the relation which we have suggested, — that is, 
conscience being supreme, and governing both self-love 
aud passion ; and self-love, whore no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion, — man individual and 
man universal, considered as an instrument for tho 
production of happiness, would best accompUsh the 
purpose for which lie was created. This, then, is the 
relatiou between his powers, which was designed to be 
established by his Creator. 

It can iu tlie same manner be shown, that if man, 
individual and universal, be considered as an instru- 
ment for the production of power, this end of his crea- 
■ tion can be accomplished most successfully by obedience 
to the relation here suggested ; that is, on the principle 
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tlial the authority oF conscionco is Buprenii?.' This ia 
couclusively sliown in Butler's Analogy, Part I, Chap- 
ter 3. And thus, let anp reasonable end be suggested 
for which it may bo supposed that man has bceu oi-ea- 
ted, and it will be found timt this end cim be beet at- 
tained by the subjection of every other impulse to that 
of eouscicnce ; nay, that it can be attained m no other 
way. And hence the argument seems coiichisive, that 
tills is the relation intended by his Creator to be cstab- 
tished between his faculties. 

If the preceding views bo courect, it will follow : 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue, it ia 
118 true that be has designed him for virtue as for any- 
thing else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse bo the most autlioritative in hia 
nature, it is equally manifest that man is made for vir- 
tue more than for anything' else. 

3. And hence he who is vicious not only acts co»- 
traryto his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse 
of his nature ; that is, he acts as much in opposition to 
his nature as it is poEsible for us to conceive. 
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SECTION IV. 



THE CULTIVATIOB OP COHSCIEaTCK, 

Conscionco follows the general law by which the ira- 
pvovcmeut of aU our other faculties is regulated. It is 
strengtliened by use; it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself, and not of some other faculty, 

I Via goubIII expen, male ruft Ban. 
Fim lemperalam, dl qnoijuc provebunt 
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Tills is BO plaiu a case, tliat it seems wonderful that tlioro 
sliould hayc beeu any mistake concerning it. Every 
one knows that the arms are not BtreiigtLeued by using 
the legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste 
by using the understanding. So the consaienee cau he 
strengthened, not hy using the memory, or the taste, or 
the understanding ; but by using the conscience, and 
by using it precisely according to the laws, and under 
the conditions designed by our Creator. The conscience 
is not improved by the reading of moral essays, nor by 
committing to memory moral precepts, nor by imagin- 
ing moral vicissitudcB ; hut by hearkening to its moni- 
tions, and obeying its impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
science, we shall find Uiat its office is of a threefold 
character. 

1. It enables us to discover the moral quality of 
actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasiira when we have done right, 
and of pain wTien we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may bo im- 
proved and injured in each of these respects. 

I, Of the improvement of the discriminating power 
of conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by reflecting upon the moral character of our actions, 
both before and after wo have performed them. If, be- 
fore we resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we 
Buffer ourselves to be committed to it, we dcUhorately 
ask, la this right f am I now actuated by appetite, hy 
self-love, or by conscience ? we shall seldom mistake 
the path of duty. After an action has been performed, 
if we deliberately and impassiouately examine it, we 
may without difficulty determine whether it was right 
or wrong. Now, with every such effort as this, the dis- 
criminating power of conscience is strengthened. We 
discern moral differences more distinctly ; and wo dis- 
tinguish between actions that before seemed blended 
and similar. 
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2. Thciliscrimiiiatiug powor of conscienco is improvod 
by meditating upon cliaractcrs of prel'inineut excellence, 
and Bpecially upon the character of God our Creator, 
and Christ our Redeemer, the Fountain of all moral 
excellence. As wo cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to 
beauty, by meditating upon the most Unished specimens 
of art or the most lovely eceiieiy in nature, so con- 
science, or our moral susceptibility, is improved by med- 
itating upon anything eminent for moral goodness. It 
ie hence that example produces bo powerful a moi-al 
effect ; and hence that one single act of licroic virtue, 
as that of Howard, or of illustrious sellKleuial, gives a 
new impulse to the moral cliaracter of an age. Men 
cannot reflect upon such actions witltout the production 
of a change in their moral susceptibility. Hence the 
effect of the Scripture representations of the character 
of God, aad of the moral glory of the heavenly state. 
The Apostle Paul refers to tliis principle wlien lie says, 
" We all, with opeil face, beholding as in a glass tlio 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

On the contrary, the discriminating power of con- 
science may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character 
of our actions, botli before and after wo have performed 
them. As taete is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that 
we fail to distinguish between elegance and vulgarity, 
and between beauty and deformity ; so, if we yield to 
the impulses of passion, and turn a deaf car to the 
monitions of conscience, the dividing-lino betwTiGn right 
and wrong seems gradually to become obhtcrated. Wo 
pass from the confines of the one into tliose of the other 
with less and less sensation, and at last negloct the dis- 
tinction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact : 



This is one of the most common causes of the griey- J 
kiuoral imperfection which we everywhere behold. 
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Men act without moral reflection. They will aek, ro- 
Bpectiiig an action, every question before that most 
important one, Is it right ? and in the great majority 
of cases act without putting to themselves this question 
at all. " The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master's crih ; hut Israel doth not know, my people do 
not consider." If any man doubt whether this be true, 
let him ask himself, How large is the portion of the ac- 
tions which I perform upon which I dehherately decide 
whether they be right or wrong ? And on how large a 
portion of my actions do I form such a decision, after 
they have been performed 1 For the want of this re- 
flection, the most pernicious habits are daily formed or 
Btrengthenod ; and when to tlio power of habit Js added 
the seductive influence of passion, it is not wonderful 
that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2. The diseriminating power of conscience is impah'cd 
by frequent meditation upon vicious cliaracter and ac- 
tion. By frequently contemplating vice, our passions 
become excited, and our moral disgust diminishes. 

Thus, also, by becoming familiar with wicked men, 
we leai'u to associate whatever tlicy may possess of intel- 
lectual or social interest with their moral character; 
and honce our abhorrence of vice is lessened. Tlius, 
men who are accustomed to view habitually any vicious 
custom, cease to have their moral feelings excited by 
heliolding it. All this is manifest from the facts mado 
known in the progress of every moral reformation. Of 
so delicate a texture has God made our moral nature, 
and so easily is it oitlior improved or impaired. Pope 
gays, truly : 

Yica ia a monster of bo frightful mion, 
As, to be dreaded, nccda bnt to be eccn : 
Bat seen too on, familiar with her face. 
We flrat endure, then pity, then embmco. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that this fact will 
enable us to estimate the value of much of our readi 
and of much of our society. Whatever fills the memory 
with scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination 
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conceptions of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thought" 
lessness, must, by the whole of this effect, render as 
Ticioos. As a man of literary sensibility will avoid a 
badly-written book, for fear of injuring his taste, by Iioir 
much more sliould we dread communion with any- 
thing wrong, lest it should contamiuato our imagination, 
and thus injure our moral seuse ! 

II. The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the ele- 
ments of man's active nature. Wo are endowed with 
appetites, passions, and self-love, in all their various 
forms ; and any one of them, or all of them, may at 
times be found impelling us towards actions in opposi- 
tion to the impulsion of conscience ; and, of coureo, one 
or the other impulse must be resisted. Now, as the law 
-of our faculties is universal, that they are strengthened 
hy use and weakened by disuse, it is manifest that, 
when we obey the impulse of conscience, and resist tlie 
impulae of passion, the power of conBcience ia strength- 
ened ; and, on the contrary, when wo obey the impulse 
of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power of 
pasaion is strengthened. And, yet more, as either of 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weak- 
ened. Tlius, every time a man does right, he gains a 
victory over his lower propensities, acquires self-control, 
and becomes more emphatically a freeman. Every time 
a man does wrong, that is, yields to his lower propen- 
sities, he loses self-control, he gives to his passions power 
over him, ho weakens the practical supremacy of con- 
science, and becomes more perfectly a slave. The do- 
sigu of the Christian religion in tliis respect is to bring 
us under the dominion of conscience, cnlighteued hy 
revelation, and to dehver us from the slavery of evil 
propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed." And, on the 
contrary, " Wliosoevcr committeth sin, is the servant 
[the slave] of sin." 

Again. It is to be remarked, that there exists a 
rocipiwal connection between the use of the dia» 
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criminating and of the impulsive power of conscionoe. 
Tlie moro a man reflects upon moral distiuctions, the 
greater will be the practical influence which he will 
find them to exert over him. And it is still moro 
decidedly true, that the more implicitly we obey the im- 
pulsions of conscience, the more acnte will he its power 
of discrimination, and the more prompt and definite its 
deeisious. This connection between theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical application is frequently illustrated 
in the other faculties. He who delineates objects of 
loveliness, finds the discriminating power of taste to im- 
prove. And thus also this efiect, in morals, is frequently 
alluded to in the Scriptures, 

Our Saviour declares, " If any man will (&> his will, 
he shall /mow of the doctrine." 

Thus, also, " Unto him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have ahiindance ; hut from hira that hath not- 
[that is, does not improve what he has], shall be taken 
away even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul : " I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, kof^ and acceptable unto 
God, which is your rational service ; and he ye not con- 
formed to this world, hut be ye transformed unto the 
renewing of your mind, that {^so that, to the end that'\ 
yc may know what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect wUl of the Lord." 

in. The sensibility of conscience as a source of pleas- 
ure or of pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by 
disuse. 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger 
is his impulse to do right, and tlie greater is the pleas- 
ure that results from the doing of it. A liberal man 
derives a pleasure from the practice of charity, of which 
the covetous man can form no conception. A bene- 
ficent man is made happy by acts of self-denial and 
philanthropy, while a selfish man performs an act of 
goodness by painful and strenuous effort, and merely to 
escape the reproaches of conscience. By the habitual 
R^nmise of the benevolent affections, a man becomes 
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more and more capacious of virtue, capable of higher 
iiid more disintorOBted and more self-denying acts of 
mercy,until he becomes an enthusiast in goodness, loving 
to do good better than anythuig else. And, in the same 
manner, the more our affections to God are exercised, 
the more constant and profound is the happiness which 
they create, and the more absolutely is every other wish 
absorbed by the single desire to do the will of God. Il- 
lustrations of these remarks may bo found in the lives 
of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other philan- 
thropists. Thus, it is said of our Saviour, " He wont 
about doing good." And he says of himself, " Mi/ meat 
is to ^ the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his 
work." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our present 
dtate, opportunities for moral improvement and moral 
pleasure are incessantly occurring. Under the present 
conditions of our bemg, there are everywhere, and at 
all times, sick to be relieved, mourners to bo comforted, 
ignorant to be taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men 
by nature enemies to God to be won back to reconcili- 
ation to him. The season for moral labor depends not, 
like that for physical labor, upon vicissitudes beyond 
our control : it depends solely upon our own will. This 
I suppose to bo the general principle involved in our 
Saviour's remark to his apostles : " Say ye not, There 
are four months, and then cometh the harvest ? Lift up 
your eyes, and look upon the fields, lor they are white 
already to the harvest." Tliat is, the fields are always 
waiting for the laborer in the moral liarvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually vio- 
lates his conscience, not only is more feebly impelled 
to do right, but he becomes less sensible to the pain of 
doing wrong. A child feels poignant remorse after the 

^ arst act of pilfering. Let the habit of dishonesty be 
formed, and he will become so hackneyed in sin, that 

1 he will perpetrate robbery with no other feeling than the 
mere fear of detection. The first oath almost palsies 
the tongue of the stripling. It requires but a few 
months, however, to transform him into the bold and , 
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thoughtless hlasphcnier. The murderer, after the death 
of liis first victim, is agitated with all the horrors of 
guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood 
until he have no more feeling for man than the hutclicr 
for the animal which ho slaughters. Burk, ■who was in 
the habit of murdering men for the purpose of selluig 
their bodies to the Burgeons for dissection, confessed 
this of himself. Nor is this true of individuals alone. 
Whole communities may become so accustomed to 
deeds of violence, as not merely to lose all the milder 
sympathies of their natiire, but also to take pleasure in 
exhibitions of the most revolting ferocity. Such was 
the case in Rome at the period of tlio gladiatorial con- 
tests ; and such was the i'act in Paris at the time of tlio 
Pi-ench Revolution. 

This also serves to Ulustrate a frequently repeated 
aphorism, Quern Dcus vuU perdere,pnus demeniat. As 
a man becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in 
crime. Unchecked by conscienge, he Tcoturos upon 
more and more atrocious villany, and he does it with 
less and less precaution. As in the earliest stages of 
guilt he is betrayed by timidity, iu the latter stages of 
it he is exposed by recklessness. Ho is thus discov- 
ered by the very effect which his conduct is produc- 
ing upon his own mind. Thus oppressors and despots 
seem to rush upon their own ruin, as though bereft of 
reason. Such limits has our Creator, by the conditions 
of our being, set to the range of human atrocity. 

Thus we see that by every step iu our progress in 
virtue, the succeeding step becomes less difficult. In 
proportion as we deny our passions, they become less 
imperative. The oftener we conquer them, the less is 
the moral effort necessary to secure tlie victory, and the 
less frequently and the less powerfully do they assail 
us. By every act of sticcessful resistance, we diminish 
the tremendous power of habit over us, and thus be- 
come more perfectly under the government of our own 
will. Thus, with every act of obedience to conscience, 
our character is fixed upon a more immovable foundar 
tion. 
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Aud, on the contrary, hy every act of vicious indul- I 
gence, we give our passions more uncontrolled powerj 
over us, and diminisli the power of reason and of coo-T 
science. Thus, by every act of sin, wo not only incur J 
new guilt, but we slretiglhen the bias towards sin during ' 
the tp/u>h of our subsequent being;. Heuce every vicious 
act renders our return to virtue more difficult and 
more hopeless. The tendency of such a course i 
give to habit the power which ought to he exerted by 
our will. And hence it is not improhablo that the con- J 
ditions of our being may be such as to allow of our.J 
arriving at such a state, that reformation may be actu- 
ally impossible. That tlie holy Scriptures allude to 
each a condition during the present life, is evident. 
Such, also, is probably the necessary condition of the 
wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus prodiiced upon our moral ■ 
nature, it deserves to be remarked, tliat this loss of sen- I 
sibility is probably only temporary. There is reason to 
believe that no impressions made upon the human kouI 
during its present probatiouai-y state are ever pcrmar 
nently erased. Causes operating merely upon man's 
physical nature frequently revive whole trains of 
thought, ■and even the knowledge of languages which 
had been totally forgotten during the greater portion 
of a long life. This seems to show tliat the liability to 
lose impressions once made upon us depends upon some 
condition arising from our material nature only, and 
that this liability will cease as soon as our present mode 
of existence terminates. That is to say, if the power 
of retaining knowledge is always the same, but if our 
consciousness of kvowledge is veiled by our material 
organs, when these have been laid aside, our entire con- 
sciousness will return. Now, indications of the same 
nature are to bo found in abundance with respect to 
conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life in 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like other 
men, are frequently, without any assignable cauae, tor- 
mented with all tlie agonies of remorse ; so tli^t the 
mere consciousness of guilt has become absolnlely ior 
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tolerable, and tlicy bavo pcrisbed by derangement or by 
suicide. The horrors of a licentious sinner's death-bed 
present a striking illustration of the same solemn fact. 
A scene of this sort has been no less vividly than aceii- 
rately described by Dr. Young, in the death of Alta- 
mont. All tliese things should be marked by us as 
solemn warnmga. They show us of what tlie constitu- 
tion under which wo exist is capable ; and it is in forms 
like these that the " coming events " of eternity " 
their shadows before." 



In sncli indexes, 

Tbe baby figares of llie giant n 
or tliingH to come at largo. 
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Several plain niles of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, wliich may more properly be introduced 
here than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolve vpon an action, or a course of 
action, 

1. Ciiltivato tlie habit of deciding upon its moral 
character. Let the first question always be. Is tliis 
action right ? For this purpose God gave you this fac- 
ulty. If you do not use it, you are false to yourself 
and inexcusable before God. We despise a man wlio 
never uses Ids reason, and scorn him as a fool. Is he 
not mucli more to be despised who neglects to use a fac- 
ulty of so much higher aiithority than reason 7 And 
let the question, Is this right ? be asked Jirst, before 
imagination has" set before us the seductions of pleasure, 
or any step has been taken which should pledge otu 
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coaBistGiicy of character. If we ask this question _^rs/, 
it cau generally ba decided with caso. If wo wait i 
the miud is agitated and harassed by coutendiug t 
tioiis, it will not bo easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember that your conscieuce has become 
perfect from your frequent abuse of it. Honco, iu 
many cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. lo- 
stead of deciding; it will freqiieutly only doubt. That 
dovbt should be, generally, as imperative as a decision. 
"Wlien you, therefore, doubt respecting tho virtue of an 
action, do not perform it unless you as much donbt 
whether yon are at liberty to refrain from it. Thus 
saya President Edwards, in one of his resolutions : 
" Resolved, never to do anything of which I so much 
question the lawfulness, as that I intend at the same 
time to consider and examine afterwards whether it bo 
lawful or not ; except I as much question the lawfuhicss 
of tlie omission." 

3. Cnltivate on all occasions, in private or in public, 
in small or great, in action or iu thought, the habit of 
obeying the monitions of conscience ; all other things to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 



ItB 8liglltes^ toachcs, inEtant pi 

Debar a' slile preteuojs; 
And resolutely keep its \a.via, 
. Uncaring consoqnenccs. 



The supremacy of conscience imposes upon you the 
obligation to act thus. You cannot remember, in the 
course of your whole life, an instance in which you 
regret having obeyed it ; and you cannot remember a 
single instance in which you do not regret having diso- 
beyed it. There can nothing happen to you bo bad as 
to have dono wrong : there can nothing bo gahied so 
valuable as to have done right. And remember that it 
is Only by cultivating tho practical supremacy of coii- 
Bcionco over every other impulse that you can attain to 
that bold, simple, manly, elevated character which is 
essential to true gi'eatness. 
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This lias been frjquciilly tauglit us, ovoii by the hea- 
then po(3t3 : 



Tirtos, rcpulsic ncacEa aordldn, 

IntnminaLis Calget hanoribufi: 

Noc snmit naC poolt secures 



Virta.i, rccludens immeritis mori 
CcelBta, nognla tentat iter via; 
Costnaqno vulgirea oi Bdam 
Spomlc hamiiiii foglentD pDtiim, 

Horace, Lib. 3, Car. 9>. J 



P A greater than a heathen has said, " If thine eye 1 

r Biugle, thy whole body shall bo full of light ; " anil has 

I enforced the precept by the momentous question, What 

P shall it profit a man, tliough he should gain tlie whole 

world and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul '( " 
II, After an action has been performed, 
1. Cultivate the habit of reflecting upon your actions, 
and upon the intention with which they have been per- 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral charac- 
ter. This is called self-examination. It is one of the 
most important duties in the life of a moral, and spe- 
cially of a probationary being. 

'Tia etoatly wiae to talk with onr past hoprs, 
And ask them what report they bore to licavor, 
And how they mi^jht have bomo more welcome news. 

a. Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the busi- 
ness of hurry or of negligence. Derote time exclusively 
to it. Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh 
your actions coolly and carefully, forgetting all other 
things in the conviction that you are a moral and an 
accountable being. 

b. Do il impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of passion and the 
allurements of self-interest. Put yourself in the place 
of those around you, and put others in your own phice, 
and remark how you would tlien consider your actions. 
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Pay groat attention to tho opinions of your enemies 
there in generally foundation, or at least tho appuarancQ 
of it, in what they say of you. But, ahovo all, take tho 
true and perfect standard of moral character exhihited 
in the precepts of the gospel, and exemplified in the 
lifo of Jcsua Ctirist ; and thus examine your conduct 
by the light that emanates from the holiness of heaven. 
2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your 
actions. 

1. If you are conscious of having done right.^ 
thankful to that God who has mercifully enabled you to^ 
do so. Observe the peace and serenity which fills youi.;! 
boBom, and remark how greatly it overbalances the sclf^ 
denials which it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you.' 
have made some progress in virtue. 

2. If your actions have been of a mixed character, — 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, — labor to obtain a clear view of each, 
and of tho circumstances which led you to confound 
them. Avoid the sources of this confusion ; and when 
you perform the same actions again, be specially on 
your guard against the influence of any motive of which 
you now disapprove. 

3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly,! 

1. Reflect upon tho wrong; survey the obligations' 
which you have violated, until you are sensible of your 
guilt. 

2. Be willing to suffer tho pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a I'riend, and aro designed to with- 
hold you from tho commission of wrong in future. 
Neither turn a neglectful ear to its monitions, nor 
drown its voice amid the bustle of business or the 
gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughta! 
uutil you have come to a settled resolution — a resolu*' 
iiQ-a founded on moral disapprobation of the action — 
never to do so any more. 

4. If restitution be in your power, make it without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. Tlio least that a 
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man ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is 
to repair the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. As every act of wrong is a, eiu agahist God, ecok 
in humble penitence his pardon through the merits and 
intercession of liis Son, Jesus Clirist. 

6. Ecmarlt the actions, or the courses of thinlcing, 
which were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. 
Be specially careful to avoid them in future. To this 
effect says President Edwards : " Resolved, that when I 
do any conspicuously evil action, to trace it back till I 
come to the original cause; and then both carefully 
endeavor to do so no more, and to fight and pray with 
all my might against the original of it." 

7. Do all this in humble dependence upon that mer- 
ciful and everywhere present Being who is always ready 
to grant us all the assistance necessary to keep his com- 
mandments, and who will never leave us nor forsake 
us, if we put our trust m him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that 
we are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for 
discerning a moral quality in human actions, impelling 
us towai'ds right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and 
that the dictates of this faculty are felt and known to be 
of supreme authority. 

The possession of this faculty renders us accounta- 
ble creatures. Witliout it wo should not ho specially dis- 
tinguished from the brutes. Witli it, wo are brought 
into moral relations with God, and all the moral iutel- 
ligences in the universe. 

Jt is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes 
us, if we will listen to its voice, and it frequently does 
BO even when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence 
we may always know our daty, if wo will but inquire 
for it. We can, therefore, never have any excuse for 
doing wrong, since no man need do wrong unless he 
chooses ; and no man will do it ignorantly, unless from 
criminal neglect of the faculty which God has given 
"lim. 

How solemn is the thought that wo are endowed 
with such a faculty, and that we can never be disnnited 
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from it! It goes witli us tlirough all the scenes of 1 
in company aiid alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, 
and recording ; and, as a source of happiness or of 
misery, it must abide with us forever. Well doth it 
become man, then, to reverence himself. 

And thus wo see that from his moral constitution, 
were there no other means of knowledge of dnty, man 
is an accountable creature. Man is under obligation to 
obey the will of God, in ichat marmeT soever signijttd. 
That it is eignified in this manner, I think there cannot 
be a question ; and for this knowledge he is justly held 
responsible. Tlius the Apostle Paul declares, that " the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the work of the law written on their 
hearts, their consciences being continually excusing or 
accusing one another." How much greater must be 
the responsibility of those to whom God has given the 
additional light of natural and revealed religion I 



CHAPTER III. 

THE NATUKE OF VIETUE. 
SUCTION I. 

OF TIRTDE IN GENEKAL. 



It hae been already reinarkod, that we find ourselves 
80 constituted as to staud ia various relations to all tlio 
beings around us, especially to our fellow-men and to 
God. There may be, and there probably are, other 
beings to whom, by our creation, we are related ; but we 
as yet have no information on the subject ; and we must 
wait until we enter upon another state, before the fact 
and the manner of the fact be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, aud either by the 
appointment of God, or from the necessity of the case, 
. — if, indeed, these terms mean anything different from 
each other, — there arise moral obligations to exercise 
certain affections towards other beings, aud to act 
towards them in a manner corresponding to those aflec- 
tions. Thus, we are taught in the Scriptures that the 
relation in which we stand to Deity involves the obli- 
gation to universal and unlimited obedience and love, 
and that the relation in which we stand to each otlicr 
involves the obligation to love, limited and restricted, 
aud, of course, to a mode of conduct in all respects 
correspondent to these affections. 

An action is rigki when it corresponds to these obli- 
gations, or, which is the same thing, is the carrying into 
effect of these affections. It is wrong when it is iu 
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violation of those obligations, or is the carrying into j 
effect any other affections. 

By means of our intellect we become aware of the \ 
relations in which we stand to the beings with whom -n 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our iutcliect- i 
ual facnlties we become acquainted with the existence 
and attributes of God, Ids power, his wisdom, his good- 
ness ; and it is by these same faculties that we imder- 
stand and verify those declarations of the Scriptiu'es I 
which give us additional knowledge of his attributes, 
and by whicli we arrive at a knowledge of the condi- 
tions of our being as creatures, and also of the various | 
relations in whicli we stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has boon remarked, is that faculty by I 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising ' 
Irom these relations ; by which we perceive the quality 
of right in those actions which correspond to these obli- 
gations, and of wrong in those actions which violate 
them, and by which we are impelled towards the one 
and repelled from the other. It is manifestly the design , 
of this faculty to suggest to us this feeling of obli- 
gation as soon as the relations on which it is founded I 
are understood ; and thus to excite in us the corre- ] 
spondiug affections. 

Now,' in a perfectly constituted moral and intellect- 1 
ual being, it is evident that there would bo a perfect 
adjustment between these external qualities and the I 
internal facnlties. A perfect eye is an eye that, xmder i 
the proper conditions, would discern every variety and 
shade of color in every object which it was adapted to 
perceive. Tlie same remark would apply to our hear- 
ing, or to any other sense. So, a perfectly constituted 
intellect would, under the proper conditions, discern the 
relations in which the being stood to other beings ; and 
a perfectly constituted conscience would at the same 
time become conscious of all the obligations which ■ 
arose from such relations, and would impel us to tlio 
corresponding courses of conduct. That is, there would 
exist a perfect adaptation between the external quali- 
ties which were addressed to these facilities, and the 
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feculties theinselTes, to which these qualities v:ri^ 
addressed. 

Hence, in a being thus perfectly constituted, it is 
manifest that virtue, iho doin^ of right, or obedience to 
conscience, would mean the same thing. 

When, howcTcr, we speak of the perfection of a moral 
oiganizatiou, we speak of the perfectness of adjustment 
between the faculty of conscieuce and tlio relations and 
obligations under which the particular being is created. 
fiouce this very perfection admits of various gradations 
aud modiQcations. For example : 

1. The relations of the same being change, during 
the progress of its existence, from infancy, through 
childhood and manhood, until old age. This change 
of relations involves a change of obligations ; aud the 
perfection of its moral organization would consist in 
the perfect adjustment of its moral faculty to its moral 
relations, throughout the whole course of its history. 
Now, the tendency of this change is, manifestly, from 
less to gi'eater ; that is, from loss imperative to more 
imperative, and from less numerous to more numerous 
obligations. That is, the tendency of the present sys- 
tem is to render beings more and more capacious of 
virtue and of vice, as far as we are permitted to have 
any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive 
either how numerous or how important may be our 
relations to other creatures in another state, or how 
much more intimate may be tlie relations in which wo 
shall stand to our Creator ; and as there can be no 
limit conceived to our power of comprehending these 
relations, nor to our power of becoming conscious of 
the obhgations which tliey involve ; so it is manifest 
that no limit can be conceived to the progress of jr~"'- 
capacity for vh-tne. It evidently contams within i 
elements adapted to infinite improvement, in any- 
in which we may exi ' 

3. And the same e 
tions must, from wl 
increase, aud our power for 
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continue to increase, if we perpetually violate them we b 
come more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also, 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus the 
very elements of a moral constitution seem to involve 
the necessity of illimitahlo progress, eitlier in virtue or 
in vice, so long as we exist. 

4. And as, on the one hand, we can have no concep- 
tion of the amount of attainment, both in virtue and 
vice, of wliich man is capable, so, on the other hand, we 
can have no conception of the delicacy of that moral 
tinge by which his character is first designated. We 
detect moral character at a very early age ; but tliis by 
no means proves that it did not exist long- before we 
detected it. Hence, as it may thus have existed before 
we were able to detect it, it is manifest that we have no 
elements by which to determine the time of its com- 
mencement. That is to say, in general, we are capable 
of observing moral quahties within certain limits, as 
from childhood to old age ; but this is no manner of 
indication that these qualities may not exist iji tlie 
being, both before and afterwards,- iji degrees greatly 
below and vastly above anything which we are capaltle 
of observing. 
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OF VIETUE m IMI'EEFECT BEINGS. 



Part I. Let us now consider this subject in relation 1 
to a being whose moral constitution has become di»^l 
ordered. 

Now, tills disorder might bo of two kinds : 

1. He might not perceive all tlie relations in which 

he stood, and which give rise to moral obligations, and, 

of course, would be unconscious of the corresponding 

ohligations. 
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2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscienca 
might be bo disordered as not to feel the obligation 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
being ? 

1. The relations under wliich he is conatitutod are 
the same, and the obligations arishig out of these rela 
tions are the same, as tliougli his moral constitution 
had not become disordered. 

. His actions would all be comprehended under two 



1. Those which came, if I may so express it, witliiu 
the limit of his conscience ; tliat is, those in wliieh his 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligation; 
and, 

2, Those in winch it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the first class of actions, it is manifest that, 
where conscieneo did correctly intimate to him his obli- 
gations, the doing of right and obedience to conscience 
would, as in tlie last section, be equivalent terins. 

But what shall we say of tliose without this limit ; 
that is, of those which he, from the conditions of his 
bcuig, is under obligation to jjerfoi-m ; but of whicli, 
from tlie derangement of liis moral nature, he does not 
perceive the obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, there 
could be in them no virtue ; for, the man perceiving in 
thom no moral quality, and having towards them no 
moral impulsion, moral obhgation could bo uo motive 
for performmg them. Ho might act from passion, or 
from self-love ; but, under such circumstauces, as there 
is no moral motive, there could be no praiseworthiness. 
Thus, for a judge to do justice to a poor widow, is man- 
ifestly right ; but a mau may do this without any moral 
desert; for, hear what the unjust judge saith : " Though 
I fear riot God, nor regard man, yet, because this widow 
trovbletk me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow that the performing of 
au action iu this manner is innocent. The relation in 
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which abeing stands to other beings involves tlio obliga- 
tion to certain feelings, as well as the acts correspond- 
ent to those feelings. If the act be performed, and the 
feeling bo wanting, the obligation is not fnlQlled, and 
the man may be guilty. How far he is guilty will be 
seen below. 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perform those 
actions whicli arc, as wo have said, without tlio limit of 
his conscience. In how far is the omission of theso ac- 
tions, or the doing of the contrary, innocent ? Tliat is 
to say, is the impulse of conscience in a morally impoiv 
feet being the limit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppose, depend upon the following 
considerations : 

1. His Imowlcdge of the relations m wliich ho stands. 
If he know not the relations in which he stands to 

others, and kave not the means of knowing- them, he is 
guiltless. If he know them, or have the means of know- 
ing them, and have not improved these means, be is 
guilty. This is, I think, the principle asserted by the . 
Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. Ho asscrta 
that the heathen are guilty in einnuig against God, bs- 
cause his attributes may be known by the light of nature. 
He also asserts that there will ho a difference between 
the condemnation of the Jews and that of the heathen, 
on the ground tliat the Jews were informed of many 
points of moral obligation, which tho heathen could not 
have ascertained without a revelation : " Those that siu 
without law shall perish without law ; and tliose that 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law." 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of 
this imperfection of bis conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not the result 
of his own act ho would bo gmltloss. But, in just bo 
far as it is the result of his own conduct, he is responsi- 
ble. And, inasmuch aa imperfection of conscience, or 
diminution of moral capacity, can result from nothinc 
but voluntary transgression, I suppose that ho must be 
answerable lor the whole amount of that imperfectitjii. 
We have already seen that conscience may bo improved 
8* 
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by asa and iujured liy disuse, or by abuse. Now, as a 
man is entitled to all the bcnefitB wljicb accrue from tbe 
faitliful improvemeni of his conscience, so he is respon- 
sible for all the injury that results from the abuse of it. 
That this is the fact, is, I think, evident from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known that the repetition of wickedness 
produces great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is fre- 
quently termed, hardness of heart. But no one ever 
considers tins stupidity as in any manner an excuse. 
It is, on the contrary, always held to be an aggravation 
of crime. Thus, we term a man, who has become so 
accustomed to crime that ho wiE commit murder with- 
out feeling and without regret, a remorseless murderer, 
a coldblooded assassin ; and every one knows that by 
these epithets we mean to designate a special and addi- 
tional element of guiltiness. This I take to be tbe 
universal sentiment of man. 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

■ Suppose two meu of precisely the same moral at- 
tainments, to-day, to commence at tlie same time two 
courses of conduct diametrically opposed to each other. 
The fii-st, by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates 
to the utmost Iiis moral nature, and increases with 
every day his capacities for virtue. The sphere of Iiis 
benevolent affections enlarges, and the activity of his 
moral feehugs becomes more and more intense, until 
he is filled with the most ardent desire to promote tlie 
welfare of every fellow-creature, and to do the will of 
God witli his whole heart. Tho other, by a continued 
course of crime, gradually destroys tho susceptibility of 
his conscience, and lessens hia capacity for virtue, until 
his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no other feel- 
ing of obligation remains, except that of fidelity to Iiis 
copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if botli of these 
men should act according to what each felt to be the 
dictate of conscience, they would act very differently. 
But if a mao can be under obligatiou to do, and to 
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leaTo undone, notliiug but what Ids conscience at a 
particuliii' moment indicates, I do not see but that those 
men would bo, in tlie actions of tliat momoiit, equally 
innocent. The only difference between thorn, so far as 
the actions of a particular moment were concerned, 
would ho the difference between a vii'tuous mau and a 
yirtnous child. 

From these facts wo are easily led to the distinction 
between right and wrong, and innocence and guilt. 
Right and wrong depend upon the relations uuder 
which beings arc created ; and hence the obligations 
rosultiug from these relations aro, in their nature, fixed 
and unchangeable. Guilt and innocence depend upon 
the knowledge of these relations, and of the obligations 
arising from them. As these aro manifestly susceptible 
of variatioii, while right and wrong are invariable, the 
two notions may manifestly not always correspond to li 
each other. "" 

Thus, for example, an action may be wrong ; but if 
the actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he 
is held morally guiltless in the doing of it. Or, again, 
a mau may have a consciousness of obligation, and a 
sincere desire to act in conformity to it, and may, from 
ignorance of the way in which that obligation is to be 
discharged, perform an act in its nature wrong ; yet, if 
he have acted according to the best of kis possible 
knowledge, he may uot only bo held guiltless, but even 
virtuous. And, on the contrary, if a man do what is 
actually right, but without a desire to fulfil the obhgar 
tion of which he is conscious, he is held to be guilty ; 
for he has not manifested a desire to act in obedience 
to the obligations under which he knew himself to bo 
created. Illustrations of these remarks may be easily 
drawn from the ordinary affairs of life, or from the 
Scriptures. 

Aid hence we also arrive at another principle, of 

importance in our moral judgments ; namely, that our 

own consciousness of innocence, or our not being con- 

v^cious of guilt, is by no means a sufficient proof of our 

iuuocence. A man may never have reflected on "tho 
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relations in which he stands to other men, or to God ; 
and hence may be conscious of no feeling of obhgation 
toward either, in any or in particular respects. This 
may be the fact ; but his innocence would not be estab- 
lished unless he can also show that he has faithfully 
and impartially used all the powers which God has 
given him to obtain a knowledge of these relations. 
Or, again, he may understand the relation, and have 
no corresponding sensibility. This may be the fact ; 
but his innocence would not be established imless he 
can also show that he has always faithfully and honestly 
obeyed his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is 
in no manner attributable to his own acts. Until these 
things can bo shown, the want of consciousness of guilt 
will be no proof of innocence. To this principle, if I 
mistake not, the Apostle Paul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 3, 
4 : " But with me it is a very small thing to be judged 
of you, or of man's judgment ; yea, I judge not my 
own self, for I know nothing of my own self [or, rather, 
I am conscious of nothing wrong in myself; that is, of 
no unfaithfulness in office] ; yet am I not hereby justi- 
fied: but he that judgeth me is the Lord." And thus 
a man may do gi^eat wrong, and be deeply guilty in 
respect to a whole class of obligations, without being in 
any painful degree sensible of it. Such I think to be 
the moral state in which men in general are in respect 
to their obligations to God. Thus saith our Saviour to 
the Jews : " I know you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you;^^ while they were supposing themselves 
to be the special favorites of Heaven. 

Part n. Prom these remarks we may also learn the 
relation in which beings^ created as we arcy sta/nd to 
moral law. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, 
capable of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use 
his faculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; 
that is, become more and more capable of virtue. Ho 
is assured of enjoying all the benefits which can result 
from such improvement. If he use these faculties as 
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he ought not, and become less and less capable of virtue, 
he is hence held responsible for all the consequences of 
his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it manifestly does not affect the rela- 
tions under which he is created, nor the obligations 
resulting from these relations ; that is, he stands in 
respect to the moral requirements under which he is 
created, precisely in the same condition as if he had 
always used his moral powers correctly. That is to say, 
under the present moral constitution, every man is 
justly held responsible, at every period of his existence, 
fof that degree of virtue of which he would have been 
capable had he from the first moment of his existence 
itoproved his moral nature in every respect just as he 
ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, 
for instance), every man, supposing him to have the 
same means of knowing his duty, would at every suc- 
cessive period of his existence be held responsible for 
the same degree of virtue as such a perfect being at- 
tained to at the corresponding periods of his existence. 
Such I think evidently to be the nature of the obligation 
which must rest upon such beings throughout the 
whole extent of their duration. 

In order to meet this increasing responsibility in such 
a manner as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a 
being under such a constitution must at every moment 
of his existence possess a moral faculty, which, by per- 
fect previous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibili- 
ties of that particular moment. But suppose this not 
to have been the case, and that, on the contrary, his 
moral faculty, by once doing wrong, has become im- 
paired, so that it either does not admonish him correctly 
of his obligations, or that he has become indisposed 
to obey its monitions. This failure must at the next 
moment terminate in action more at variance with rec- 
titude than before. The adjustment between conscience 
and the passions must become deranged : and thus 
the tendency, at every successive moment, must be to 
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involve liim in deeper and deeper guilt. And unleaa 
some other moral force be exerted in the ease, such 
must be the tendency forever. 

And suppose some sucli force to be exerted, and at 
any period of liis cxiBtenco the being begin to obey 
hie conscience in every one of its present monitions. It 
is manifest tliat lie would now need some other and 
more perfect guide, in order to inform liim perfectly of 
his obligations, and of the mode in which t!iey were to 
be fulfilled. And supposing this to be done : as he is 
at this moment respoiiBiblo for such a capacity for vir- 
tue as would have been attained by a, previously perfect 
Rectitude, and as his capacity is inferior to this, and as 
no reason can bo suggested why his progress in virtue 
should, under these circumstances, be more rapid than 
that of a perfect being, but the contrary ; it is manifest 
that he must ever fall short of what is justly reiiuirod 
of him ; nay, that he must be continually falling further 
and further behind it. 

And hence the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil under the govern- 
ment of God, unless some other principle than that of 
law be admitted into tlie case. These conditions of 
being having been violated, unless man bo placed 
under some other conditions, natural religion would 
lead us to believe that he must suffer the penalty, 
whatever it be, of wrong. Penitence could in no man- 
ner alter bis situation ; for it is merely a temjier justly 
demanded in consequence of his, sin. But this could 
not replace him in his original relation to the law which 
had been violated. Such seem to be tlie teachings of 
the holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in tlie conditions of our 
being has been accomplished by the mediation of a Re- 
deemer, by which change of conditions we may, through 
the obedience of another, be justified (that is, treated 
as though just), although wo are by confession guilty. 

Aiid heuce, although it were shown that a man was 
at any particular period of his being incapable of that 
degree of virtue which the law of God required, it 
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woiild neither follow that ho was not under obligation toA 
exercise it, nor that he was not responsible for tbewliola-^ 
■ amount of that exercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed 
his own powers, he is responsible for the result. And, 
conTcrscly, if God require this whole amount of virtue, 
it will not provo that man is now capable of exercising 
it; hut only that he is either thus capable, or that he 
would have been so if he had used correctly the powers 
which Gtod gave him. 

Part III, A few suggestions respecting the moral 
relations of habit will close tlua disciissioQ. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit ] 
are the following : - ' 1 

It is found to bo the fact that the repetition of any^^ 
physical act at stated periods, and especially after brief 
intervals, renders the performance of the act easier ; it 
is accomplished in less time, with leas effort, with less 
expense of nervous power, and of mental energy. This ia 
exemplified every day iu tlie acquisition of the mechan- 
ical arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced that a 
great part of our education, physical and intellectual, 
in so far as it is valuable, consists in the formation of j 
habits. 

Tho same remarks apply, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendenqfM 
to continued repotitiQn ; tho force of opposing motives 1 
is lessened ; the power of the will over passion is more 
decided ; and the act is accomplished with less moral 
effort. Perhaps wc should express the fact truly by 
saying tfiat by the repetition of virtuous acts .iioral 
power is gained, while for the performance of the same 
acts less moral power is required. 

On the contrary, by the repetition of vicious acts, a 
tendency is created towards such repetition ; the power 
of tho passions is increased ; the power of opposing 
forces is diminished, and the resistance to passion 
requires a gi-eater moral effort ; or, as in tlie contrary 
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of the preceding case, a greater moral effort is required 
to resist our passions, while the moral power to resist 
them is diminished. 

Nowj the obvious nature of such a tendency is to 
arrive at a fised and unalterable moral state. Be the 
fact accounted for as it may, I think that habit has 
such an effect upon the will, as to establish a tendenctf 
towards the impossibility to resist it. Thus the practice 
of virtue seems to tend towards rendering a man inca- 
pable of vice, and the praetiee of vice towards rendering 
ft tnaa incapable of virtue. It is common to speak of 
a man as incapable of meanness ; and I think we see 
men as often, in the same sense, incapable of virtue. 
And if I mistake not, we always speak of the one inca- 
pacity as an object of praise, and of the other as an 
object of blame. 

If we inquire what are the moral effects of such a 
condition of our being, I think we shall find them to be 
as follows : 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an action, as 
riglit or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to 
our fellow-creature a nor to God, nor the obligations 
consequent upon those relations. Hence the character 
vf the action must remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter the guilt or innocence of the actor. 
As he who acts virtuously is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action is included, so he who acts viciously is responsible 
for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious action also included. The 
conditions being equal, and ho being left to his own free 
choice, the consequences of either course rest justly 
upon himself. 

The final causes of such a constitution are also 
apparent. 

1. It ie manifestly and precisely adapted to our pres- 
ent state, when considered as probationary, and capable 
of moral changes, and terminating in one wliere moral 
change la impossible. The constitution under wliich 
we are placed presents us with the apparent parados 
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of a state of incessant moral change, in which every 
individual change lias a tendency to produce a state that 
is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is manifestly ia-j 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to 
virtue, and monitions against vice. It teaches us that 
consequences are attached to every act of both, not only 
present but future, and, so far as we can see, intermin- 
able. As every one can easily estimate the pleasui'os 
of vice and the paius of virtue, both in extent aaid du- 
ration ; but as no one, taking into consideration the 
results of the tendency which each will produce, can 
estimate the iaterminable consequences which must 
arise &om either, — there is, therefore, hence derived 
the strongest possible reason why we should always do 
right and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident that our capacity for 
increase in virtue depends greatly upon the present 
constitution in respect to habit. I have remarked that 
the effect of tlio repetition of virtuous action was to 
give us greater moral power, while the given action 
itself required less moral effort. There henco arises, if 
I may so say, a surplus of moral power, which may be 
applied to the accomplishment of greater moral achieve- 
ments. He who has overcome one evil temper has 
acquired moral power to overcome another, and that 
which was first subdued is kept in subjection without a 
struggle. He who has formed ono habit of virtue, 
practises it without effort as a matter of course, or of 
original impulse ; and the power thus acquired may be 
applied to the attainment of other and more difficult 
liabits, and the accomplishment of higher and more 
arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to see the 
influence of habit illustrated with great beauty and ac- 
curacy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hermit 
of Teneriffe," one of the moat dehghtful allegories to 
be foimd in the English language.^ 

The relation between the moral and the intellectual 
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powers, in the moral conditions of our beiny, may bo 
thus briefly stated : 

1. Wo are created under certain relations to our Cre- 
ator and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator and our fellow-creatures, in consequence of 
these relations, — obligations to exorcise certain afiFeo- 
tions, and to maintain courses of action correspondent 
to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers we perceive 
these relations, 

4. By means of our moral powers we become con- 
scious of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; 
as, for example, the consciousness of our obligations to 
God would not teach us how God should be worshipped, 
and so in various other cases. It is by the use of the 
powers of our intellect that we learn how these moral 
affections are to bo caried into action. The use of the 
intellect is, therefore, twofold : first, to discover to us 
our relations ; secondly, to discover in what manner 
our obligations are to be discharged. 
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HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

Wb have already, on several occaBions, alluded to tlie 
fact tliat God has created every tiling double — a world 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He 
has made light without, and tho eye within ; beauty 
without, and taste within ; moral qualities in actions, ' 
and conscience to judge of them ; and so of every othet ■ 
case. By means of tliis correspondence, our commuui- 
catiou with the external world exists. 

These internal powers are called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Tlius 
the organ of vision is excited by the presence of light) ^ 
the sense of smell by odors, the faculty of taste l^, 1 
beauty or by deformity, and so of tho rest. 
r Tho first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, 

that we are conscious of the existence and qualities of 
surrounding objects. Tlius by sight we become con- 
scious of the existence and colors of visible objects ; by 
hearing, of the existence and sound of audible objects, etc. 
But it is manifest that this knowledge of the exist- 
ence and qualities of external objects is far from being 
all the intercourse which we are capable of holding with 
them. This knowledge of their existence and qualities 
is most frequently attended with pleasure or pain, desire 
or aversion. Sometimes tlic mere perception itself is 
immediately pleasing; in other cases, it is merely the 
sign of some other quality which has tho power of 

L pleasing us. In the first case, the perception produi 
gratification ; in the other, it awakens desire. 
That is, we stand in such relations to the external ] 
world, that certain objects, besides being capable of J 
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being perceived, are also capable of giving us plefi^iue ; 
and certain other objects, besides being perceived, are 
capable of giving us pain. Or, to state the same tnitli 
in the other form, we are so made as to be capable not 
only of perceiving, but also of being pleased with, or 
pained by, the various objects by which we are su^ 
rounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may 
be, and I think frequently is, termed Bensitiveuess. 

This sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy 
by surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the 
exercise of our various faculties. Thus the pleasure 
of vision cannot be enjoyed in any other manner tlian 
by the exercise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure 
of knowledge can bo enjoyed in no other way than by 
the exercise of the intellectual powers. Tlie pleasure 
of beauty can bo efijoyed in no other manner than by 
the exercise of the faculty of taste, and of tho othci 
subordinate faculties on which this faculty depends. 
And thus, in general, our sensitiveness derives pleasure 
from tho exercise of those powers which are made neces- 
sary for our existence and well-being in our present 
state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of hap- 
pmess than the exercise of this sensitiveness upou its 
corresponding objects and qualities. It is the gratificor 
tiou of desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as 
Dr. Johnson remarks, " Happiness consists in the mul- 
tiplication of agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident that this very constitution 
ia to us an indication of tho will of our Creator ; thai 
is, inasmuch as ho has created us with these capacities 
for happiness, and has also created objects around us 
precisely adapted to these capacities, he meant that the 
ono should be exercised upon the otiier ; that is, that 
wo should be made happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering tliat this 
happiness is intimately connected with the exercise of 
those faculties, tho employment of which is necessary 
to our existAice and our well-being. It thus becomes 
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the incitement to or the reward of certain courses of 
conduct, which it is necessary to our own welfare or to 
that of society that we should pursue. ' 

And thus wo arrive at the general principle, that our 
desire for a particular object, aud the esiience of the 
object adapted to this desire, is in itself a reason why 
wo should enjoy Uiat object, in the same manner as our 
aversion to another object is a reason why we should 
avoid it. There may sometimes be, it is true, other 
reasons to the contrary, more authoritative thaa that 
emanating from this desire or aversion) and tliese may 
and ought to control it ; but this does not show that 
this desire is not a reason, and a sufficient one, if no 
better reason can be shown to the contrary. 

But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, 
we shall find that the simple gratification of desire in 
the manner above stated is not the only condition on 
which our happiness depends. 

We find by experience that a desire or appetite may 
be so gratified as forever afterwards to destroy its power 
of producing happiness. Thus, a certain kind of food 
ie pleasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake 
of it. But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it 
forever afterwards, and thus annihilate in my constitu- 
tion this power of gratification. Now, the same reason- 
ing which proves that God intended me to partahe of 
this food, namely, because it will promote my happiness, 
also proves that he did not intend me to partake of it 
aftey this manner; for by so doing I have diminished 
by this whole amount my capacity for happiness, and 
thuB defeated, in so far, the very end of my constitution. 
Or, again, though I may not destroy my desire for a 
particular kind of food by a particular manner of grat- 
ification, yet I may so derange my constitution that the 
eating of it shall produce pain and distress, so that it 
ceases to bo to me a source of happiness upon the whole. 
In tliis case I equally defeat the design of my constitu- 
tion. The result equally shows that, although the Cre- 
ator meaus that I should eat it, he does not mean that 
I should eat it beyond a certain limit. 
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Again, every man is created with varions and dissim- 
ilar forms of desire, correspondent to tlio different exter- 
nal objects designed to promote liis happiness. Now, it 
is found that one form of desire may bo gratified in such 
a manner a^to destroy the power of receiving happiness 
from another ; or, on the contrary, the first may be so 
gratified as to leave the other powers of receiving hap- 
piness unimpaired. Since, then, it ia gi'anted that these 
were all given us for the sajno end, namely, to promote 
our happiness, if by the first manner of gratification 
we destroy another power of gratification, wliile by the 
second manner of gratification we leave the other power 
of gratification uninjured, it is evidently the design of 
our Creator that wo should limit ourselves to tliis sec- 
ond mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to mo. 
This, even if there were no necessity for eating, is a 
reason why I should eat it. But I am also formed with 
a desire for knowledge. This is a reason why I should 
study in order to obtain it. That is, God intended me 
to derive happiness from both of these sources of grati- 
fication. If, then, I eat in such a manner that I can- 
not study, or study in such a manner that I cannot eat, 
in either case I defeat his design concerning me, by 
destroying those sources of happiness with which he has 
created mo. The same principle might be illustrated 
in various other instances. 

Again, we find that tlie indulgence of anyone form 
of gratification in such manner as to destroy the power 
of another form of gratification, also in the end dimin- 
ishes and frequently destroys the power of deriving 
happiness even from that which ia indulged. Thus, he 
who eats so as to injiire his power of intellectual grati- 
fication, injures also his digestive organs and produces 
disease, so that his pleasure from eating is diminished. 
Or, he who studies so as to destroy his appetite, in tbe 
end destroys also his power of study. This is another 
and distinct reason to show that, while I am designed 
to be happy by the gratification of my desires, I am also 
designed to be happy by gratifjing them within a limit 
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rhe "limit to giatifieatiou enters into my constitntiou, 
as a boing designed I'or liappinoss, just as much ae the 
power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addl*l 
tional and superior power, by wliich we can contemplatol 
these two coui'ses of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of the one and disapprove of the other, and by which 
the one becomes a source of pleasm'e and the other a 
source of pain ; both being separate and distinct from 
the sources of pain and pleasure mentioned above. Ajid, 
moreover, ho has so constituted us, that this very liabit 
of regulating and limiting our desires is absolutely 
essential to our success in every undertaking. Both of 
these are, therefore, additional and distinct reasons for 
believing that the restriction of our desires within cer- 
tain limits is made by our Creator as clearly necessary . 
to our happiness as the indulgence of them. 

All this is true, if wo consider the happiness of maal 
merely as an individual. But the caso is rendered stiU ] 
stronger if we look upon man as a society. It is mani- 
fest that the universal gratification of any single appe- 
tite or passion, without limit, not to say the gratification 
of all, would in a very few years not only destroy soci^ 
cty, but absolutely put an end to the whole human i-acA 
And hence we see that the limitation of our desires iecfl 
not only necessary to our happiness, but also to ourf 
existence. 

Hence, whQe it is the truth that human happinesal 
consists in the gratification of our desires, it is not theM 
totiole truth. It consists in the gratification of o 
sires tiHt/iin the limits assigned to them by our Creatofjk 
And the happiness of that onan will be the most perfect 
who regulates his desires most perfectly in accordaneen 
with the laws xmder which he has been created. And 
hence the greatest happinesB of which man is, in his 
present state, capable, is to be attained by conforming 
tiis whole conduct to the laws of virtue, tliat is, to the ; 
wiU of God. 




Bt tlie term sensitiveness, I have designated the ca- 
pacity of OUT nature to derive happiness ii'om the various 
objects and qualities of the world around us. Tliough 
intimately associated ivith those powers by which wo 
obtain a knowledge of external objects, it difTcrs from 
them. When a desire for gratification is excited by its 
appropriate objects, it is termed appetite, passion, etc. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by diEFcrent effects, there is evidently an oppor- 
tunity for a choice between them. By declining a gi'at- 
ification at present, we may secure one of greater value 
at some future time. That which is at present agree- 
able, may bo, of necessity, followed by pain ; and that 
which is at present painful, may be rewarded by pleas- 
ure which shall far overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, 
is just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason why the present mo- 
ment should tate the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but 
in the retrospect all seem, so far as the happiness of 
each is concerned, of equal value. Each of tliose to 
come may in its turn claim some preeminence; though 
now we plainly discover in anticipation that no one is 
more than another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any 
difference, it is manifestly in favor of tlio most distant 
future, in comparison with the present. The longer wo 
exist, the greater is our capacity for viitue and happiness. 
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ftiid the wider is our sphere of existence. To postponffl 
the present for the fuLtiro seems, therefore, to he th©>l 
dictate of wisdom, if we calmly consider the condition 
of our being. " Whatever," says Dr. Johnson, " with- 
draws us from the power of our senses ; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future predominate overj 
tlie present, advances us in the dignity of thinking t>o*l 
ings." — Tour to the Hebrides, hna. 

But it is of ttie natui-e of passion to seize upon the ' 
present gratiflcatiou, utterly irrespective of consequen- 
ces, and utterly regardless of other or more excellent 
gratifications which may be obtained by self-denial. 
Ho wliose passions are inflamed, looks at notliing be- 
yond the present gratification. Hence he is liable to 
seize upon a prcscjit enjoyment, to the exclusion of a 
much more valuable one in future, and even in such a 
manner as to entail upon himself poignant and reme- 
dilesa misery. And hence, in order to bo enabled to 
enjoy all the happmess of which his present state is 
capable, the sensitive part of man needs to be combined 
with another, which, upon a comparison of the present 
with the future, shall impel him towards that mode 
eitlior of gratification or of self-denial, which sliall moat | 
promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We give this name to that part of 1 
our constitution by which we are incited to do or 1 
forbear, to gratify or to deny our desnes, simply on tl 
ground of obtaining the greatest amount of happincE 
for ourselves, taking into view a limited future, or cIm 
our entire future existence. Wlien we act from simple 
respect to present gratification, we act from passion. 
When wo act from a respect to our whole individual 
happiness, without regard to the present, only as it is a 
part of the whole, wo ai'e then said to act from self-lova. 

The difference between these two modes of impulsioj 
may be easily illusti'ated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated 
only by passion. He would seize without reflection, 
and enjoy without limit, every object of gratification 
which tiie present moment might offer, without regard ., 
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&ve of happiness, but rather an i.npiilsa which, out of 
Beveral forms of gratificatiou which may bo presented, 
inclines us to select that which will ho the most for our 
happiness considered as a whole. This seems the more 
evident from the obvious fact that a man, actuated hj 
the most zealous Bclf-love, derives no more happiness 
from a given gratification than any other man. His 
pleasure in any one act of enjoyment is not in tho ratio 
of his self-love, but of his sensitiveness. 

From these remarks we can easily determine . the 
rank to wliich self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that oi passion. As our 
happiness, as a whole, is of more consoquenco than the 
happiness of any separate moment, so tho faculty which 
impels us towards our happiness upon the whole was 
manifestly intended to control that which impels toward 
our happiness for a moment. If happiness be desnable, 
the greatest amount of it is most desirable ; and as we 
are provided with a constitntion by which wo are fore- 
warned of the difference, and impelled to a correct 
choice, it is the design of our Creator that we should 
obey it. 

2, Ita rank is inferior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, that is, beings capable 
of happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings ca- 
pable of virtue. The latter is manifestly tho most im- 
portant object of our being, even in so far as our own 
happiness is concerned ; for, by tho practice of virtue, 
without respect to our own temporal happiness, we se- 
cure our moral happiness, the most valuable of any of 
which, even at the present, we are capable ; while, by 
acting for own happiness, when those seem to come 
into competition, we lose that which is most valuable, 
and can be by no means certain of obtainmg the other. 
That is to say, when our own happiness and our duty 
seem to come into collision, we are bound to discard 
the consideration of our own happiness, and to do what 
we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to J 
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our choice. The one, so far as we can see, will pro- 
mote our individual happiness ; the other will fulfil a. 
mord obligation. Now, in this case, we may act in 
either of these ways : 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
obligations. In this case we certainly lose the pleasure 
of virtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must 
be uncertain whether we shall obtain the object of our 
desires. 

2. Wo may perform the act which conscience indi- 
cates, but fi-om our self-love as a motive. Here wo 
shall gain whatever reward, by the constitution under 
which we are placed, belongs to the action; but wo 
lose the pleasure of virtue. 

3. Wo may perform the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case wo 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in tho 
preceding case, and in addition are blessed with the 
approbation of conscience. Thus, suppose I deliberate 
whether I shall spend a sum of money in self-gratificar 
tiou, or else in an act of benevolence, which is plainly 
my duty. If I pursue the former course, it is very 
uncertain whether I actually secure the gratification 
which I seek, while I lose the pleasure of rectitude, and 
am saddened by the pains of remorse. The pleasure 
of gratification is soon over, but tho pain of guilt is 
endurmg. Or, again, I may perform the act of benev- 
olence from love of applause, or some modification of 
self-love. I hero obtain with more certainty the repu- 
tation which I seek, but lose the reward of conscious 
virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the act without any rcgai-d 
to my own happiness, and simply from love to God and 
man, I obtain all the rewards which attach to the ac- 
tion by the constitution under wliich I am placed, and 
also enjoy tho higher rewards of conscious rectitude. 

This subordination of motives seems clearly to be re- 
ferred to by our Saviour : " There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands,/or my sake and the gos- 
peVs, but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this 
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time, and iii tho world to como life ovorlastiiig." That 
is to say, a man does not obtain the reward of virtue, 
even in selMeiiial, unless lie disregard the consideration 
of himself, and act from simple love to God. To-tho 
same purport is the often-repeated observation of our 
Saviour : ** Whosoever will savo his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find 
it." There are many passages of Scripture which seem 
to assert that the very turning-point of moral character, 
BO far as our relations to God are concerned, consists in 
yielding up the consideration of oiu own happiness as 
a coutrolliiig motive, and snbjecting it without reserve 
to the higher motive, the simple will of (Sod. 
If tliese remarlcs be true, we see, 

1. That when conscience spealcs, the voice of self-love ' 
must be silent. That is to say, we have no right to seek 
oar own happiness in any manner at variance with 
moral obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of 
action, either of which is innocent, wo aro at liberty to 
choose that which will most conduce to our own happi- 
ness. In such a case, the consideration of oar happiness 
is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter has sbown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his 
deshes. The present cliapter teaches us tliat when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a 
greater happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or, 
in other words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained, 
not by the various modes of self-gratification, but by 
simply seeking the good of others, and in doing the wiU 
of God from the lieart. 

3. And hence we may arrive at the general principle, 
that every impuke or desire is supreme within its own 
assigned limits; but that, when a lower comes into 
competition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accom- 
plishes its own object most perfectly by being wholly 
subject to the superior. Tims desire, or the love of 
present gratification, may within its own Umit? be in- 
dulged. But when this present gratification cornea into 
compe^tion with selt-lovo, even passion accomplishes 
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its own object oest ; (liat is, a man actually attains to 
more enjoyment by submitting present deeire implicitly 
to self-love. And so self-lovo is iiltiraato within its 
proper limits ; but when it comes into competition with 
conscience, it actually accomplishes its own object best 
by being entirely Bubject to that which the Creator has 
constituted ita superior. 

4, The difference between self-love as an innocent 
part of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious dispo- 
sition, may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs 
our choice of objects where both are equally innocent. 
Selfishness is a similar disposition to promote our own 
happiness upon the whole : but it disposes us to seek it 
in objects over which we have no just control ; that is, 
which are not innocent, and which we could not enjoy 
without violating our duties either to God or to our 
neighbor. 
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It has been already remarked that a distinction may 
1)0 very clearly observed between right and wrong, and 
guilt and innoeence. Right and wrong depend upon 
the relations under which we are created, and the obli- 
gations resulting from them, and are in their nature 
immutable. Guilt and innocenco have respect to the 
individual, and are modified, moreover, by the amount 
of his knowledge of his duty, and are not decided solely 
by the fact that the action was or was not performed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed that the results of these 
two attributes of action may be seen to diOer. Thus 
every right action is followed, in some way, by pleasure 
or bisneflt to the individual ; and every wrong one by 
pain or discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the author of the act. Thus, in the present 
constitution of things, it is evident that a nation which 
had no knowledge of the wickedness of murder, re- 
venge, uncleauness, or theft, would, if it violated the 
moral law in these respects, suffer the consequences 
which are attached to these actions by our Creator. 
And, on the contrary, a nation which practised forgive- 
ness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowing them 
to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are connected 
with such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object of this constitution by 
which happiness or misery is consequent upon actions 
as right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to 
inform us of the will of God concerning us, one thing 
eeems evident, — it is not leboUy to punish actions aa 
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innocenl or guiUi/ : for the happiness or miscrj of wbich 
we speak affects men simply in consequence of tlic action., 
and witliout any regard to tlio iimoconca or guilt of the 
actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bind him to his Creator, 
and also what is his Creator's will respecting a certain 
action, and that he then deliberately violates thie obli- 
gation. Every man feels that this violation of obligar 
tiou deserves punishment on its own account, and also 
punishment in proportion to the greatness of the obli- 
gation violated. Hence the consequences of any action 
are to be considered in a twofold light : first, the con- 
Bequencoa depending upon the present constitution of 
things ; and, secondly, those which follow the action as 
innocent or guilty ; that is, as violating or not violating 
our obligations to our Creator. 

These two things are plainly to be considered distinct 
from each other. Of the one we can form some esti- 
mate ; of the other, none whatever. Thiis, whatever be 
the design of the constitution, by which pain should be 
consequent upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt; 
whether it be to admonish us of dangers, or to intimate 
to us the will of our Creator ; we can have some con- 
ception how great it would probably be. But if we 
consider the action as guilty, — that is, as violating the 
known wiU of our Creator, — no one can coucoive bow 
great the punishment of such an act ought to be, for 
no one can conceive how vast is the obligation which 
binds a creature to his Creator ; nor, on the other hand, 
can any one eonccivo how vast would be the reward if 
this obligation were perfectly fulfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punish- 
ments or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which 
manifestly transcend our power of conception ; and if 
Bueh be our constitution that every moment is render- 
ing om- moral condition either better or worse; specially 
if this world bo a state of probation, tending to a stota 
vbore change is impossible ; it is manifestly of the 
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greatest possible importance tliat we should both know 
our duty, and be furnished with all suitable impulsions 
to pcrl'orm it. Tho constitution under wiiich man is 
formed in this respect has been explained at the close 
of the chapter on virtue. And were the intellect and 
conscience of man to be in a perfect state, and were he 
in entire harmony with the universe around him, there 
can be no doubt that his happiness in the present state 
■would be perfectly secured. i 

It would not, however, be certain that,with intellects 
ual and moral powers suited to his station, man would 
be in no need of further communication from liis Maker. 
Although his feeling of obligation, and his desire to dis- 
charge it, might be perfect, yet he might not be fully 
aware of the manner in which this obligation should 
be discharged. Thus, though our first parents were 
endowed with a perfect moral constitution, yet it was 
necessary that God should make to them a special rev- 
elation respecting some portion of his will. Such might 
also be tho case in any other instance of a perfect moral 
constitution in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light neces- 
sary, when it is remembered that the moral constitution 
of man seems manifestly to be imperfect! This may be 
obsei-ved in several i-espects : 

1, There are many obligations under which man is 
created, both to his fellow-creatures and to God, which 
his unassisted conscience does not discover. Such are 
tlie obligations to universal forgiveness, to repentance, 
and many others. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man 
frequently errs in respect to the mode in which they aro 
to be discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his 
obligations to God, but may suppose that God will ho 
pleased with a human sacrifice, A man may acknowl- 
edge his obligation to love his children, but.may be- 
lieve that this obligation may best be discharged, under 
certain circumstances, by putting them to death. Now, 
it is manifest that in bodi these cases a man must suf 
fer many of the present evils resulting from such a 

10" 
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course, Just as miicli as though lie knovmigly violated 
these oblit;atioiis. 

3. "When men know both the ohligatious uiidei- which 
they are created, and the mode in which tliey are to be 
discharged, they wilfully disobey the monitions of con- 
science. We act according to the impulsions of blind, 
headlong passion, regardless of our own best good, and 
of the welfare of others, in despite of what wo know to 
be the will of our Mak^jr. It is a melancholy fact that 
men do deliberately violate the commands of God for 
the sake of tho most transient and trifling gratification. 
Henco tho hackneyed confession : 

Video, proboqne meliorS; 
Deteriora BequDr. 

And hence it is evident that not only are men expos- 
ing tliemselves to the pains attendant upon wrong 
actions during tho present life, but they are also exposing 
themselves to the punishments, how great and awful 
Bocver these may be, which are incurred by violating 
our obligations to onr Creator and our Judge. The state 
of human nature in these respects I suppose to be 
vividly set forth by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans, ch. vii, v. 7—25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that, under such a 
moral constitution as wo have above described, our 
condition must he sufficiently hopeless. Unless some- 
thing be done, it would seem that we must all fail of a 
large portion of the happiness to which we might others 
wise in the present life attain ; and, still more, must be 
exposed to a condemsation greater than wc are capable 
of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances it surely is not improbar 
bio that a benevolent Deity should make use of somo 
additional means to inform us of our duty, and thus 
warn us.of the evils which wo are bringing upon our- 
selves. Still less is it improbable tliat a God delight- 
ing in right should take some means to deliver us 
from tho guilty habits which wo have formed, and 
restore us to that love and practice of virtue which can 
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fllone rendor us pleasing to him. That God was imdi 
any obligation to do this, is not assei'ted; but that 
being of iiifiiiito compassion and biiuevolenco should do 
it, though not under auy obligation, is suroly not im- 
probable. 

Should a revelation bo made to remedy the defects 
of mail's moral state, wo can form some conceptions of 
what might be expected in order to accomplish such a 
result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied by a clear view of tho attributes of Gcod, 
and of tho various relations which wo sustain to hira. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode in which our obliga- 
tions should be discharged, might be dispelled, either by 
a more expanded view of the consequences of actions, 
or by direct precept. 

3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience; 
I know not what means might be employed. A reason- 
able one would seem to be a manifestation of the char- 
acter of the Deity to us iu some new relation, creating 
some new obligations, and thus opening a new aourco 
of moral motives within the soul of man. 

The first and second of tliese objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by tho discoveries of natural religion, and 
by tho promulgation of the moral law under the Old 
Testament dispensation. Tho third is accomplished by 
tho revelation of the facts of the New Testament, and 
specially by the revelation of God as the author of a 
new and a remedial dispensation. 

Henco wo see that the sources of moral light, irre 
spective of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural rehgion, 

2. The precepts and motives of tho sacred Scriptures." 
From what has been remarked in the present chapter, 

a few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert in 
this place. 

It is mentioned above that tho evil consequences of 
doing wrong are manifestly of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action as right or wrong, and arising 
fi-om tho present constitution of things ; and, secondly, 
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those resulting from the action as innocent or guiltjf ; 
that is, as wilfully violating or not violating the obliga^ 
tions due to our Maker. 

Now, from this plain distinction we seo, 

1. That no Bin can bo of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest being a violation of an 
obligation more sacred and awful than wo can coficeive, 
must expose us to punisliment more dreadful than we 
can comprehend. If it be said the thing in itself is a 
trifle, the answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, 
for the sake of a trifle to violate so sacred and solemn 
an obligation as that which hinds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion 
sometimes made, that God could not, for the momentary 
actions of this short life, justly inflict upon us any 
severe or long-enduring punishment. If an act, whether 
long or short, be a violation of our obligations to God ; 
if ifl-desert he according to the greatness of the obliga- 
tion violated; and if no one can pretend to compre- 
hend the vastness of the ohhgations which bind the 
creature to the Creator ; then no one can, & priori, 
pretend to decide what is the punishment justly due to 
every act of wilful wickedness, — especially when it is 
remembered that a single act of sin transforms man's 
nature, and renders him permanently a rebel against 
God. It is evident that no one can decide this question 
but he who fiiUy knows the relation between the parties ; 
that is, the Creator himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful or envi- 
ous thought is a violation of our obligations to our 
Maker, and much more the words and actions to which 
these thoughts give rise ; and since even the imperfect 
conscience of every individual accuses him of countless 
instances, if not of habits, of such violation ; if the pre- 
ceding observations be just, it is manifest that our 
present moral condition involves the elements of much 

I that is alarming. It surely must be the duty of every 

reasonable man to inquire, with the deepest solicitude, i 

whether any way of escape from punishment and any 

I means of moral renovation have been revealed by the J 
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BeiDg against whom we have sinned ; and if any such ] 
rovelatiou have been mado, it must bo oui- most solemn | 
duty to conform our lives to sucli principles as t 
enable us to avail ourselves of its provisions. 

4. Tbeimportaucooftliisdutywillbestillmoreclearly ' 
evident if we consider that the present is a state of pro- 
bation, in -which alone moral change is possible, and 
which must speedily terminate in a state by necessity 
unchangeable ; for which, also, the present state there- 
fore offers us the only opportunity of preparation. To 
neglect either to possess ourselves of all the knowledge 
in our power on this subject, or to neglect to obey any 
reasonable precepts *hich afford the least probability of 
improving our condition for the future, seems a degree 
of folly for which it is really impossiblo to find an ade- 
quate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible 
for a man gravely to assert that wo do not know any- 
thing about the future world, and therefore it is need- 
less to inquire respecting it. This is to assert, without 
inquiry, what could only be reasonably asserted after 
tho most full and persevering inquiry. No man can 
reasonably assert that we know nothing respecting the 
other world until he has examined every system of i 
religion within his knowledge, and by tlie fail' and j 
legitimate use 'of his understanding shown conclusively 
that none of them throw any light upon the subject. 
By what right, therefore, can a man utter such an 
assertion, who at the outset declares that lie will exam- 
ine none of them ? What should we think of the man 
who declared that he would not study astronomy, for 
that no one knew more about the heavens than he did 
himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very j 
remarkable that men do not perceive the absurdity of an I 
assertion respecting religion, which they would imrae- \ 
diately perceive if uttered respecting anything else. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF NATURAL EELIGIOIT. 



In the preceding chapter I have endeavored to illus- 
trate the nature of our moral constitution, and to show 
that, in our present state, conscience, unassisted, mani- 
festly fails to produce the results which seem to have 
been intended, and wliich are necessary to our attain- 
ing the happiness which ia put within our power, and 
to our avoiding the misery 'o which we are exposed. 
That some additional light will bo granted to us, and 
that some additional moral power will be imparted, 
seems clearly not improbable. This I suppose to have 
been done by the truths of natural and revealed rehgion. 
In the present chapter I shall treat of natural religion 
under the following heads : 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty by 
the light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching, 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 
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SECTION I. 



In treating upon this subject it is taken for granted, 

1. That there is an intelligent and universal First 

Cause, who made us as we are, and made all things 
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around us capable of affecting us, both as iudividuals 
and as societies, as tliey do. 

2. Tliat He had a design in so making us, and in con- 
stituting the relations around us as tlieyare constituted j 
and that a part of that design was to intimate to us his 
Till concerning us, 

3. That wo are capable of observing these relations, 
and of knowing how various actions affect us and affect 
others. 

4. And that we are capable of learning the desigo 
with which these various relatione were constituted ; and, 
specially, that part of the design which was to intimate 
to us tho will of our Creator. 

The application of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made 
as to derive happiness from some courses of conduct, 
and to suffer iinhappiness from others. Now, no one 
can doubt that the intention of our Creator in these 
cases was that we should pursue the one course and 
avoid the other. Or, again, we are bo made that we are 
rendered unhappy, oa the whole, by pursuing a course 
of conduct in some particular manner, or beyond a cer- 
tain degree. This is an intimation of our Creator re- 
specting the manner and the degree in which he designs 
us to pursue that course of conduct. 

Again, as has been said before, society is necessary, 
not merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, 
of the race of man. Hence it is necessary, in estimate 
ing the tendency of acLions upon our own happiness, to 
extend our view beyond the dii'cct effect of an acUon 
upon ourselves. Thus, if we cannot perceive that any 
evil would result to ourselves ii'om a particular course 
of action, yet, if it would tend to injure society, specially 
if it would tend to destroy society altogether, we may 
henco arrive at a clear indication of the will of our Cre- 
ator concerning it. As the destruction of society would 
be the destruction of the individual, it is as evident that 
God does not intend us to do what would injure society, 
as that he does not intend us to do what would injure 
our own bodies, or diminish our individual happiness. 
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Aud tlio principle of limitation suggostcd above applies 
in the same maimer here ; that is, if a course of conduct, 
pursued m a certam mauuer, or to a certain extent, be 
beneficial to Bocicty, aud if pursued in another manner, 
or beyond a certain extent, ia uijurious to it ; the indi- 
cation is in this respect clear as to the will of our Maker 
i-especting us. 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man 
were in doubt whether or not drnnkenuess were agi-ee- 
able to the will of his Maker. Let us suppose that in- 
temperate drinking produces present pleasure, but that 
it also producoa subsequent pain ; and that, by contin- 
uance in the habit, tlie pleasure becomes less, aud the 
pain greater ; and that the pain afTects various powers 
of tho mind, and different organs of the body. Let a 
man look around him and survey the crime, the vice, 
the disease, and tho poverty, which God has set over 
against the momentary gratification of tho palate, and 
tho subsequent excitement which it produces. Now, 
whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creatuig things to affect us 
as they do, must be as fully convinced that, by these 
results, he iutended to forbid intemperance, as though 
he had said so by a voice from heaven. Tho same prin- 
ciple may be applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any 
ottier vice. 

Another esamplo may ho taken from the case of re- 
venge. Eevenge is that disposition which prompts us 
to inflict pain upon another for the sake of alleviating 
tho feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an 
injury. Now, suppose a man, inflamed aud excited by 
this feeling of injury, should inflict upon the other party 
paiu,until his excited feeling was gratified, tho injured 
party would then manifestly become the injurer ; and 
thus the original injurer would bo, by the same rule, 
entitled to retahate. Thus i-evenge and retaliation 
would go on increasing until the death of one of tho 
parties. Tho duty of vengeance would then devolve 
upon the surviving friends and relatives of tho deceased, 
and the circle would widen until it involved whole tribes 
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or nations. Thus the indulgence of this one evil pa»-l 
sion woiild in a few generations render the thronged 1 
city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a mere ianagin- 
ary caso. The Indians of North America are known to 
have considered the indulgence of revenge not merely 
as innocent, hut also as glorious, and in some sense 
obligatory. The result was,tbat, at the tiino of the dis- 
covery of this continent, they were universally engaged 
in wars, and, according to the testimony of their oldest 
and wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminish- 
ing. And hence, he who observes the effect of revenge 
upon society must bo couvinced, that Ho who formed 
the constitution under which we live must have intended 
by these effects to have forbidden it as clearly as though 
Ho had made it known by language. Ho has given U8 
an understanding, by the simplest exercise of which 
wo arrive at this conclusion. d 

It is still further to bo observed, that, whenever f|4 
course of conduct produces individual, it also produces 1 
social misery ; and whenever a course of conduct vio- 
lates the social laws of our being, it of necessity pro- 
duces individual misery. And hence we see that both 
of these indications are combined to teach us the same 
lesson ; that is, to intimate to us what is and what iB^ 
not the will of God respectiug our conduct. 

Hence wo see that two views may be taken of an ^ 
action when it is contemplated in the light of nature : 
first, as affecting ourselves ; and, secondly, as affecting 
both ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It 
is in this latter view that we introduce the doctriuo of 
general consequences. We ask, in order to determine 
what is our duty. What would bo the result, if tliis or 
tiiat action were universally practised among men ? Or, 
liow would it affect the happiness of individuals, and ofj 
the whole ? By the answer to these questions we a»m 
certain what is the will of God in respect to that actiouia 
or that course of action. When once the will of God ig ' 
ascertained, conscience, as we have shown, teaches us 
lliat wo are under the highest obligation to obey it. 
Thus, from the consideration of the greatest amount of 
11 
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happiness,' we arrive at the knowledge of our duty, not 
direCtlJ', but indirectly. The feeling of moral obligation 
4p6s not arise from the simple fact that such a course of 
conduct will or will not produce the greatest amount of 
happiness, but from the fact that this tendency shows 
us what is the will of our Creator; and wo aro, by the 
principles of our nature, under the highest possible obli- 
gation to obey that will. 

It must bo eifident that a. careful observation of the 
results and tendencies of actions, and of different courses 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respecta, the 
laws of our moral nature ; that is, what in these respects 
is the will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus arrived 
at, and reduced to order and arrangement, form the 
system of natural religion. So far as it goes, every one 
must confess such a system to bo valuable ; and it, 
moreover, rests upon as sure and certain a basis as any 
system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objectiou that 
can bo urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, puni- 
tive or prohibitory ; and that it may be merely monitory 
or advisory. 

To this it may be answered, that this distinction, were 
it ever so true, does not invalidate the views which wa 
have taken. It matters not whether the pains which 
we suffer from an action be monitory or prohibitory ; 
eitlier plainly indicates the will of the Creator, and this 
is all that he desires to make known to us. Having 
done this, he leaves us, as free and responsible agents, 
to take our own choice, and act according to our own 
will. Ho makes known to us in this manner his will, 
but he does not prevent us from acting at variance with 
it if wo so choose, — being, however, always responsible 
to him for our actions. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
clude : 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intel- 
lectual constitution, by which he may be admonished 
of his duty, 

2. That he allows man to act freely, and to do either 
right or wrong, as he chooses. 
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3. Tiiat lie, iu the present life, has conuectiid pleas-J 
lire with the doing of right, and pain with .the doinj 
of wrong ; and that these pleasui-es aud pains affeQ 
both the individual and society. 

4. And hence tliat, from an attentive observation ofl 
the results of actions upon iudividiials and upon soci-B 
ety, we may ascertain what is the will of God concern-f 
iiig us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertainingJ 
his will by his dealings with men — that is, by the light* 
of nature — God holds all his creatures responsible. 



SMOTION II, 



BOW FAR WE MAY 



It has been shown that we may, by observing the 
results of our actions upon individuals, and upon so- 
ciety, ascertain what is the will of our Creator concern- 
ing us. In this manner we may discover much moral 
tnith, which would be unknown were we left to the 
guidance of conscience unassisted ; and we may derive 
many motives to vu'tue which would otherwise be inop- j 
, erative. 

I. By the light of nature we discover much moral ' 
truth which could never he discovered by conscience 
unassisted. 

1. Conscience indicates to us our obligations to otbcre 
when our relations to thom arc discovered, and impels 
us toward that course of conduct which the understand- 
ing points out as corresponding with these obligations. 
But there are many obligations which conscience seems 
not to point out to men, and many ways of fu lfilli ng 
these obligations which the understanding docs not 
clearly indicate. In these respects we may be greatly 
BGsi&ted by natural religion. 
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Thus, I doubt wlictlier tho unassistod eonscience 
would teach the wroug of polygamy or of divorce. The 
Jews, eren at tho timo of our Saviour, had uo concep- 
tion that a marriage contract was obligatory for life. 
But any one who will observe the effects of polygamy 
upon families and societies, can have no doubt that 
the precept of tho gospel on this subject is tho moral 
law of the system imder which we are. So, I do not 
know that unassisted conscience would remonstrate 
against what might be Bailed reasonable revenge, or 
the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he who will 
observe the consequences of revenge, and those of for- 
giveness of inJTirics, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated as his duty 
by his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations previously known to 
exist is made Icnown more clearly by the light of na- 
ture. Conscience might teach us the obligations to 
love our friends, or our countrymen, but it might not 
go further. The results of different courses of conduct 
would clearly show that our Creator intended us to 
love all men of every nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that 
we learn the limitations which our Creator has affixed 
to our desires, as we have shown in the chapter on hap- 
piness. The simple fact that gratification of our desires, 
beyond a certain limit, will produce more misery than 
happiness, addresses itself to oiu- self-love, and forms a 
reason why that limit should not be transgressed. The 
feet that this limit was fixed by our Creator, and that 
he has thus intimated to us his will, addresses itself to 
our conscience, and places us under obligation to act as 
he has commanded, on pain of his displeasure. 

4. In many eases, where the obligation is acknowl- 
edged, we might not be able, without the light of nat- 
ural religion, to decide in what manner it could best be 
discharged. Thus a man who felt conscious of his 
obligations as a parent, and wished to discharge them, 
would derive much valuable information by inquiring 
what mode of exhibiting parental love had produced 
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tlie happiest results. He -would hence be able the 
better to decide what was obligatory upoii him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that mucli valu- 
able knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, be- 
yond what is attainable by unassisted conscience. But 
this is not all. 

n. Natural religion presents additional motives to the 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more cleai-ly 
setting before us the rewards of virtue and the punish- 
ments of vice. Conscience forewarns us against crime, 
and inflicts its own peculiar punishment upon guilt; 
but natural religion informs us of the additional con- 
sequences, independent of ourselves, which attach to 
moral action, according to the constitution under which 
we are created. Thus, conscience might forewarn a 
man against dishonesty, and might inflict upon liini the 
pains of remorse, if he had stolen ; but its monition 
would surely derive additional power from an observar 
tion of the effect which must be produced upon individ- 
uals and societies by the practice of this immorality, 
and also by the contrary efibcts which must arise from 
the opposite virtue. 

2. StiU further. Natural religion presents us with 
more distinct and affectijig views of the character of 
God than could bo obtained without it. One of the 
first aspirations of a human soul is after an intelligent 
First Cause ; and the most universal dictate of con- 
Bcience is, that this First Cause ought to be obeyed. 
Hence every nation, how rude soever it be, has its gods, 
and its religious services. But such a notion of the 
Deity is cold and inoperative when compared with that 
which may be derived from an intelligent observatioa 
of the laws of nature, physical and moral, which we see 
pervading the universe around us. In every moral law 
which has been written on the page of this world's his- 
tory, wo discover a new lineament of the character of 
the Deity. Every moral attribute of God which 
discover imposes upon us a new obhgation, and pra- 
eenta an additional motive why we should love and 
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serve Mm. Hence we see that the knowledge of God, 
derived from the study of nature, is adapted to add 
greatly to tlie impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how large a field of moral knowledge 
is spread open before us, if we only in a suilablc man. 
ner apply our understandings to the works of God 
around us. He has arranged all things for the pur- 
pose of teaching us these lessons, and he has created 
our iutellectual and moral nature expressly ibr the 
purpose of learning them. If, then, we do not iiso the 
powers which he has given us for the purpose for 
which he has given them, he holds ua responsible for 

^ /^the result. Thus said the prophet: "Because they 

/ regard not the works of the Lord, neither consider the 

\ operation of liis bands, therefore he shall destroy them, 

) and not build them up." Thus the Scriptures else- 

/ where declare all men to be responsible for the correct 

-/ use of all the knowledge of duty which God had 
set before them. St. Paul, Rom, i. 19, 20, asserts, 
" That which may be known of God, is manifest in [or 
to] them, for God hath showed it to them : so that 
[or therefore] they are without excuse." Thus he also 
declares, " They that sin without law [that is, without 
a written revelation] shall perish without law," And 
thus we come to the general conclusion, tliat natural 
religion presents to all men a distinct and important 
means of knowing the character and will of God, and 
the obligations and duties of man ; and that for this 
knowledge all men are justly held responsible. 



SEOTIOJ^ III. 

DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OP MATtJBAl EELICION. 

I. Without any argument on the subject, tlie insuf 
ficiency of natural religion as a means of human refer 
mation may be readily made manifest hy facts. 
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3. Tlie facts on wliich natural religion rests, and th«\ 
inlelleclual power to derive the moral laws from the 
facts, liavo been Id. the possession of man from the be- 
ginning. Yet the whole history of man lias esliibitcd 
a constant tendency to moral deterioration. This is 
proved by the fact tliat every people, not enlightened 
by revelation, consider the earliest period of their liis- 
toiy as the period of their greatest moral purity. Then 
the gods and men held frequent intercourse ; tlua inter- 
course, in consequence of the sins of men, has suiCQ. 
been discontinued. That was the golden ago ; th© 
subsequent ages have been those of brass or of iron. 
The political history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparse- 
ness of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, 
have obliged men to lay the foundations of society in 
principles of justice, in order to secure a national exist- 
ence. But as soon as, under such a constitution, 
wealth had increased, population had become dense, 
and progress in arts and arms had rendered a nation 
fearless, thp anti-social tendencies of vice have shown 
themselves too powerful for the moral forces by which 
they have been opposed. The bonds of society liave 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation rich in the spoils 
of an Imudred triumphs becomes the prey of some 
warlike and more virtuous horde, which takes possession 
of the spoil, merely to pursue the samo career to a more 
speedy termination. 

2, The systems of religion of the heathen may ha 
fairly considered as the legitimate result of all the 
moral forces which are in operation upon man, irre- 
spective of revelation. Tliey show ns, not what man 
might have learned by the proper use of his faculties in 
the study of duty, but what ho has always actually 
learned. Now, these systems, so far from having any 
tendency to make man better, have a manifest tendency 
to make him worse. Their gods wore of the most prof- 
ligate and demoralizing character. Had natural religion 
Bueceeded in instilling into the minds of men true ideas 
at virtue and duty, their imaginations in forming con- 
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ceptions of deities would have invested them witli 
different attributes. 

3. Tlie ethical systems of pliilosophers, it is true, not 
unfirequently presented sublime and pure conceptioua 
of the Deity. But as instrmnents of moral reformation 
they were clearly inoperative. They were extremely 
imperfect in everything which relates to our duties to 
man, and specially in everything which relates to our 
duty to God, They offered no sufficient motives to obe- 
dience ; they were established on subtle reasonings, 
which could not be comprehended by the common peo- 
ple ; and they imposed no obligation upon their disci- 
ples to disseminate them among others. Hence they 
were never extensively known beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and by these they were consid- 
ered rather as matters of doubtful speculation than of 
practical benefit ; adapted rather to the cultivation of 
intellectual acuteness than to the reformation of moral 
conduct. I think that any one, on reading the ethical 
disquisitions of the ancients, must be struck with the 
fact that honest, simple, and ardent love of truth 
seems to have furnished no motive whatever to their 
investigations, and that its place was supplied by mere 
curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, and even the 
paradoxical. 

And hence, as might be expected, these ethical sys- 
tems made no converts from vice to virtue. Prom the 
era of which of the systems of ancient etliies can any 
reformation be dated ? Where are their effects recorded 
in the moral history of man ? Facts have abundantly 
proTed them to be utterly destitute of any power over 
the conscience, or of any practical influence over the 
conduct. 

4. Nor can this failure he attributed to any want of 
intellectual cultivation. During a large portion of the 
period of which we have spoken, the human mind had 
in many respects attained to as high a state of perfection 
as it has attained at any subsequent age. Eloquence, 
poetry, rhetoric, nay, some of the severer sciences, 
were studied with a success which has never since 
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been surpassed. This is universally confessed. Yet 
what progress did the classic ages make in moi'als f 
And lienco we think it must ho admitted that the hu- 
man mind, even uuder the most favorable circamstauces, 
has never, when unassisted by revelation, deduced from 
the course ef things around us any sucli principles of 
duty, or motives to the performance of it, as were BufiB- 
cient to produce any decided effect upon the moral 
character of man. 

And hence, were we unable to assign the cause of this 
failure, yet the fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some otlier means for arriving at 
a knowledge of duty than is afforded by the light of 
nature. 

II, But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency 
may in many respects be pointed out. Among them 
are obviously the following: 

1. The mode of teaching natural religion is by expe- 
rience. We can form no opinion respecting the results 
of two opposite courses of action untQ they are both 
before us. Hence we cannot certainly know what the . 
law is except by breaking it. Hence the babit of violst- ' 
tion must, in some sense, be formed before we Imow what 
the law is which wo violate. Consequently, from tbo 
nature of the case, natural religion must always be 
much behind the age, and must always utter its precepts 
to men who arc in some manner fixed in the habit of 
violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the counec- ' 
tion between the transgression and the punishment can- 
not be shown, except in the more advanced periods of 
society. Such is the fact in respect to those laws which 
can be ascertained only by extended and minute observa- 
tion } and, of course, a state of society in wliicb knowl- 
edge is widely disseminated, and the experience of a , 
large surface, and for a long period, is necessary to 
establish the fact of the connection between this par- 
ticular violation and this particular result. In the 
meantime, mankind will ho suffering all the consequen- 
ces of vice ; and the courses of conduct which are tha 
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caiuies of misery will be iiiterwoaviiig Uiemselves with 
the cust-oms, habits, and liiteresls of every class of' 
society. Thus it too often happens that the knowledge 
is with great difficulty acquired ; ajid when acquired, 
uufortuiiately comes too late to effect a remedy, 

8. A still more radical deficiency, however, in natural 
religion is, that it is irom its nature incapable of teach- 
ing fads. It can teach only laws and tendencies. 
From observing what has been done, and how it has 
been done, it can infer that if the same thing were 
done again, and done in the same manner, it would 
be attended, in all places and at ail times, if under the 
same conditions, with the same results. But as to a 
fact — that is, whether an action were actually performed 
at some other place or time, or whether it ever would 
be — natural religion cau give us no information. Tims 
we know by experience that if a man fall fi'om a preci- 
pice he will be destroyed ; but whether a man ever did 
BO fall, much less whether A or B did fail from it, we 
can never be informed by general principles. Thus, 
from the fact that we see guilt punished in this world, 
we infer from natiiral religion that it will at some time 
be punished in this world ; we infer, though not so cer- 
tainly, that it will also be punished in another world, 
>f there be another world. But of the fact whether 
there be another world, natural religion can give us no 
certain information ; much less can it give us any in- 
formation respecting the question whether God has 
actually done anj-thiug to remedy tlie evils of sin, and 
vary those sequences which, without a remedy, experi- 
ence shows us to be inevitable. 

4. Hence natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives from the present world. Those from the other 
world are, so far as it is concerned, in their nature 
eoutingent and uncertain. And hence it loses all that 
power over man, which would be dcriyed from the 
certain knowledge of our existence after death, of the 
nature of that existence, and of what God has done for 
our restoration to virtue and happiness. All these 
being facts, can never be known except by langTtagei 
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that is, by revelation. Tliey must always romain in ] 
utter incertitude bo long as we are left to the teach- 
ings of natural religiou. 

"Wb see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet 
the impulsions of this world solely by motives from thia 
world. Nay, more ; it is obliged to resist the power 
of the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed 
by habit, by considerations drawn from the distant, the 
future, and what may seem to he the uncertain. Henca 
its success must ho at besfhut dubious, even when its 
power is exerted upon those least exposed to the allure- 
ments of vice. Who does not see that it is utterly vain 
to hope for success from such a source, in our attempts 
to reform men in general ? Every one who is at all 
acquainted with the Iiistory of man, must be convinced 
that nothing less powerful than the whole amount of 
motive derived from the knowledge of an endless ex- 
istence, has ever been found a sufficient antagonist 
force to tlie downward and headlong tendencies of 
appetite and passion. 

And hence, from the fact of the recorded failure of 
natural religion as a means of reformation, and from 
the defects inherent in its very nature as a means of 
moral improvement, there seems clearly to exist a great 
need of some additional moral force to correct the 
moral evils of oiir nature. It is surely not improbable ' 
that some additional means of instruction and improve- 
ment may have been granted to our race l)y a merciful 
Creator. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

BELATIOIT BETWEEN NATURAL AHD EEVEALED RELIGION. 

Ip what we have said be true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect that Bome other means 
of moral instruction would be afforded us. And, in- 
deed, this is the conclusion at which some of tlie wisest 
heathen philosophers arriyed, from a consideration of 
that utter ignorance of futurity in which they were 
of necessity plunged, by the most attentive study of 
natural religion. They felt convinced that the Deity 
would not have constructed a system of moral teacliiug 
which led to impervious darkness, unless he intended 
out of that very darkness, at some period or other, to 
manifest light. 

But still more : I think that an attentive observation 
of what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary 
and inherent defects, would afford us some groundR of 
expectation respecting the naiure of that revelation 
which should be made. If we can discover the moral 
necessities of our race, and can also discover in what 
respects and for wliat reason the means thus far em- 
ployed have failed to relieve them, we may with cer- 
tainty predict soma of the characteristics which must 
mai'k any system which should be devised to accoia- 
plish a decided remedy, 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural rehgion does teach ns 
some imquestionable truths. Now, no trutli can be 
inconsistent witli itself. And hence it might be ex- 
pected that whenever natural and revealed religion 
treated upon t)ic same subjects they woiild teach in 
perfect harmony. The second insti'uctor may teach 



more than tlic first ; but so far as they give iustruction 
on tho same subjects, if both toach the truth, they must 
both teach the same lesson. 

2 It is natural to expect that a revelation would 
give us much iuformatiou upon the subject of duty, 
which could not be learned by the hght of nature. 
Thus, it miglit be expected to make known more clearly 
to us than wo could otherwise learn them, tlie obliga- 
tions by which wo are bound to our fellow-men and 
to Gtod, and also the manner in which tliosc obligatioua 
are to be discliargod. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, 
in addition to those made known by the light of nature. 
Wo have seen that the motives of natural religion are 
derived from this world, and are ui their nature insuf- 
ficient. "We should expect that those in a revelation 
would be drawn from some other source. And still 
more, as natural religion may be considered to-havo 
exliausted the motives of tins world, it is surely not 
unreasonble to expect that a revelation, leaving this , 
world, would draw its motives principally irom another, ] 
if it revealed to us the fact that another world existed. ' 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would em- 
ploy a second aiid additional meana to accomplish what 
could be done by any modification of the means first 
employed. Houcc, if a revelation were made to men, 
wo might reasonably expect that it would make known 
to us such truths as could not, in the nature of the 
case, bo communicated by natural religion. 

Tbeso are, I think, just anticipations. At any rate, 
I think it must be admitted that if a system of reli- 
gion, purporting to be a revelation from Heaven, met 
all these expectations, its relations to natural religion 
not only would present no argument against its truth, 
but would create a strong d priori presumption in its 
favor. 

Now, these expectations are all fully realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures of tho ] 
Old and New Testaments. I 

1. The truths of I'evealcd religion harmonize perfectly 1 
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with those of natural religion. Tlio differeuce hctweon 
them consists in this, — that the one teaches plainly, 
what the other teaches by inference ; the one takes up 
the lesson where the other leaves it, supplies its defects, 
and adds to it otlier and vitally important precepts. 
Nay, 80 perfect is the harmony between them, that It 
may safely be asserted that not a single precept of nat- 
ural religion exists which is not also found in the Bible ; 
and still more, that the Bible is every day directing us 
to new lessons, taught us by nature, which but for its 
information would never have been discovered. So 
complete is this coincidence as to afford ii-rcfragablo 
proof that the Bible contains the moral laws of the 
tmiverse ; and hence, that the Author of the universe 
— that is, of natural rehgion — is also the author of 
the Scriptures. 

2. The holy Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give ns much information on questions of duty which 
could not be obtained by the light of nature. Under 
this remark may be classed the scriptural precepts re- 
specting the domestic relations ; respecting our duties 
to enemies, and to men in general ; and especially 
respecting our obligations to God, and the manner in 
which he may most acceptably be worshipped, 

3. The Scriptures present motives to tlio practice of 
virtue, additional, generically diSerent from those of 
natural religion, and of infinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, from consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of 
the indissoluble connection between moral cause and 
effect, than is made known by natural religion.' 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of 
our existence after death ; and eternal happiness and 
eternal misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and 
vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most merciful way 
for our redemption ; by virtue of tliis new relation, 
estabhshuig a new ground of moral obligation between 
the race of man and himself, and thus adding a power 
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to the impulsion of conscience, of wliich natural reli- 
gion must, in the nature of the case, be destitute, 

4. It is manifest that much of the above knowledge'; 
which the Scriptures reveal is of tlie nature of facty. 
and therefore could not be commuuicatcd to us by- 
experience, or in the way of general laws, but must bo^ 
made known by language, that is, by revelation. 

Thus the existence of a state of being after death, 
the doctrine of tlie resurrection, of a universal and 
impartial judgment, of an endless staie of rewards and-, 
punishments, of a remedial dispensation, by which thffij 
connection between guilt and punishment may be con- 
ditionally severed ; tlie doctrine of the atonement, and 
the way in which a man may avail himself of the ben- 
efits of this remedial dispensation — all these are man- 
ifestly of great practical importance in a scheme of 
moral reformation ; and yet, all of them being of the 
nature of facts, they could be made known to man in 
no other way tlian by laiigvage. 

Now, as these seem clearly to bo just anticipations re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as aU these 
anticipations are realized m the system of reUgion con- 
tained in the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations 
thus realized furnishes a distinct d priori presumption 
in favor of the truth of revealed religion. We do not 
pretend that any, or that all of these considerations, 
prove the Scriptures to be a revelation- from God. 
This proof is derived from otlier sources. What wa 
■would say is this ; that from what we know of God'a 
moral government by the light of nature, it is mani- 
festly probable that he would give us some additional 
instruction, and that that instruction would be, inva^ 
lions important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude that 
although it were granted — which, however, need not 
be granted — that, were there no antecedent facts in 
the case, it might seem unlikely that God would con- 
descend to make a special revelation of his will to men . 
yet, when the antecedent facts are properly cottsidered^ 
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this prcsiiniption, if it eyer could be maintained, is 
now pyCciscli/ reversed, and that thero now exists a fair 
prestfmption that such a revelation would adualli/ be 
t^de. And hence wo conclude that a revelation of the 
•Will of God by language is not, aa many persons sup- 
pose, an event bo iinliltely that no evidence can be con- 
ceived sufSeiently strong to render it credible ; but that 
it is, on the contrary, an event wliieli, from all ttiat we 
know of God already, is essentially probable ; and that it 
is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary principles of evidence, is as much entitled to 
belief as any other event. And hence wo conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the truth of revealed 
religion, evidence unlike to that which is demanded iu 
support of any other event, — that is, evidence of which 
they themselves cannot define the nature, — they de- 
mand what is manifestly unreasonable, and proceed 
upon a presumption wholly at variance with all the 
known facts in the case. 
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THE HOLT SCBIPTDBES. 



This would seem to be the place in which to present* 
the proof of the autlicnticity of the lioly Scriptures ttf J 
a revelation from God. This, however, being only a i 
particular exemplification of the general laws of evi- 
dence, it belongs rather to the course of instruction 
in Intellectual Philosophy. It will therefore be here 
omitted. We shall,' in the remainder of those remarks, 
tate it for granted that the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation from God to 
man ; that these books contain all that God has beea 
pleased to reveal unto us by language ; aud, therefore, J 
all which is recorded in lauguago that is ultimate ia 1 
morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding upon " 
the conscience. Taking this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, first, what tlie Scriptures 
contain ; and, second, how we may ascertain our duty 
from the Scriptures. 



SSOTION I. 

A VIEW OF THE BOLr BCRITTDHES. 

The holy Scriptures are contained in two separate 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testaments. 
These volumes have each a distinct object, and yet , 
thefr objects are in perfect harmony ; and tog 
they contain all that could be desired in a revelation toj 
the human race. 

I2» 
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The design of the OH Testament mainly is to reveal 
a system of simple law ; to exhibit the results of such 
system upon the human race ; aud to direct tlio mine 
of men to the remedial dispensation which was to fol- 
low. 

It is here worthy of special remark, that the law of 
God was first made known to a rude and ignorant peo- 
ple. Its moral precepts were at first few and simple ; 
and after these had become known, others were from time 
to time added, as the hearers wore able to bear them. 
Thus, in the beginning, many practices were not for- 
bidden which were afterwards disallowed. Various 
rites were at one time established, which at a later 
time were annidled. Thus, by repeated and increasing 
manifestations of moral truth, the nation was prepared 
for that fulness of time in which the whole will of God 
was revealed, not only to the Hebrews, but to them, 
and through them, to the whole human race. Thus 
" God who, at sundry times aud in divers manners, 
spake in times past to the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken to us by his Son" from heaven. 
" And the times of this igTtorance God winked at, but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent." Our 
Saviour particularly alludes to tlie progressive develop- 
ment of the moral law, from the time in which it was 
first made known by Moses. " Moses, for the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so. But /say unto you, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and marry another, eommitteth adultery. 
It hath been said by them of old time. Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform to the Lord thine 
oaths ; but /say to you, swear not at all," etc. 

In accomplishing this design, it contains several dis- 
tinct parts. 

I. An account of the creation of the world, of the 
creation and fall of man, and a brief history of the race 
of man until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is 
stated to be, the universal and intense wickedness of 
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2. The account of tlie separation uf a particular 
family, the germ of a nation designed to be the deposi- 
tarica of tlio revealed will of God, and the history of 
this nation, from the call of Abraham until the return 
from the captivity in Babylon — a period of about fifteen 
hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nation. 
These laws may bo comprehended uudcr three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise fr'om the immutahlo 
' relations esistiug between God and mau. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of 
I civil society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, 

or that form of government in which God was specially 
recognized as King. 

Ceremonial laws. Those were of two kinds : First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate 
from other nations ; and, second, those intended to 
prefigure events which were to occur under the eecoud 
or new dispensation. 

4. Various events in their history, discourses of 
prophets and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious 
men ; all tending to illustrate what are the efiects of a 
system of moral law upon human nature, even when 
placed under the most favorable circumstances; and 
also to exhibit the effects of the religious principle 
upon the soul of man under every variety of time and 
condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to 
be tliis : God, in various modes suited to their con- 
dition, made known his will to the whole human race. 
They all, with the exception of a single family, became 
BO corrupt that he destroyed tbcra by a general deluge. 
He then selected a single family, and gave them his 
written law, and, by peculiar enactments, secluded 
them from all other nations, that the experiment might 
be made under the most favorable circumstances. At 
the same time, the effects of natural religion were tried 
among the heathen nations that surrounded them. 
The result was, a clear demonstration that, under tho 
conditions of being in which man was created, auy 
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reformation was hopeless, and that, unless some other 
coDilitioiis were revealed, the race would perish by its 
own vicious and anti-social tendencies, and enter the 
other world to reap the reward of its guilt foreTer. i 

While this is said to be the main design of the Old 
Testament, it is not to be understood that this is its 
whole design. It was intended to be introductory to 
the new dispensation, and also to teach those to wliom 
it was addressed the way of salvation. Hence allu- 
sions to the principal events in the new dispensation 
are everywhere to he met with. Honce, also, assuran- 
ces of pardon are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to forgive ; thoiigh the procuring 
cause of our pardon is not csplicitly stated, hut only j 

alluded to in terms which could not he fully understood ' 

until the remedial dispensation was accomphshed, > 

The design of the New Testament is to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being under which 
it is placed by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con- 
tains, 

1. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and 
ascension, the acts and conversations of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, — a Being in wliom the divine and human natures 
were mysteriously united, — who appeared on earth to 
teach us whatever was necessary to be known of our 
relations to God, and by his obedience to the law, and 
voluntary sufferings and death, to remove the obstacles 
to our pardon which, under tho foiTaer dispensation, 
existed in consequence of the holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the 
progress of the Christian religion, for several years after 
the ascension of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. Tlie instructions which bis immediate followers or 
apostles, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their 
own time, and which were rendered jiecessary in conse- 

, qucnco of their ignorance of the principles of religion, 
or the weakness of their virtue and the imperfection of 
their laith. 
The whole of this volume, taken together, teaches ub 
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tlio precepts, the sanctions, and tlic rewards of tlio law ■ 
of God, with as great diatinctuess as we could desire ; 
and also a way of salvation, on different grounds from 
that revealed both by natural religion and by the Old 
Testament ; a way depending for merit upon the doings 
and BuSbrings of another, hut yet available to us on no 
otlicr conditions than those of supremo, streniious, and 
universal moral elTort after perfect purity of thought 
and woi-d and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is in its nature i 
final. We havo no reason to expect any other ; nay, f 
tlie idea of another would be at variance with the 
belief of the truth of this. And hence the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain all that God has 
revealed to us by laugtiago respecting liis will. What ■ 
is contained here alone is binding upon the conscience. 
Or, in the words of Chillingworth, " The Bible- 
Bible, TUB RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS." 



SECTION II. 



Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a reve- 
lation of the will of God, such as ia stated in the pre- 
ceding section, it will still be of importance for us to de- 
cide how wo may ascertain from the study of it what God 
really requires of us. Much of it is m**c history, con- 
taining an unvarnished narration of the actions of good 
and of bad men. Much of it has reference to a less 
enlightened age, and to a particular people, set apart 
from other people for a special and peculiar purpose. 
Much of it consists of exhortations and reproofs addressed 
to this people in reference to the laws then existing, 
but which have been Eince abrogated. Now, amidst 
this variety of instructions, given to men at different 
times, and of different nations, it is desirable that the 
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principles be settled by which we may learn what 
tion of this mass of instruction is Liiidlng upon the 
conscience at tlie praseut moment. My object in the 
following section is to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
principles by which wo are to be guided in such an 
inquiry. 

When a revelation is made- to us by language, it is 
taken for granted Uiat whatever is our duty will ba 
signified to us by a command; and hence what is not 
commanded, is not to be considered by us as obligatory. 
Did wo not establish this limitation, everything recorded 
— as, for instance, all the actions bothof goodandofbad 
men — might be regarded as authority ; and thus a rev- 
elation, given for the purpose of teaching us our duty, 
• might be used as an instrument to confound all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived from a 
revelation, must therefore be a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve three ideas : 

1. 'I7iat an act be designated. This may he by the 
designation of the act itself, as for instance, giving bread 
to the hungry ; or else by tlio designation of a temper 
of mind, as that of universal love, imdcr which the above 
act, and various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified to be tho will of God 
that this act be performed. Without this infimation, every 
act that is described, or even held up for our reproba- 
tion, might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified that ive ore included within the 
number of those to whom the command is addressed. 
Othorvfiso all the commandments t' tho patriarchs and 
prophets, whether ceremonial, symbolical, or individual, 
would be binding upon everyone who might read them, 
And hence, in general, whosoever urges upon us any 
duty as the command of God revealed in the Bible, must 
show that God has somewhere commanded that action 
to be done, and that ho has commanded us to do it. 

This principle will exclude, 

1. Everything which is merely history. Much of tho 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth 
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of this narrative the veracity of the Deity is pledged. 
We may derive from tlio account of God's dealinga 
lesBons of instruction to guide ua in particular cases, 
and from the evil conduct of men, matter of warning. 1 
But tke mere fact that anything has been done and r»- . 
corded in the Scripture, by no means places us under 
obligation to do it. 

2. It excludes from being obligatory upon all what 
has been commanded, but which can be shown to havo 
been intended only for individuals or for nations, and j 
not for the whole human race. Thus, many commands J 
are recorded in the Scriptures as having been given to , 
individuals. Such was tho command to Abraham, to 
offer up his son ; to Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to 
Samuel, to anoiut Saul and David ; and a thousand 
others. Here, evidently, the Divine direction 
exclusively intended for the individual to whom it was i 
given. No one can pretend that he is commaudedtoJ 
offer up his sou because Abraham was bo commanded. 1 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God iu the Old 1 
Testament wcro addressed to nations. Such were thej 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan j 
to make war upou the surrounding nations ; to keep 
the ceremonial law ; and so of various other instances. 
Now, of such precepts it is to bo observed, 1. Tiiey are 
to be obeyed only at tke time and in the manner in which 
they were commanded. Thus the Jews at present 
would havo no right, iu virtue of the original command, 
to expel the Mahometans from Palestine, though the 
commaud to Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expel- 
ling the Canaauites at the time in which it was given. 
2. They are of force ouly to those to whom they were 
given. Thus, supposing the ceremonial law was not 
abolished ; as it was given specially to Jews, and to no 
one else, it would bind no one but Jews now. Suppos- I 
ing it to be abolished, it of course now binds no one. 
For if, when in force, it was obligatory on no one but the 
Jews, and was nothing to any one else, when it is abol- 
ished as to them, it is nothing to any one. Such la 
the teaching of St. Paul on tiiis subject. 
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single sin, both on the ground of its violation of the 
conditions on which our future happiness was sus- 
pended, as well as by the effects which it produces 
upon our whole subsequent moral character and our 
capacity for Tirtuo, renders our loss of happiness inevi- 
table. Even after reformation, our moral attainment 
must fall short of the requirements of the law of God, 
and thus present no claim to tlio Divme favor. For 
tliia reason our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled 
to hope for salvation upou tlic groimd of the merit of 
Ciirist, solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves 
up in entire obedience to the whole law of God. "He 
that saith, I know liim, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him " (John 
ji. 4). And hence a knowledge of the law of God is of just 
as great importance to us under a remedial dispensa- 
tion as under a dispensation of law ; not on the ground 
that we are to bo saved by keeping it without sin, but 
on the groimd that, unless the will of God be the habit- 
ually controlling motive of all our conduct, we are 
destitute of the elements of that character to which 
the blessings of the remedial dispensation are promised. 
Henee, under the one dispensation, as well as under 
the other, though on different grounds, the knowledge 
of the law of God is necessary to our happiness both 
here and hereafter. 





h6W To learh onR Dnrr pboh the sckiptubes. 

Tbat the distiiictioii of nations or individuals is no- 
where adverted to in the New Testament. Its precepts 
are clearly intended for men of all ages and nations ; 
and hence they never involve anything cither local or 
peculiar, but are universally binding upon all. The 
question must therefore refer to tho Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, 
this question may be decided on the following principles: 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, wo shfdl bea 
able to decide by reference to the nature of the Jewid 
commonwealth — a temporary or preparatory dispense 
tion, which was to cease when that to which it was pro^ 
paratory had appeared. 

2. The New Testament being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelation of the 
will of God to man, may be supposed to contain all tho 
moral precepts, both of natural religion and of tlio Old 
Testament, together with whatever else it was impor- 
tant to our salvation that we should know. If, thou, a 
revelatiou haa been made in the Old Testament wliich 
is repeated in tho New Testament, wo shall be safe in 
making tho later revelation tho criterion by whicli we 
fihall judge respecting the precepts of the earlier. That 
is to say, no precept of the Old Testament, which is not 
either given to man as man, or whicli is not cither 
repeated, or its obligations acknowledged under the 
new dispensation, is binding upon us at the present 
day. This principle is, I tliink, avowed in substauce 
by the Apostle Paul, in various places in liis epistles. 
While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts of the 
Old Testanieut as of unclianging obligation, he speaks 
of everything else, so far as moral obligation is cou- 
cemed, as utterly annihilated. 

Such, then, are the means afforded to us by our 
Creator for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They 
are, first, natural religion ; second, the Old Testament, 
or a dispensation of law ; third, the gospel, a remeditjj 
dispensation, or a dispensation of grace. J^ 

Tlie relatiou existing between out moral power auW 
13 
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Is the preceding pages it has been my design to 
illustrate the moral constitution of man, and to point 
out the sources from which that truth emanates w]iich 
is addressed to his moral constitution. My design in 
the present boob is to classify and explain some of the 
principal moral laws under which God has placed us in 
our present state. We shall derive these laws from 
natural or from revealed religion, or from both, as may 
be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is 
contained in the single word, Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present 
state are, so far as this subject is concerned, God hia 
Creator, and man his fellow-creature. Hence, the moral 
obhgations of men are of two kinds i first, LovE TO God, 
or Piety ; second, Love to Mah, or MoaALrrv. 

This book will therefore he divided into two parts, in 
which those two subjects will be treated of in their 
order. 



PART I. 

OP LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETY. 

CHAPTER I. 



THE GENERAL OBLIGATION TO SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may ba foiind 
recorded in various passages. It is in these words: 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength." See Matthew xsii. 37 ; Mark xii. 30 ; 
Luke s. 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, 
^st, the relation which exists between us and the 
Deity ; secondly, the rights and obligations which that 
relation imposes ; and, thirdly, the facts in our constitu- 
tion whfch show that these are manifestly the law of 
our being. 

I. The relation which exists between God and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years 
since, and we had no existence. Witliiu a few more 
years, and this whole system of which we form a part 
had no existence. Over our own existence neither we 
nor any created thing has any more than the semblance 
of power. Wo are upheld in being by the continued 
act of Omnipotence. Not only we ourselves, but eveiy 
faculty which we and which all creatures enjoy, was 
created, and is continually upheld, by the same Crea- 
tor. Nor this alone ; all the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, and all the moi.lig«ations of oxtamal 
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single sin, both on the ground of its violation of the 
conditions on which our future happiness was sus- 
pended, as well as by the eflFects which it produces 
upon our whole subsequent moral character and our 
capacity for virtue, renders our loss of happiness inevi- 
table. Even after reformation, our moral attainment 
must fall short of the requirements of the law of Grod, 
and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. For 
this reason our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled 
to hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of 
Christ, solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves 
up in entire obedience to the whole law of God. " He 
that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him " (John 
ii. 4) . And hence a knowledge of the law of God is of just 
as great importance to us under a remedial dispensa- 
tion as under a dispensation of law ; not on the ground 
that we are to be saved by keeping it without sin, but 
on the groxmd that, unless the will of God be the habit- 
ually controlling motive of all our conduct, we are 
destitute of the elements of that character to which 
the blessings of the remedial dispensation are promised. 
Hence, imder the one dispensation, as well as under 
the other, though on diflFerent grounds, the knowledge 
of the law of God is necessary to our happiness both 
here and hereafter. 
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In the preceding pages it has been my design to 
illustrate the moral constitution of man, and to point 
out the sources from which that truth emanates which 
is addressed to his moral constitution. My design in 
the present book is to classify and explain some of the 
principal moral laws imder which QoA has placed us in 
our "present state. We shall derive these laws from 
natural or from revealed religion, or from both, as may 
be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is 
contained in the single word, Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present 
st^te are, so far as this subject is concerned, God his 
Creator, and man his fellow-creature. Hence, the moral 
obligations of men are of two kinds : first. Love to Gk)D, 
or Piety ; second. Love to Man, or Moraltet. 

This book will therefore be divided into two paits, in 
which those two subjects will be treated of in their 
order. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE GElirEBAL OBLIGATION TO SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may be found 
recorded in various passages. It is in these wo7ds: 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, «rnd with 
all thy strength." See Matthew xxii. 37 ; Mark xii. 30 ; 
Luke X. 27. 

Li order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, 
fatst^ the relation which exists between us and the 
beity ; secondly^ the rights and obligations which that 
relation imposes ; and, thirdly^ the facts in our constitu- 
tion which show that these are manifestly the law of 
our being. 

I. The relation which exists between God and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years 
since, and we had no existence. Within a few more 
years, and this whole system of which we form a part 
had no existence. Over our own existence neither we 
nor any created thing has any more than the semblance 
of power. We. are upheld in being by the continued 
act of Omnipotence. Not only we ourselves, but every 
faculty which we and which all creatures enjoy, was 
created, and is continually upheld, by the same Crea- 
tor. Nor this alone ; all the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, and all the modifi^sations of exterx^al 
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naturs, of what sort soever they may be, ■whother phys- 
ical, iutellectual, social, or moral, are equally created 
aud sustained by God, and derive their powers to render 
us happy or wise or good purely from his provident 
care, aud from the exertion of his omnipotent and 
omnipresent goodness. The relation therefore existing 
between the Deity and us is that of dependence, more 
profound, universal, aud absolute, than we are able 
adequately to comprehend,, upon a Being absolutely and 
esscutially independent, omniscient, omnipotent, and aU- 
providiug, 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us as a Being 
in whom are united, by the necessity of his existence, 
every perfection of which the human mind can conceive, 
find every perfection that can possibly exist, how much 
foever they may transcend the powers of oiir conception. 
To him belong, from the necessity of his being, al- 
mighty power, omniscient wisdom, unchanging veracity, 
inflexible justice, transcendent purity, illimitable benev- 
olence, and universal love. Not only does he treasure 
up within himself all tliat can be conceived of every 
perfection, but he is tlie exhaustless fountain from 
which emanates all of these attributes that exists 
throughout this wide creation. As every object that we 
see in nature is seen only by the reflection of the rays 
of the sun, so every exhibition of goodness which we 
behold in creatures is nothing but the reflection of 
the perfections of Him who is the Father of lights, with 
whom is neither variableness nor the shadow of a turn- 
ing. The relation, therefore, in this respect which 
exists between us and the CreatOT, is that which exists 
between beings whom he has formed to admire and love 
allihese perfections, and the uncreated Being in whom 
they all exist, in a degree infinitely surpassing all that 
it is in our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power, and this incomprehensible 
wisdom, have been exerted, in obedience to all these 
transcendent moral perfections, for the production of 
our beat good, our higlicst temporal and eternal happi- 
ness ; nay, they have been as fully exerted in behalf of 
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our race as though there were no other race in exist- 
ence ; and in behalf of each one of us as though each 
uidMdual were the only beiug created within thia 
illimitable universe. And upon all this exertion of 
goodness towards us we have not the semblance of a 
claim ; for God was under no manner of obligation to 
create us, much less to create us capable of that liappi- 
ness which we enjoy. The relation, therefore, in this 
respect existing between us and the Deity, is that 
between beings who, without any claim whafever, are 
at every moment receiving the results of the exercise 
of every conceivable perfection, and a Being who is 
moved thus to conduct towards them by nothing but 
Lis own independent goodness. 

II. From these relations existing between creatures 
and the GretUor tlicre arise various riffhis of the Crea- 
tor, and various obliffalions of the creature. 

Every one who will reflect upon tliis subiect must be 
convinced that, inasmuch as those relations are en- 
tirely beyond the range of human analogies, and also 
manifestly beyond the grasp of finite conception, they 
must involve obligatioJis in their very nature mora 
profound and universal than we can adeqxiately comr 
prehend ; and that, therefore, no conception of ours can 
posably transcend their solemnity and awfnlnesB. As 
in our present state we are so little able to understand 
them, or even to inquire after thorn, wo see tho need 
of instruction concerning them from Him who alone of 
all beings that exist can fathom their depth or measure 
their immensity. Let us, therefore, inquire, What are 
the claims which, in his revealed Word, God asserts 
over us, and what are the obhgations which in his sight 
bind us to him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he 
asserts over us the right of vnlimited proprietorship. 
Inasmuch as we are his creatures, we are his in the 
highest and most extensive sense in which we can con- 
ceive of tho idea of possession. Neither we ourselves, 
nor anything which we seem to possess, are our own. 
Even our wills are not our own ; but he claims that we 
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ehall only wili precisely what he wills. Our faculties, 
of icliat sort soever, are not our own. He claims that 
from the Gommencemeiit of our existence they be used 
precisely in the manner, for the purposes, and within the 
limits that he shall direct. Not only does God assei-t 
this right in his word, but we Qnd that he actually 
exercises it, Witliout regard to what wo will, he does 
his pleasure in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. He gives or takes from us 
health, possessions, friends, faculties, life ; and he giveth 
not account of any of his maiters; that is, he manifestly 
acts upon the principle that he is the Sovereign and 
rightfiii Proprietor both of ourselves and of all that we 
seem to ourselves to possess. 

2. And thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we 
are all under obhgations, greater and more solemn tlian 
we can possibly conceive, to render to him that entire 
obedience and submission which his essential right 
over us renders manifestly his due. 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have 
respect to two classes of duties. The first class is that 
which respects simply our relations to Mm, and which 
would be obligatory upon us, although each one of us 
were the only created being in the universe. The 
second class of diitios respects our fellow-creatures. 
If we could suppose moral creatures to exist without a 
Creator, there would yet be duties which, from their 
constitution as moral creatures, they would owe to each 
other. But, inasmuch as every creature is the creatwre 
of God, he has made the duties which they owe to 
each other a part of their duty to him. That is to say, 
he requires us, who are his creatures, and who are im- 
der universal obligations to him, to treat our fellow- 
creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is 
the Father of us all, and he requires that every one of 
his children conduct himself towards others, who are 
idso his children, as he shall appoint. And hence the 
duties which are required of us to our fellow-creatures 
ore required of us under a twofold obUgatiou ; firet. 
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that arising from our relation to God, and, secondly, | 
that arising from our relation to om- fellows. And. J 
hence there is not a single act which we arc under I 
obligation to perform which we are not also under J 
ohligatiou to porform from tho priuciplo of obeeUenca 
to our Creator. Thus tho obligation to act religiously, 
or piously, extends to the minutest action of our lives ; 
and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the full 
acceptation of the term, virtuous, — that 'is, be entitled 
to the praise of God, — which does not involve in its « 
motives the temper of filial obedience to the Deity. 
And still more, as this obligation is infinitely superior ' 
to any other that can be conceived, an action performed 
from the conviction of any gther obligation, if tliis 
obligation be excluded, fails in vastly tho most impor- 
tant respect ; and must, by tho whole amount of this 
deficiency, expose us to the condemnatioji of the law | 
of God, whatever that condemnation may be. 

And, once more : we are taught in tho Scriptures 
that the relation in which wo stand to the Deity places 
us under such obligations that, while our whole and 
uninterrupted service is thus due to Giad, we can, after 
it is all performed, iu no manner bring him under any 
obligation to us. This I suppose to be the meaning in- 
tended by our Saviour in the parable, Luke xvit. 7*^10 : 
" But which of you, having a servant ploughing or feed- 
ing cattle, will say unto him by-and-by, when ho is 
come from the field. Go and sit down to meat? and 
will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I 
may sup, and gird thyself and serve me, until I have 
eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink ? Doth he thank that servant because he hath 
done the thirigs that were commanded him? I suppose 
not. So likewise ye, when ye have done all the things . 
which are commanded you, say, "We are unprofitabls I 
servants; we have done thatwliicli was our duty to do." 
That is, the obligation of the servant is not fulfiUod by 
doing any one thing, but only by occupying his whole 
time and exerting his wliole power to its full extent 
iu doing whatever is commanded him. And wlien all 
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this IB done, such is the relation between the partiea, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obliga- 
tion ; he lias only discharged a duty ; ho has merely 
paid a debt. Nor is it possible, from the nature of the 
relation, that he should ever do anything more. Such, 
I think, every one will acknowledge, upon reflection, to 
be the relation existing between us and our Creator. 

And hence we see that a failure in duty to God on 
the part of the creature must be remediless. At every 
moment he is under obligation to the full amount of 
his ability, and when tliis whole amount of obligation 
is discharged, he has then simply fulfilled his duty. 
Hcnco no act can havo any retrospective effect; that 
is, it cannot supply the deficiencies of any other act. 
Tills would be the case even if his moral powers were 
not injured by sin. But if wo add this other element, 
and reflect Uiat by sin our moral powers are perma^ 
nently injured, — that is, our capacity for virtue is di- 
minished according to the laws of our constitution, — 
by how much more is if evident that, under a system 
of mere law, a single failure in our duty to God must 
bo of necessity fatal ! What shall we then say of a 
life of which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession a moral failure ? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a being en- 
dowed with every attribute of natural and moral e3>- 
cellence; and in virtue of the relation which on Ihis 
account he sustains to us, a new form of obligation is 
imposed upon us. 

"Wo are evidently formed to love whatever is beauti- 
ful, and to admii'e whatever is groat in power or excel- 
lent in wisdom. This is too evident to need illustration. 
But we are so made as to love and admire still moro 
the cause from which all these emanate. We admire 
the tragedies of Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton ; 
hut how m\ich more the minds in which these works 
were conceived, and by which tliey were csecuted ! 
Now, all that we see in creation, whether of beauty or 
loveliness or grandeur, is the work of the Creator. It 
^ existed in his conceptions before it existed in fact 
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Nor this alone. The powers liy which wo percoivf__ 
and are affected by, tlicse exhibitions, all proceed from 
him, and both the external qualities aud the internal 
susceptibilities are upheld by his all-suBtaining energy. 
Thus every feelmg of love or of adniiration which 
we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercise these feeUngs in a 
higher degree towards Him who is the author of all. 
But as He is the author not only of whatever is lovely 
or glorious that we see, but of all that we have ever 
seen ; not only of all that we have ever seen, but of 
all that has ever existed ; not only of all that lias ever 
existed, but of all that ever can exist ; by how much 
are we under obhgation to love Him better than all 
things else that we know ! and by how much more 
than any individual form of exceUeuco with which it 
is possible for us ever to become acquainted ! 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor of I 
every moral attribute in infinite perfection. In him 
are united, by the necessity of his nature, absolute and 
Infinite justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, goodness, 
and "truth. Now, we are manifestly formed to love 
and admire actions emanating from such attributes 
as they are exhibited on eai-th, and specially the moral, 
characters of those by whom such actions are pervj 
formed. We are not only formed to do this, but we are- 
specially formed to do it. We are created with an iuw 
pulsion to exercise these affections, and we are con- 
scious that this is the highest impulsion of our uature. 
Now, whatever we see of moral excellence on earth 
springs from him as its fii'st and original cause. He 
created the circumstances xmdcr which it exists, and 
created, with all its powers, the being by whom it is 
displayed. Nor this alone. Ho possesses, essentially, 
and in an infinite degree, and witliout the possibility 
of imperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches jis to love and 
venerate these attribntes, even as they are displayed in 
tneir imperfection on earth, by how much more are we 
under obligation to lov? these attributes as tliey are. 
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possessed by our Father who is in lieaveii ! If a single 
act of justice deserves our veneration, bow much more 
should we venerate that justice whicli has governed 
this universe without the shadow of a spot from eter- 
uity ! If a single act of purity deserves our regard, 
■with what awe should wo adore the holiness of Hira in 
whose sight the heavens are unclean ! If a single act 
of benevolence deserve our love, with what affection 
should wo how before Him who from eternity has been 
pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of blessedness, over 
the boundless universe by whieh He is surrounded ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that we are bo 
constituted as to be under obligations to love such at- 
tributes as I have mentioned, entirely aside from the 
consideration of their connecdon with ourselves. We 
admire justice and benevolence in mea who existed 
ages ago, and in countries with which we have no m- 
terests in common. And thus these obligations to love 
and adore these attributes in the Deity would exist in 
full force, irrespective of the fact of our receiving any 
benefit from them. And our Creator might, and justly 
would, require of lis all these affections of which I 
have spoken, did these moral attributes exist in some 
other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are 
constituted such moral beings as we are, and that an- 
other Being exists, endowed with attributes in this 
particular manner corresponding to our moral consti- 
tution. By how much is this obligation increased by 
the consideration that He in whom these attributes 
exist stands to us in the relation of Creator ! 

3. As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we 
are under obligation to love whatever is morally excel- 
lent, irrespective of any benefit which we may derive 
from it ourselves ; so when this moral exceUenco is 
intentionally the soureo of happiness to us, we are 
under the additional obligation to gratitude, or a desire 
to do something which shall please Him from whom our 
happiness has proceeded. This obligation is so mani- 
festly recognized as one of the instinctive impulses of 
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our nature, that whilst we merely esteem him who ael 
in obcdieuce to it, tlio uegloct of it, withoiit the cxhi" 
tion of the positively opposite temper, is always met byj 
tlie feeling of intense moral reprobation. J 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from others 
is derived from them merely as second causes, it all 
originates essciitially from tho first and all-pervading 
Cause. Whatever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards 
croatm-es is in the highest possible sense due to God, 
from whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happiness which 
■we enjoy wliich is conferred hy t\w favor of our fellows .' 
Immeasurably tho greater part is the direct gift of our 
Creator. The obligation to gi-atitude is in proportion 
to the amount of benefits conferred and tho disinterest- 
edness of the goodness from which they have proceeded. 
By these elements let us estimate the amount of obli- 
gation of latitude to God. 

As tlio Deity is essentially independent of all hia 
creatures, and as he has created us from nothing, and 
as he has created, also, all the circumstances under 
which we exist, he can be under no obligation to us, 
nor can our relation to him ever be of any other sort 
than that of recipients (if favor, which we can by no 
possibility merit or repay. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness 
for a single moment, even if it terminated with that sin- 
gle moment, would be a cause for gratitude so long as 
it could be remembered. How much more if this form 
of happiness continued tliroughout our whole extent of 
being ! The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say 
of that derived from a single sense, would deserve our 
gratitude ; how much more that derived from all our 
senses, and specially fhat derived from the combinatioa 
of them all ! The enjoyment of ever so transient »J 
sensation of intellectual happiness would deserve oMf 
gratitude ; how much more that of a permanent consti- 
tution, which was a source of perpetual intellectual 
happiness, and specially a constitution involving a great 
variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! Thus, also. 
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a single emotion of moral happiness would deserve our 
gratitude ; how much luoro a constitution formed for 
perpetual moral happiness ! And yet more, if these 
forms of happiness, taken singly, would be each a cause 
of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much more 
a constitution by which the very relations which they 
sustain to each other become a source of additional and 
increased happiuesa ! Add to tliis, tliat the external 
world is itself adjusted to all these powers and suscep- 
tibilities of man, and each adjustment is manifestly 
intended for our best good. And add to this, that such 
are the conditions of being under which we are placed, 
that if we only use these powers according to tho will 
of God, and to the nature which he has given us, — that 
is, in such a way as to promote our highest happiness 
here, — we shall be advanced to a state of happiness more 
excellent and glorious than any of which wo can con- 
ceive; and we shall be fixed in it unchangeably and 
forever. Now, if a single act of disinterested goodness 
and undeserved favor deserve our gratitude forever, 
"what limits can be set to the intensity of that grateful 
adoration which should throughout our whole being 
pervade our bosoms towards Him from whom every 
blessing is perpetually flowing iii so exhaustleas a flood 
of unfathomable goodness ? 

Sucli, then, are the obligations to love and gratitude 
which, in addition to that of obedience, wo owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remarked that these 
forms of obligation reciprocally involve each other. 
For if wo possess that temper of entire obedience which 
spruigs from a recognition of the universal right of tlie 
Creator over us, wo shall dedicate our affectioiis to him 
as entirely as our will ; that is, wo shall love only what 
ho commands, and just as ho has commanded ; that is, 
we shall not only do his will, but we shall love to do it, 
not only on account of what he is in himself, but also 
on account of what he is and always has been to us. 
The language of our hearts will be, Father, not out will 
hut ihine be done. And, on tho other hand, if we love 
his character and attributes as they deserve, we shaU 
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love to perfonn actions wliicb are m harmony with thea* I 
attributes ; that is, which spring from tlio same disposi- [ 
tions in ourselves. In other words, we shall Ioyq to act 
in perfect accordance with the will of God, And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of 
the obligations of gratitiidc under which we are placed, 
we shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and 
the only way in which we can do this is by implicitly 
obeying his commandB. 

It was remarked, in a former part of this work, that 
happiness consists in the exercise of our sensitiveness 
upon its appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral 
sentiments — tiiat is, that he is formed to derive happi- 
ness from the contemplation of moral quaUties, and 
specially from the love of those behigs in whom these 
moral qualities reside — is too evident to need argument. 
It is also evident that this is the highest and most ex- 
alted form of happiness of which he is susceptible. But 
created beings, and the moral qualities of created beings, 
are not the otijects adapted to his moral sensitiveness. 
This power of our being finds its appropriate object in 
nothing less than in supreme and unlimited and infinite 
moral perfection. And yet more, the moral suaceptibQ- 
ity of happiness expands by exercise, and the uncreated 
object to which it is directed is, by necessity, uuchang- 
able, eternal, and infinite, A provision is thus made 
for the happiness of man, eternal and illimitable ; that 
is to say, not only is it evident from the constitution of 
man that he is made to love God, but also that he is 
made to love him infinitely more than anything else ; 
to be happier from loving him than from loving any- 
thing else ; and also to be more and more intensely 
nappy, from loving him, throughout eternity. 

Thus in general, from the relations which we sustain 
K) God, we are under more imperative obligations than 
WQ are able to conceive to exercise towards him that 
«emper of heart which is perhaps, in the language of 
men, best expressed by the term, a filial disposilion ; that 
IS, a disposition to universal obedience, pervaded by the 
epi^^ of supreme and grateful affection. This temper 
14» 
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of heart is that generically denominated in the Scrip- 
tures, faith. Ill the New Testament it is somewhat 
modified by tho relations in wliicb wo etaud to God, in 
consequence of the provisions of tho remedial dispeusar 
tion. 

Now, all theso dispositions would be required of us 
if we were sinless beings, and possibly no others would 
be required. The same are manifestly our d\ity, after 
wo have sinned ; for our sin changes neither the char- 
acter of God, nor his claim upon our obedience and 
affection. A child who has done wrong is not under 
any the less imperative obligation to exercise a filial 
disposition towards a parent. But, suppose a creature 
to have sinned,- it is manifest that he would bo imder 
obligations to exercise another moral disposition. He 
ought to regret his fault, not on account of its conse- 
quences to himself, but on account of tho violation of 
moral obligation, which is the essence of its guiltinesB. 
Acknowledging its utter wrongfuhiess, justifying Gfod, 
and taking all the blame of his act upon himself, he 
ought to hate his own act, and from such feelings to tho 
act, as well as from the temper of fdial obedience to 
God, commence a life of moral purity. Such is repent- 
ance. This is the temper of heart which the Scrip- 
tures teach us that God requires of us as sinners. 

m. Such, then, is the obligation under which, by 
our creation, wo stand to God, It would bo easy to 
show that this is the only principle of action suited to 
our natui'c under the present constitution. 

For, 1, As we hvo under a coustitution of law, that 
is, under which every action is amenable to law, and 
since to every action is affixed, by omnipotent power 
and unsearchable wisdom, rewai'ds or punishments, 
both in this life and also in the other, and as these 
consequences can by no power of ours be severed from 
the action, it is manifest that we can attain to happiness 
and escape from misery only by perfectly obeying the 
will of our Creator. And yet more, since we are crea- 
tures endowed with will and tho power of choice, wo 
never can be completely happy unless we act &9 we 
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ehoosQ ; that ie, unless we obey becauKe we love to obey, 
Henco, from the elemeuts of our coustitHtion it is evi- 
dent we can be bappy on no other principles than those 
of perfect obedience to God, and obedience emanating 
from and pervaded by lova. 

2. The same truth is evident from a consideration 
of the relations which every individual sustauis to the 
whole race of man. It manifestly enters into the con- 
stitution under which wo exist that every individual 
sliall have a power over society, both for good and for 
evil, so far as we can see, in its nature illimitable. 
That such is the fact will bis evident to every one who 
will reflect for a moment upon the results emanating 
from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, Howard, Clarkson, 
or Wilberforco ; ind of Alexander, Julius Caesar, Vol- 
taire, Lord'Byrou, or Napoleon. Now, it is only ne- 
cessary to recollect tliat tho being possessed of this 
power is by nature utterly ignorant of the future ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more 
after death, of controlling and directing tho conse- 
quences of his actions; and still more, that he is fallible, 
— that is, liable not only to err from i^orance. but als» 
from a wrong moral bias ; and we must be pouvinced 
that the exercise of tliis power could never be safe for 
his fellows unless it were under the supremo directiop 
of a Beiag who knew the end from tho beginning, anO 
who was by his very nature incapable of wrong. 

From what has been said it will follow that our dutj 
to God forbids — 

1. Idolatry; that is, rendering supreme homage to 
any other being than tho Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature in opposition 
to the win of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or graiifying 
our own desires,in opposition to his will. 

4. Loving anything which he has forbidden. 

5. Loving anything which he has allowed us to love 
in a manner and to a degree that he has forbidden. 

Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illus- 
tration. Ae, hoTever, they are discussed in full in 
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works on theology, to which science they more particu- 
larly belong, we shall leave them with this simple enu- 
meration. 

In treating of the remainder of this subject, we shall, 
therefore, consider only the means by which the love 
of God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are three : 
1st. A spirit of devotion. 2d. Prayer. 8d. The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CDLTIVATION OF A DEVOTIONAL SHBIT. 



FaoM wliat lias already beon said, it will bo scon tliat 
the relation which we sustain to God imposes upon ua 
the obligation of maintaining such an habitual temper 
towards him as shall continually incito us to do what- 
ever will please him. It is natural to suppose that our 
Creator would have placed us under such circumstances 
as would, from their nature, cultivate in us such a . 
temper. Such we find to be the fact. We are s 
rounded by objects of knowledge which, not merely by 
their existence, but also by their ceaseless changes, 
remind us of the attributes of God, and of tho obliga- 
tions under which wo are placed to him. A devotional 
spirit consists in making the moral use which is in- 
teudedjof all the objects of intellection that come within j 
our experience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
changes, which aro taking place at every moment in 
ourselves, over which we have no power whatever, but 
of which each one involves the necessity of the existence 
and the superintending power of the Deity. The exist- 
ence of the whole material universe is of the same na- 
ture. Now, each of these changes is, with infinite skill, 
adapted to the relative conditions of all the beings 
whom they affect ; and they are subjected to laws which ■ 
are most evident expressions of almighty power, of un- 
searchable wisdom, and of oxhaustless goodness. Were 
wo merely intellectual beings, it would uot be possible 
for us to consider anything more than theso laws them- 
Belves ; but, inasmuch as we are intellectual, and also 
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moral beings, we are capable not only of eonsidoring 
the laws, but also our obligations to the Creator from 
whom such laws are the emanations. As everything 
which WQ can k;iow teaches a lesson concerning God, - 
if we connect that lesson with everything which we 
learn, everything will be resplendent with the attributes 
of Deity. By using in this manner the knowledge 
which is everywhere spread before us, we shall habitu- 
ally cultivate a devout temper of mind. Thus " the 
heavens will declare unto us the glory of God, and the 
firmament will show his handy-work ; thus day unto 
day wUl utter speech, and night unto night show forth 
knowledge of him." 

2. Nor is this truo of physical nature alone. The 
whole history of the human race teaches us the same 
lesson. The rewards of virtue and the punishments 
of vice, as they are beheld in the events which befall 
both individuals and nations, all exhibit the attributes 
of the Deity. It is lie that " stilleth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of the 
people." "Tho Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice: 
let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him ; righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne." His for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same time bis 
inflexible justice, his love of right, and his hatred of 
wrong, are legibly written in every page of individual 
and national history. And hence it is that every fact 
which we witness in the government of moral beings 
has a twofold chain of connections and relations. To 
the mere political economist or the statesman it teaches 
the law by which cause and effect are connected. To 
the pious man it also teaches the attributes of that 
Being- who has so connected came and effect, and who, 
amidst all the intricate mazes of human motive and 
social organization, carries forward his laws with im- 
changing certainty and unerring righteousness. Now, 
it is by observing not merely the laio', but tho moral 
lesson derived from the law; it is by observing not 
merely the connections of events with each other, but 



also their connection witii the great First Cause, that a * 
devotional spirit is to be cultivated. 

And hence we see that knowledge of every kind, if 
Buitably improved, has, in its very nature, a tendency 
to devotion. If we do not thns use it, we sever it from 
its most important connections. "Wo act simply as 
intellectual, and not as moral beings. We act contrary I 
to the highest and most noble principles of our consti- ' 
tntion. And hence we see how progress in knowledge 
really places us under progressive obligations to im- 
provement in piety. This should be borne in mind I _ 
every man, and specially by every educated man. For 
this improvement of our knowledge God holds us ao- 
couiitable. " Because tliey regard not the works of | 
the Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there- 1 
fore will he destroy them." 

8. But if such are the obligations resting upon ^ 
from our relation to the works of Nature and Provi- ] 
dence, how much are these obligations increased by 
our knowledge of God, as it is presented to us by rev- 
elation ! I suppose that a person acquainted with the 
laws of optics, who had always stood with his back to the 
eun, might acquire much important knowledge of the 
nature of light, and of the path of the sun through the 
heavens, by reasoning from the reflection of that light 
observed in the surrounding creation. But how un- 
cerfaiu would be this knowledge, compared with that- 
which ho would acquire by looking directly upon tlie J 
sun, and tracing liis path by his own immediate obscr- ■ 
ration! So of revelation. Here wo are taught by | 
language that truth which we otherwise could learn'j 
only by long and careful induction. God has here ] 
made known to us his attributes and character. Here I 
lie has recorded liis law ; hero ho has written a portion I 
of the history of our race, as a specimen of his provi- 
dential dealings with men ; and here he has, more than ' 
all, revealed to us a remedial dispensation, by winch our 
Bins may be forgiven, and we be raised to higher and 
more glorious happiness than that which wo have lost. 
It surely becomes us, then, specially to study the Bible, 
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uot merely as a book of antiquities, or a choice col- 
lection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse of 
wisdom; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to him, 
and of thus cultivating towards him those feelings of 
filial and reverential homage which are so manifestly 
our duty, and which such contemplations are iu their 
nature eo adapted to foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the exercise 
of devotion. The more we exercise the feeling of 
veneration, of love, of gratitude, and of aubmisaiou 
towards God, the more profound and pervading and 
intense and habitual will these feelings become. And 
unless the feelings themselves be called into exercise, it 
will be in vain that we are persuaded that we ought to 
exercise them. It is one thing to be an admirer of 
devotion, and another thing to be really devout. It 
becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, by 
actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances and our pro- 
gressive knowledge. Thus, submission to his will, 
thankfulness for his mercies, trust in his providence, 
reliance on bis power, and sorrow for our sins, should 
be, not the occasional esercise, but the established habit 
of our soiils. 

5. By the constitution of our nature, a most inti- 
mate coimection exists between action and motive ; 
between the performance of an action and the principle 
from wliicli it emanates. The one cannot long exist 
without the other. True charity cannot long exist iu 
the temper miless we perform acts of charity. Medi- 
tation upon goodness will soon become effete unless it 
be strengthened by good works. So the temper of 
devotion will be useless, nay, the profession of it must 
of necessity bo hypocritical, unless it produce obedi- 
ence to God and universal love to man. By this 
alone is its existence known ; hy this alone can it be 
successfully cultivated. The more perfectly our wills 
are subjected to the will of God, and our whole course 
of conduct regulated by bis commands, thf more ar- 
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dent will be our devotion, and the more filial the temper I 
Ixom which oiir actions proceed, 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as peni- 
tence is a feeling resulting from a conviction of violated ■ \ 
obligation, it is to be cultivated, not merely by coiisid- J 
ering the character of God, but also our conduct towards j 
him. The contrast between his goodness and compas- 
sion and our ingratitude and rebellion, is specially ' 
adapted to fill us with humility and self-abasement, 
and also with sorrow for all onr past transgressions. 
Thus said the prophet : " Woe is me, for I am a man of 
unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the King; the 
Lord of liosts." I 

Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remark, tliat * 
such a life as this is alone suited to the cliaractor < 
man. If God have made us capable of deriving our 
highest happiness from him, and have so constituted 
the universe around us as perpetually to lead us to 
this source of happiness, the most unreasonable, un- . 
grateful, and degrading, not to say the most guilty f 
course of conduct which wo can pursue, must be to ' 
neglect and abuse this, the moat noble part of our 
constitution, and to use the knowledge of the world 
around us for every other purpose than that for which 
it was created. Let every frivolous, thoughtless human 
being reflect what must be his condition when 1 
whose whole thoughts are limited by created things, j 
shall stand in the presence of Him, " before whose face | 
the heavens and the earth shall flee away, and there be 
no place left for thom " I . 

Ifi 



CHAPTER III. 



OF PRAYEE. 



In the present chapter we shall treat of tho nattire, 
the oblig^atiojif and the uiilitt/ of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct intercourse of the spirit of man 
with the spiritual and unseen Creator. " God is a 
spirit, and those that worship him must worship him 
iu spirit and in truth." 

It consists in tlie expression of our adoration, the 
acknowledgment of our obligations, the oSerlng up of 
our thanksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in 
Bupplication for the favors, both temporal and spiritual, 
which we need ; being always accompanied with a 
suitable temper of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes — 

1. A solemn conviction of tho character and attri- 
butes of God, and of the relations which he sustains 
to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we susttun to 
him, and of our obligations to him. 

3. An affecting view of our sinfulness, helplessness, 
and misery. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all the favors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey the 
commands of God in future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all his will. 

7. Unshaken confidence iu his veracity. 

8. Importunate desires that our petitions, specially 
ibr spiritual blessings, should be granted. 
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9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, from the prayera 
recorded in the holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts 
by which they are enforced, might be easily adduced. 
I presume, however, they are unnecessary. I will only 
remark, that it is not asserted that all these dispositions 
are always to be in exercise at the earao time, but only 
8uch of them as specially belong to the present nature 
of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as wo are dependent on God, not only for 
all the blessings which we derive directly from his hands, 
but also for all those which arise from our relations to 
each other, it is manifestly proper that we confess our 
sins, and supplicate his fa.vor, not only as individuals, 
but as societies. Hence prayer may be divided into 
Individual, Domestic, and Social. 

Individual prayer. 'As the design of this institution 
is to bring us, aa individuals, into direct commiuiion 
with God, to confess our personal infirmities, and to 
cultivate personal piety, it should he strictly in private, 

We are commanded to pray to our Father in secret. 
It should, moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in 
general, accompanied with the reading of the holy 
Scriptures. As, moreover, this direct communion with 
the unseen Creator is intended to be the great antago- 
nist force to the constant pressure of the things seen and 
temporal, it should ho habitual and frequent. 

Domestic prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children is the source of many and peculiar bless- 
ings ; as the relation involves peculiar i-esimnsibilities, 
in the fulfilment of which we all need special guidance 
and direction, there is a peculiar propriety in the ac- 
knowledgment of God in connection with this relation, 
The importance of this duty is specially urged upon us 
by its effect upon the young. It associates with rehgion 
all the recollections of childhood, and all tlic sympathies 
of home. It gives to parental advice the sanction of 
religion, and in after-life recalls the mind to a convic- 
tion of duty to God, with all the motives drawn from a 
father's care and a mother's tenderness. 
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Social prayer. Liasmucli as all our social and civil 
blessiugs arc tho gift of God, it is meet that wo should, 
as societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of 
tlie most important duties of the Sabbath day. It will 
therefore bo more fully treated of under that branch 
of tlie subject. 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, etc., 
■with a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that tlie 
question ■whether a form of prayer, or extemporaiy 
prayer, should be used, is merely one of expediency, 
aud has no connection with morals. Wo aro under 
obhgation to use tliat wliich is of the greatest spiritual 
bcnoiit to the individual. Private prayer shotild, bow- 
ever, I think, be expressed in the words of the supplicant 
himself. 

II. The duty of prayer. 

TJie duty of prayer may be seeii from the conditions of 
our being, ani from the holy Scriptures. 

I. The conditions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the future, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the future, 
and are miserably Binful. We need support, direction, 
wisdom, pardon, and purification. These can come 
from no other being than God, who is under no obligor 
tion to confer them upon us. What can be more mani- 
festly proper than that we should supplicate the Father 
of the universe for those blessings which are necessary, 
not only for our happiness, but for our existence'; and 
that we should receive every favor with a devout ac- 
knowledgment of the terms on which it is bestowed ? 

2. Inasmuch as wo are sinners, and have forfeited the 
blessings which we daily receive, what can bo more euiter 
ble than that iro should humbly thank that Almighty 
power from whom comes such an inexliaustible supply 
of goodness to us so utterly undeserving ? And what 
more obligatory tlian to ask the pardon of our Creator 
for those sins of omission and of commission witli wliich 
wo are every hour chargeable ? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when wo reflect that thig 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God is necessary 
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to our happiness in our present state, and that the tem- 
per whicli it presupposes is essential to our progress * 
virtue, 

TJiat such is the dictate of our moral constitution 
evident from the fact that all men who have any notioa 
of a Supreme Being, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a dur)-, and, in some form or other, profess to 
practise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when in danger, pray most ear- 
nestly. This has been the case with men who, in health 
and safety, scoff at religion and ridicule the idea of moral 
obligation. But it is evident that it can be neither mora 
proper nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ; for our relations to 
God are always the same, and we are always essentially 
dependent upon him for everything, both temporal and 
spiritual, that we either enjoy at the present, or hope for 
in the future. It is surely as proper to thank God for 
those mercies which we receive ever^ moment, as to dep- 
recate those jud^merits by which we are occasionally 
alarmed. 

2. The duty of prayer as taught in the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures treat of prayer as a duty arising so 
immediately out of our relations to God, and our obli- 
gations to him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. 
Every disposition of heart which we are commanded to 
exercise towards God, presupposes it. Hence it is gen- 
erally referred to, incidentally, as one of which the obli- 
gation ia already taken for granted. Precepts, however, 
are not wanting in respect to it. I here only speak of 
the general tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It is expressly commanded ; " Pray without ceas- 
t«g-." "In every thing giving thanks, for this is the 
wUl of God in Christ Jesus concerning you." " In all 
things, by prayer and supplication, let your request be 
made known unto God " (Phil iv. 6). " I exlior( that 
supplications and prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men ; for this is good amd ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God our Saviour" (1 Tim. ii. 1—3). 

2. God declares it to be a principal condition on whi<^ 
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he will bestow favors. " If any man lack wisdom, lot 
him ask of God, who giveth to all m"!!! liberally, and 
upbraidctli not, and it shall be given kim" (James i. 5). 
"Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : for every 
one that asketh, receiveth ; and he thatseeketh, findeUi ; 
and to him that knocketh, it sliall be opened. Or, what 
man is there of you, whom if his eon ask bread, will he 
give him a stone 1 or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father that is in heaven give good things to them tJiat 
ask him ? " (Matthew vii. 7-11.) Now, it is too obvi- 
ous to need a remark, that God would not have con- 
nected so important consequences with prayer unless 
he meant to inculcate it as a universal duty. 

3. The Scriptures make the habit of prayer the 
mark of distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked ; between the enemies and the friends of God. 
Thus the wicked say : " What is the Almighty, that 
we sliould serve him ? or what profit shall we have, if 
we call upou liim ? " (Job xxi, 15.) " The wicked, 
through ihe pride of his countenance, will not seek after 
God. God is not in all his thoughts" (Psalms x, 4), 
On the contrary, righteous persons, those whom God 
approves, are specially designated as those who call upon 
him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men are in tho 
Scriptures very abundant. In fact, a large part of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those 
whom God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe 
these would be to ti'anscribe extensive portions of tho 
sacred hooks. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples, recorded by 
God, of special answers to prayer of every kind that 
can be conceived. There are examples of the success- 
ful prayer of individuals for temporal and for spiritual 
blessings, both for themselves and for otliers ; of indi- 
vidual prayers for nations, and of nations for them- 
selves : of mdividuals for societies, and of societiea for 



individnals ; and,iudeed, of men in all the circnmstancog 
in wliich tlioy can be placed, for every blessing and 
under every variety of relation. Now, what God has, 
at so great length, and in so great a variety of ways, 
encouraged us to do, must bo not only a privilege but 
a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that 
our relation to GEod is infinitely nearer and more uni- 
versal than that in which we can possibly stand to any 
other being. He allows us, with the simplicity and 
confidence of children, to unbosom all our cares, to 
make known all our wants, and express all our thanks, 
with unreserved freedom, to him. He assures us that 
this exorcise, and the temper from which it springs, 
and which it cultivates, is most acceptable to him. 
And, having thus condescended to humble himself to 
our situation, he holds us as most ungrateful, proud, 
insolent, and sinful, if we venture to undertaJce any 
business or receive any favor without holdiug direct 
and childlike communion with him. . 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encour- J 
agement is given to prayer. "We are there taught that 
though we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, 
yet we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Medi- 
ator. " Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name he will give it you." The death of Christ is also 
held fortii as our special ground of confidence in prayer : 
" He that spared not his own Son, but gave him up for 
us all, how shall he not, with him, freely give us all 
things ? " And yet moro, we are informed that it is 
the special office of the exalted Mediator to intercede i 
for us before the throne of God. Greater eucourago- 1 
ments than these to prayer could not possibly bo con- 
ceived. 

in. TOc vtiliiy of prayer. 

This may be shown — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God. He would 
not require anything of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
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what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evi* 
dent to every one that the habitual esercise of these 
dispositions must be, in the nature of the case, in the 
highest degree beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident from its con- 
nection with our reception of favors from God. 

a. In the government of this world, God establishes 
such comiections between cause and effect, or antece- 
dent and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect 
right to do so. The fact that one event is the antece- 
dent of another, involves not the supposition of any 
essential power in the antecedent, but merely the 
Buppositiou that God has placed it in that relation to 
Bomething that is to follow. 

b. The hestowment of favors is ono event. God has 
a. right to ordain whatever antecedent to this event he 
chooses. We are not competent to say of amj event 
that it cannot be the antecedent to tho bestowmeut of 
favors, any more than that rain cannot he the antece- 
dent to the growth of vegetation, 

c. Since, then, any event wliatever may be the ante- 
cedent to any otbor event whatever, wo are surely not 
competent to say that prayer cannot be the antecedent 
to the bcstowment of favors, any more than to say this 
of anything else. It is surely, to say the least of it, 
as good as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to 
ordain, 

d. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must 
therefore delight in and reward virtuous tempers, there 
is a manifest moral propriety in his making these tom- 

Scrs the antecedent to his hestowment of blessings, 
ay, we cannot conceive how he would be a righteous 
moral Governor unless he did do so. Aiid hence we 
sea that the supposition that God bestows blessuigs in 
answer to prayer, which he woiild not bestow on any 
other condition, is not only not at variance with any of 
his natural, but that it is even demanded by his morai 
attributes. 

e. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the fact 
that this is the condition on w!uch he hestowa the most 



vahiaUc of his gifts, and as ho has boimd himself by 
liis promise to reward abimdantly all who call upon 
him, the utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we 
are, is as manifest as our necessities are urgent, both 
for time and for eternity. 

4, And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God than just such a constitution as 
tills. God promises favors in answer to prayer ; but 
prayer, as we have seen, is one of the most elEcient 
moans of promoting our moral perfection ; that is, our 
highest happiness ; that is to say, God promises ns 
favora on conditions which, in themselves, involve the 
greatest blessings which we could possibly desire. 
Bishop Wilson beautifully remarks, "How good is God, 
who will not only give us what wo pray for, but will 
reward us for going- to him and laying our wants before 
him ! " 

That a man will, however, receive everything he aske 
for, and ju^t as he asks for it, is by no means asserted 
in an unlimited sense; but only that which he prays 
for in a strict sense. TVue prayer is the offering up 
of our desires ia entire subjection to the will of God; 
tliat is, desiring that he will- do what we ask, if ho in 
his infinite wisdom and goodness sees that it will be 
best. Now, if we ask tkws, our prayer _wi!l be granted, 
for thus be has promised to do for us. Hence our 
prayers respecting temporal blessings are answered 
only contingently ; that is, under this condition. But 
our pl-ayers respecting spiritual blessings arc answered 
absolutely ; for God has positively promised to give hie 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most inti» 
mate and unreserved communion with him ; and if he 
have promised, on tliis condition, to support us by his 
power, to teach us by his wisdom, to purify us by his 
Spirit, and to work in us all those tempers which he 
sees will best prepare us for tlie highest state of future 
felicity — what cau he more ennobling and more lovely 
than a prayerful life ? and what more ungrateful and 
sinful than a life of thoughtless irreverence and impi 
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ety ? Is not the single fact of living without habitual 
prayer a conclusive evidence that we have not the love 
of God in us ? that we are living in habitual violation 
of every obligation that binds us to our Maker ? and 
that we are, ti^erefore, under the solemn condemnation 
of his most holy law 7 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OBSESTAHCE OF THE 8ABBATH. 

This is the Becond Gpeoi&l meajiB appointed by our 4 
Creator for the purpose of cultirating in us suitable 

moral dispositions. Wo shall treat, first, Of the original 
mstiiution of the Sabbath; secondly, Of the Mosaic Sab- 
bath; thirdly, Of the Christian Sabbath. 

Although the Sabbath is a positive institution, and 
therefore the proof of its obligation is to bo sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications in the 
present constitution that periods of rest are necessary 
both for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and 
the necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into the present system as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed 
one day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy better 
health, than those which are worked without intermis- 
sion. The same may, to a considerable degree, be said 
of man. The late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length 
of life, and the superiority of health which he enjoyed 
over that of his political contemfwraries, mainly to hia 
resolute and invariable observance of the Sabbath day ; a 
duty which, unfortunately, they too frequently neglected* 

I shall not go into the argument on this subject in ' 
detail, as the limits of the present work will not admit 
of it, but shall merely give what seem to me tho results. 
To those who wish to examine the question of the obh- 
gation of the Sabbath at large, I would recommend the 
valuable treatise of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the history, 
authority, and use of the Sabbath ; from which much i 
of the present article is merely au abridgment. 
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I. Of the originalinstitution of the Sabbath. 

First. The Divine autliority for the institution of tha 
Sabbath is found in Genesis ii. 1-3 : " Tims the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the hosts 
of them ; and on the seventh day God ended his work 
wliich he had made, and he rested ou the seventh day 
from all his works which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because that 
in it he had rested from all his work which God had 
created and made." 

Now, concerning thia passage, we remark ; 

1. It was given to onr first parents ; that is, to the 
whole human race. 

2. God blessed it ; that is, bestowed upon it a pecu- 
liar blessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to 
man. Such, surely, must be that day which is given in 
order to cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and pre- 
pare ua for the happiness of heaven. He sanctified it ; 
tliat is, set it apart from a common to a sacred and reli- 
gious use. 

3. The reason is a general one: God rested. This 
has no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in 
the light of an example from God for all the human 
race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God 
sanctified it; that is, the day. The act refers not to any 
particular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultiva- 
tion, surely no people has ever existed who did not 
require such a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdoma- 
dal division of time was observed by the patriarchs 
before the time of Moses, and that the Sabbath waa 
regarded as the day for religious worship. 

a. Genesis iv. 3 : " And in process of time, it came 
to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
oflerinp to the Lord." The words rendered "in pro- 
cess of time," literally signify " at the end of days; " 
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or, " at the cutting off of days ; " that is, as I tliiuk 
probable, at the close, as we should say, of a Bcction of 
days ; a very natural expression for the end of a week. 
IS this be the meaning, it would seem to refer to the 
division of time just previously montiouod, and also to 
the use of this day for religious worship. <, 

b. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdoma- 
dal division of time. Tlie command to enter into the 
ark was given seven days before the flood came. (Gen- 
esis vii. 4-10.) So he allowed seven days to elapse 
between the times of sending fortli the dove. (Genesis 
viii. 10—12.) Now, I thhik that these mtimations show 
that this division of time was observed according to the 
original command ; and we may well suppose tliat with 
it was connected the special time for religious worship. 
Thus, also, Joseph devoted seven days, or a whole week, 
to the mourning for his father. 

c. The nest mention of the Sabbath is shortly after 
the Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed witli manna 
in the wilderness. (Exodus xvi. 22-30.) As the pas- 
sage is of considerable length, I need not quote it. I 
would, however, remark : 

a. It occurs before tlie giving of the law; and, 
therefore, the obligatoriness of the Sabbath is hereby 
acknowledged, u'respective of the Mosaic law. 

b. When first alluded to, it is spoken of as a thing 
known. God first, without referring to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. 
From this it seems that the division of time by weeks 
was known ; and that it was taken for grantfid that 
they would know the reason for the mtddiig of this 
distinction. In the whole of the narration tliere is no 
precept given for the keeping of tlie day ; but they are 
reproved for not suitably keeping it, as thougli it 
were an institution with which they ovg-ht to have been 
famifiar. 

Besides these, there are many indications in the ear- 
liest classics that the Greeks and Romans observed tlio 
hebdomadal division of time ; and also that tlie eqt- 
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enth day was considered peciiliarly sacred. This seems 
to have been the case iii the time of Hesiod. The BOme 
is supposed to have been the fact in regard to the north- 
ern nations of Eiiropo, from which we are immediately 
descended. The inference wliich seems naturally ti> 
arise from these facts is, that this institution was ori^- 
nally observed by the whole human race ; and that it 
was ti'ansmitted, with different degrees of caro, by dif- 
ferent nations, until the period of the commencement 
of our various historical records. 

From the above facts I think we are warranted in 
the conclusion that the seventh day, or perhaps, gener- 
ally, the seventh part of time, was originally set apart 
for a religious purpose, by our Creator, for the whole 
human race ; that it was so observed by the Hebrews 
previously to the giving of the law ; and that, probably, 
the observance was, in the infancy of our race, uni 
versal. 

n. 2%e Mosaic Sabbath. 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at tb» 
giving of the law, is in tliese words : " Bemember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work ; hut the seventh is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vantj nor thy maid-sei-vant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
Btrauger tliat is withiu thy gates ; for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day. Wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it " (Exo- 
dus XX, 9-11). 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remark : 

1. It is found in the law of the ten commandments, 
which is always referred to in the Scriptures as contain- 
ing the sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our 
Saviour and the apostles, who made the most decided 
distinction between moral and ceremonial observances, 
never allude to the law of the ten commandments iu 
any other manner than as of permanent and universal 
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obligation. Now, I know of no reason which can be 
assigned whj this precept should be detached from all 
the rest, and considered as ceremonial, when the whole 
of these, taken together, are allowed by universal con- 
sent to have been quoted as moral precepts by Christ 
and his apostles. Besides, our Saviour expressly de- 
clares that " the Sabbath was made for man ; " that is, 
for man in general, for the whole human race ; and, 
consequently, that it is binding upon the whole race 
that is, that it is a precept of universal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it are the same a 
those given at the time of its first institution. Ina»>] 
much as these reasons are in their nature general, we ( 
should naturally conclude that the obligation which it 
imposes is universal. 

3. This commandment is frequeutly referred to by 
the prophets as one of high moral obligation ; the 
most solemn threalenings are uttered against those who 
profane it ; and the greatest rewards promised to those 
who keep it. See Isaiah Ivi. 2-6 ; Jeremiah xvii. 2i, 25 ; 
Nehemiah xiii. 15-21. 

4. In addition to rest from labor, tiie meeting together 
for worship and the reading of the Scriptures waa 
made a part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days 
shall work be done ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of 
rest — a holy convocation. (Leviticus xxiii. 3.) Thus 
also Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the si/oagog^es every Sabbath ] 
day. (Acta xv. 21.) 

Besides this reenaction of tho Sabbath day, in the 
" Mosaic law there were special additions made to its 
observance which belong to the Jews alone, and which 
were a part of their civil or ceremonial law. With this 
view other reasons were given for observing it, and ■ 
other rites were added. Thus, for instance : 

1. It waa intended to distinguish them from the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. (Exodus sxxi. 12—17.) 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt. 
(Deuteronomy v. 15.) 

3. And with these views the principle of demoting J 
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tlie eevonth part of time was extended also to years , 
every eeventli year being a year of rest. 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was punished with 
death by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is iii its nature local, and designed for 
& particular purpose, ceases whenever that purpose is 
accomplished. Hence these civil aud ceremonial obser- 
vances cease with the termination of the Jewish polity ; 
while that wliich is moral and universal, that which 
" was made for man," and not specially for the Jews, 
remains as thoxigh the ceremonial observances had 
never existed. I thuik that this view of the subject is 
also confirmed by the example and precept of Christ, 
who gave directions concerning the manner in which 
the Sabbath was to be kept, and also was himself accus- 
tomed to observe the day for the purposes of religious 
worship. " Ji his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, and stood vp to read" 
(Luke iv. 16. See also Matthew xii. 2-lS). Whea 
our Lord, also, in teaching the mode in which the Sab- 
hath is to be kept, specifies what things it is lawful to 
do ou the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the 
principle that it was lawful to do things on other days 
which it would not be lawful to do on the Sabbath day. 

HL The Christian Sabbath. 

We shall consider here, fii'st, the day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; second, the manner 
in which it is to be kept. 

First. The day on which the Christian Sabbath is 
to be kept. 

First. There are indications, from the facts which 
transpired on the first day of the week, that it was to be 
specially honored under the new dispensation. 

1. Our Saviour arose on that day from the dead, 
having accomplished the work of man's redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to his apostles, a week 
from his resurrection, at which time he had liis conver- 
eation with Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Ponteeost, 
vhen the Spirit was in so remarkable a mannei' poured 
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out, and when the new diepensation emphatically coia- I 
meuccd. 

Second, That the primitive Christians, in the days of 
the apostles, were accustomed to observe this day as 
their day of weekly worship, is evident from several 
passages in the New Testament, and also I'rom the 
earliest ecclesiastical records. | 

1, That the early disciples were accustomed to meet ' 
statedly to worship and celebrate the Lord's Supper, is 
evident from 1 Corinthians xvi. 1, 2. 

2, That these meetings, also, were held on the first day 
of the week, is also further evident from Acts xx. 6-11 ; 
where we are informed that in Troas the Christians 
met ou the first day of the week to break bread, — that 
is, to celebrate the Lord's Supper, — and to receive re- 
ligious insti'uctioii. Prom these passages we see that 
this custom had already become universal, not merely 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, but throughout the 
regions in which the Christian religion was promulgated, 

3, Again (Revelation i. 10), it is observed by John: 
" I was in the Spirit on the Lords day" From this 
remark it is probable that John kept this day with pecu- 
liar solemnity. It is certain that the day had already 
obtained a particular name — a name by which it has 
continued to be distinguished in every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Tes- 
tament, there are various facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject from uninspired historians. f 

1. The early Fathers frequently refer to this day as ' 
the day set apart for rehgious worship, and allude to 
the difference between keeping this day and keeping 
the seventh, or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground 
of its being the day of our Saviour's resurrection. 

2. Pliny, ill his letter to Trajan, remarks that tho 
Christians " were accustomed, on a stated day, to meet 
before daylight, and to repeat among themselves a 
hymn to Chilst, as to a god, and to bind themselves 
by a sacred obligation not to commit any wickedness, " 
but, on the contrary, to abstain from thefts, robberies, 
and adult<.iries; also not to violate their promise ovj 
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deny a pledge ; after which it was their custom to sep- 
arate, aiid meet again at a promiscuous and liarmlesa 
meal," It is proper her^ to remark the exact coin- 
cidenco between tliis accomit, from the pen of a heathen 
magistrate, and the account given of tho keepiug of 
the day in tlie passages where it is mentioned in tlie 
New Testament, 

8. That this stated day was the iirst day of the week, 
or the Lord's day, is e'lidont from another testimony. 
So well known was the custom of tho early Christians 
on this subject, that the ordinary question put by their 
persecutors to the Christian martyrs was, " Hast thou 
kept tlie Lord's day ? " — Doviimcum servasti ? To which 
the usual answer was, " I am a Christian : I cannot 
omit it." — Ckristianus sum : intermittere non possum. 

4, It iSj however, manifest that the Jews, who wero 
strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses with the 
Christian religion, at first kept tlio seventh day; or, 
what is very probable, at first kept both days. The 
apostles declared that the disciples of Jesus were not 
under obligation to observe the seventh day. See 
Colossians ii. 16, 17. Now, as the observance of the 
Sabbath is a precept given to the whole human race ; 
as it is repeated in the Mosaic law as a moral precept ; 
as the authority of this precept is recognized both by 
the teaching and example of Christ and his apostles ; as 
tho apostles teach that the keeping of the seventh day 
is not obligatory; and as they did keep iha first day 
as a day of religious worship, — it seems reasonable' to 
conclude that they intended to teach tliat the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

6. From these considerations we foel warranted to 
conclude that the first day of the week was actually 
kept by the inspired apostles as the Christian Sabbath. 
Their example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping 
of this day is acceptable to God ; and we are, on this 
ground, at liberty to keep it as the Sabbath. If, how- 
ever, any other person be dissatisfied with these reasons, 
and feel under obligation to observe tho seventh day, 1 
Bee no precept in the Word of God to forbid him. 
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6. If, liowever, as seoms to me to bo tlio case, both 
days are allowable, — that is, if I have suflicieut reason 
to believQ tliat either is acceptable to God ; but if, by 
obserring the first day, I can enjoy more perfect loieure, 
and sufier less interruption, and thus better accomplish 
the object of tho day ; and if, besides, I havo tbo exam- 
ple of inspired apostles in favor of tliis observajice, — 
I should decidedly prefer to observe the first day. Nay, 
I should consider the choice of that day as obligatory. 
For, if I am allowed to devote either day to the wor- 
ship of God, it is sm-ely obligatoiy on me to ■worship 
God ou that day on which I can best accomplish the 
very object for which the day was set apart. 

If it bo asked when this day is to begin, I answet) 
that I presume we are at liberty to conmieiico this day' 
at the same time that we commence other days ; for 
the obvious reason, that thus we can generally enjoy 
the quiet of the Sabbath with less interruption. 

Secondlt. Of the manTier in which the Chrislian 
Sabbath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sabbath was instituted, I 
suppose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the 
uninterrupted worship of God, and the preparation of 
our souls for eternity ; and also to secure to man and 
beast one day in seven as a season of rest from labor. 
, Hence the law of the Sabbath forbids — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediate 
object is not the worship of God or our own religious 
improvement. The only exceptions to this rule are 
works of necessity or of mercy. The necessity, how- 
ever, must be one which is imposed by the providence 
of God, and not by our own will. Thus a sliip, when 
on a voyage, may sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any 
other day, without violating the rule. The rule, how- 
ever, would be violated by commencing the voyage ou 
the Sabbath, because here a choice of days is in the 
power of the master. 

2. The pursuit of pleasure, or of any physical or 
merely intellectual gratification. Hence the indul- 
gence of our appetites in such manner as to preveut, 
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US from free and buoyant spiritual contemplation, rid- 
ing or journeying for amusement, the merely social 
pleasure of visiting, the reading of books designed for 
the gratification of the taste or of the imagination, are 
all, liy the principles of the command, forbidden. 
3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

a. The labor of servants. Tlieir souls are of as 
much value as our own, and they need the benefit of 
this law as much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion 
of their time be claimed by our Creator, we have no 
right to purchase it, nor have they a right to negotiate 
it away. Works of necessity must of course be per- 
formed ; but these should be restricted within the limits 
prescribed by a conscientious regard to the object and 
design of the day, 

b. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included 
in the law which ordains rest to all the animate crea^ 
tion. They need the repose which it grants, and tbey 
are entitled to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoius (he 
employment of the day in the more solemn and immediate 
duties of religion. 

a. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, 
prayer In private, and also the special instruction in 
religion of those committed to our charge. And lience 
it enjoins such domestic arrangements as are consistent 
with these duties. 

b. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties 
of the day. As the setting apart of a particular day to 
be universally observed, involves the idea of social as 
well as personal religion, one of the most obvious duties 
which it imposes is that of social worship ; that is, of 
meeting together in societies to return thanks for our 
social mercies, to implore the pardon of God for oui 
social sins, and beseech his favor for those blessings 
which we need as societies, no less than as individuals. 

Tlic importance of the religious observance of the 
Sabbath is seldom sufficiently estimated. Every atten- 
tive observer has remarked that the violation of tiiis 
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command by the youiig is one of the most decided 
marks of incipient moral degeneracy. Religious re-' 
8trabit is fast losing its hold upon that young man who, 
having been educated in the fear of God, begins to spend 
the Sabbath in idleness, or in amusement. And so 
also of communities. The desecration of the Sabbath 
is one of those evident indications of that criminal reck- 
lessness, that insane love of pleasure, and that subjection 
to the government of appetite and passion, which fore- 
bodes that the " beginning of the end " of social happi- 
ness, and of true national prosperity, has arrived. 

Hence we see how imperative is the duty of parents 
and of legislators on this subject. The head of every 
family is obliged, by the command of God, not only to 
honor tliis day himself, but to use all the means in his 
power to secure the observance of it by all those com- 
mitted to his charge. He is thus promoting not only 
his own, but also his cMldren's happiness ; for nothing 
is a. more sure antagonist force to all the allurements 
of vice, as nothing tends more strongly to fix in the 
minds of the young a conviction of the existence and 
attributes of God, than the solemn keeping of this day. 
And hence, also, legislators are false to their trust, who, 
either by the enactment of laws, or by their example, 
diminish in the least degree, in the minds of a people, 
the reverence due to that day which Gtod has set apart 
for himself 

The only question which remains is the following : 

Is it the duty of the civU magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath ? 

We are inchncd to think not, and for the foUowiug 
reasons : 

1. The duty arises solely from our relations to God, 
and not from our relations to man. N»w, our duties 
to God are' never to be placed within the control of 
human legislation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cogni- 
zance of this duty to God, ho lias a right to take cogni- 
zance of every other. And if he have a riglit to take 
coguizauce of the duty, he has a right to prescribe in 
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what manner it shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, 
■forljid the bbservance of it altogotber. The concession 
of this right would therefore lead to direct interference 
with liberty of conscience. 

3. The keeping of the Sabbath is a moral duty. 
Hence, if it be acceptably observed, it must be a volun- 
tary service. But the civil magistrate can never do 
anything more than produce obedience to the external 
precept, which, in the sight of God, would not bo tlie 
keeping of the Sabbath at all. Hence, to allow the civil 
magistrate to enforce the observance of the Sabbath, 
would be to surrender to bim the control over the con- 
science, without attaining even the object for which the 
surrender was made. 

4. It is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate to 
protect every individual in the undisturbed right of 
worshipping God aa he pleases. This protection every 
individual has a right to claim, and society is under 
obligation to extend it. And also, as this is a leisure 
day, and is liable to various abuses, the magistrate lias 
a right to prevent any modes of gratification which 
would tend to disturb the peace of society. Tliis right 
is acknowledged in regulations respecting other days 
of leisure or rejoicing, and there can be no reason why 
it should not be exercised in respect to the Sabbath. 

6. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies and to individuals. An individual is for- 
bidden to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ another 
person to labor for him. The rule is the same when 
applied to any number of individuals ; that is, to a 
society. Hence a society has no right to employ persons 
to labor for the;n, except when labor is demanded by 
necessity or benevolence. 
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PART II. 



DDTIES TO MAN.— RECIPROCITY AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 



DIVISION I. 



It lias been already observed tliat our duties to both 
God and man arc all enforced by the obligation of love 
to God. By this we meau that, in consequence of our 
moral constitution, wo are under obligation to love our 
fellow-men, because they are our fellow-men ; and we 
are also under obligation to love them because we have 
been commanded to love tbcm by our Father who is in 
heaven. The nature of this obligation may be illus- 
trated by a familiar example. Every child in a family 
is under obligation to love its parent. And every child 
is bound to love its brother, both because he. is Us 
brother, and also because this love is a duty enforced 
by the relation in which they both stand to their common 
parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other is 
essentially the relation of equality ; not equality of con- 
diiion, but equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately ac- 
countable individual. To each one God has given just 
sucli means of liappiacss, and placed liim under just 
such circumstances for improving those means of hap- 
piness, as it has pleased him. To one he has gives 
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wealth ; to another, intellect ; to another, physical 
strength ; to another, health ; and to all in different 
degrees. In all these respects the Imman race presents 
a Bceno of the greatest possible diversity. So far as 
natural advantages are concerned, we can scarcely find 
two individuals who are not created under circum- 
stances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed in another light, all men arc placed 
under circumstances of perfect equality. Each separ 
rate individual is created with precisely ike same right 
to use the advantages with wMch God has endowed 
him as every other individual. This proposition seems 
to me in its nature so self-ovident as almost to preclude 
the possibiUty of argument. The truth that every man 
HAS A RIGHT TO HIMSELF, Can hardly be rendered more 
evident by argument It is of the nature of a moral 
axiom. 

The only reason that i can conceive on wliich any 
one could found a plea for inequality of right, — that 
is, for a right in one man to appropriate to himself the 
faculties or means of happiness of anotlicr, — must be 
inequality of condition. But this can manifestly create 
no diversity of riffht. I may have been endowed with 
better eyesight than my neighbor ; but this evidently 
gives mc no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere 
with his right to derive from them whatever of happi- 
ness the Creator lias placed within his power. I may 
have greater muscular strength than my neighbor ; but 
this gives me no right to break his arms, or to diminish 
in any manner his ability to use them for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. 

Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest 
contradiction ; for the principle asserted is, that superi- 
ority of condition confers superiority of right. But, if 
this be true, then every kind of superiority of condition 
must confer correspondent superiority of right. Supe- 
riority in muscular strength must confer it as much as 
superiority of intellect or of wealth, and must confer it 
in the ratio of that superiority. In that case, if A, on 
the ground of intellectual superiority, have a right to 
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improve his own means of liappiness by diminishing 
those which the Creator has given to B, B would have 
tlie same right over A, on the ground of superiority of 
muscular strength ; while C would have a correspon- 
dent right over them both, on the ground of superiority 
of wealth ; and so on indefinitely. And these rights 
would change every day, according to the relative situ- 
ation of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
is in its nature exclusive, all tlie men in the iiniverse 
have an exclusive right to the same tiling, while the 
right of every one absolutely annihilates that of evei^ 
other. What is the meaning of such an assertion I 
leave it for others to determine. 

But let us look at man in another point of light. 

1. We find all men posseised of the same appetites 
and passions ; that is, of the same desires for external 
objects, and the same capacity for receiving happiness 
from the gratification of these desires. We do not say 
that all men possess them all in an equal degree ; but 
only that all men actually possess them all, and that 
their happiness depends upon the gratification of them. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so for 
as they themselves are exclusively concerned, without 
limit. Gratiiication generally renders them both more 
intense and more numerous. Such is the case with the 
love of wealth, the love of power, tlie love of sensual 
pleasure, or with any of the others. 

3. These desires, however, may be gratified in such a 
manner as not to interfere with tlio right which everj 
otlior man has over his own means of happiness. Thus, 
I may gratify my love of wealth by industry and fru- 
gality, while I conduct myself towards every other man 
with entire honesty. I may gratiiy my love of science, 
without diminishing in any respect the means of knowl- 
edge possessed by anotlier. Aud, on the other hand, 
I am created with the physical power to gratify my 
desires in such a mtmner as to interfere with the right 
which another has over the means of happiness whieb j 
God has given him. Thus, I have a physical power to-i 
gratify my love of wealth by btealing the property ofy 
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anollier, as well as to gratify it by earning property ibr 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical 
power to ruin the reputation of another for tiie sake of 
gratifying my own love of approbation. I have the 
physical power to murder a man for the sake of usiug 
bis body to gratify my love of anatomical knowledge. 
And so of a thousand cases. 

4, And hence we see that the relation in which hu- 
man beings stand to each otlier is the followhig : Every 
individual is created with a desire to use the means of 
happiness which God has given him in such manner 
as he thinks will best promote that happiness ; and of 
this manner he is the sole judge. Every individual is 
endowed with the same desires, which he map gratify 
in such manner as will tud interfere vrith his neigh- 
bor's means of happiness ; but each individual has also 
tha physical power of so gratifying bis desires as will 
interfere with the means of happiness which God has 
granted to Lis neighbor. 

5. From this relation it is manifest that every man 
is under obligation to pursue bis own happiness in such 
manner onli/ as will leave his neighbor in the undis- 
turbed exercise of that common right which the Ci-ea- 
tor has equally conferred upon both ; tliat is, to restrain 
bis physical power of gratifying his desires within such 
limits that he shall interfere with the rights of no other 
being: because in no other manner can tho evident 
design of the Creator — the common happiness of all 
— be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being may be shown from 
other considerations : 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is 
not increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; 
while by obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness 
of which our condition is susceptible is secured : be- 
cause, by obeying it, every one derives the greatest 
possible advantage from the gifts bestowed upon him by 
the Greater. 

2. Siippose any other rule of obligation ; that is, 
(hat a man is not under obligation to observe witli this 
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exactitude the rights of his neighbor. Where sliall the 
limit bo fixed ? If violalioii be allowed in a Email 
degree, why not in a groat dogreo ? aud if he may 
interfere with one right, why not witli all ? And, as 
aU men como under the same law, this principle would 
lead to the same absurdity as that of which we liave 
before spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very idea 
of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion 
of unrestrained desire. 

S. If it be said that one class of men is not luider 
the obligation to observe this rule in its conduct towai-ds 
another class of men, then it will be necessary to show 
that the second class are not men, that is, human 
beings ; for these principles apply to men as men : and 
the simple fact that a being is a man, places him 
within the reach of these obhgations, and of their pro- 
tection. Nay more, suppose the inferior class of beings 
were not truly men; if they were intelligent moral 
agents, I suppose that we should be under the same 
obligation to conduct oui'selves towards them upon the 
principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with tlie means of happiness which God has 
conferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, thei-e- 
fore, superiority of rank would g^ve to man no such 
power over an inferior species of moral and intelligent 
beings. 

Aaid, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given 
to every separate individual control over those means 
of happiness which he has bestowed upon him, then the 
simple question is, Which is of the higher authority, 
tliis grant of the Creator, or the selfish desires and pas- 
sions of the creatTire ? for tliese are really the notions 
which are brought into collision. That is to say, ought 
the grant of God and tlie'will of God to limit my 
desires; or ought my desires to vitiate the grant, and 
set at defiance the will of God ? On this question a 
moral and intelligent creature can entertain but c 
opinion. 
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Secondly. Tict us examine the teacliiug of the holy 
Scriptures ou this subject. 

The precept in tlio Bible is in these words : " Thou 
ehalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Two questions are hero to be considered : First, To 
whom does this command apply ? or, in other words, 
Who is my neighbor ? and, secondly, What is implied 
in the precept ? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our 
Saviour himself, in tlie parable of the Good Samaritan. 
(Luke X, 25-37.) He there teaches us tliat we are to 
consider as our neighbor, not our kinsman or our fellow- 
citizen, or those to whom we are bound by the reception 
of previous kindness, but the sti'anger, the alien, the 
hereditary national enemy ; that is, mim as man : any 
human being to whom we may in any manner do good. 
Every man is our neighbor^ and therefore we are under 
obligation to love every man as ourselves, 

2. What is the import of the command to love such 
a one as ourselves. 

The very lowest meaning that we can assign to this 
precept is as follows. I have already stated that God 
has bestowed upon every man such means of happiness 
as, in his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit ; and that 
he has given to every man an equal right to use thoso 
means of happuiess as each one supposes will best pro- 
mote his own well-being. Besides this, every one has 
an instinctive desire thus to use them. He cannot be 
happy unless this desire be gratified, and he is pain- 
fully conscious of injury if this right he interfered 
with. In tliis manner he loves himself. Now, in the 
same manner he is commanded to love his neighbor. 
That is, bo is by this precept obliged to have the same 
desire that his neighbor should enjoy, unmolested, the 
control over wliatever God has bestowed upon him, as 
he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control himself; 
and to feel the same consciousness of injury when an- 
other man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, ho would be just 
as unwilling to violate the rights of anotlier, as ha 
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would be to suffer a violation of his owa. Tliat this 
view of the subject exhausts the commaud, we by uo 
means assert ; bat we think it evidout that the Ian- 
guage is capable of a no less comprehensive meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in other places, under 
auotlier form of language : " All tilings whatsoever yo 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets " (Matthew 
vii. 12). 

The words here, aa in the former case, are used to 
denote a principle of universal obligation : " All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them," 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our 
own bosoms. Would we wish to know bow delicate a 
regard we are bound to entertain towards the control 
which God has given to others over the means of hap- 
piness which he has granted to, them, let us decide the 
question by asking how tender and delicate is the re- 
gard which we would wish them to entertain towards 
us under similar circumstances. The decision of the 
one question will always bo the decision of the other. 
And this precept goes a step further. It renders it 
obligatory on every man to commence such a course of 
conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be tho con- 
duct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand more 
than the law of reciprocity allows ; it commands us 
always to render it ; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imper- 
ative ou us, while we urge upon him a change of con- 
duct, to commence by settmg him the example. And 
it really, if carried out to the utmost, would preclude 
our claim upon him, imtU wo had ourselves first mani- 
fested towards him the very disposition whicli wo de- 
maud towards ourselves. The moral beauty of this 
precept will be at once seen by any one who will take 
the trouble honestly to generalize it. He will imme- 
diately perceive that it would always avert injury at 
tlie very outset ; and, by rendering both parties mora 
17* 
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virtuous, would tend directly to bauish iBJnry, violeuce, 
and wrong from the earth. 

Hdrdly. Tliia law of universal reciprocity applies 
with the same force to conunuuitiea as to individuals. 

Gommuuities are composed of individuals, and can 
have, in respect to each other, no other rights than those 
of the individuals who constitute them. If it be wrong 
for one man to injure another man, it must be equally 
wrong for two men to uijure two other men ; and so 
of any other number. And, moreover, the grant of 
the Creator is, in botli cases, under the same circum- 
stances. God has bestowed upon nations physical and 
mtellectual advantages, in every possible degree of 
diversity. But he has granted to them aU an equal 
right to use those advantages in such manner as each 
one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion of 
his own happiness. 

Hence it will follow — 

1, That the precept applies as universally to nations 
as to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with 
each other, — whether powerful with weak, or polite 
with rude, civilized with savage, or intelligent with ig- 
norant ; whether friends with friends, or enemies with 
enemies, — all are boimd by the law of reciprocity to 
love each other as themselves, and to do imto others 
in all thing's whatsoever they would desire others to 
do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
upon nations as upon individuals. Every nation is 
bound to exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preserver 
tion inviolate of the rights of another nation, as it 
exhibits for the preservation inviolate of its own rights. 
And still more, every nation is under the same obligar 
tion as every individual to measure the respect and 
moderatiou which it displays to others by the respect 
and moderation which it demands for itself ; and is 
also, if it complain of violation of right, to set the first 
example of entire and perfect reciprocity and fidelity. 
Were this course pursued by individuals and nations, 
the causes of collision would manifeEtly cease, and ths 
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appeal to arms would Eoon be remembered oDly as one 
of the strange ini'atuations of by-gone, barbarous, and 
blood-thirsty ages. Chicanery, intrigue, and overreach- 
ing are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse 
of nations and societies as in that of individuals ; and 
the tool of a nation or of a party is as truly contemp- 
tible as the tool of an individual. The only distinction 
■which I perceive is, that in the one case the instrument 
of dislionesty is aaliamed of his act, and dare not wear 
the badge of his infamy ; while, in the otlier case, even 
the ambiguous virtue of shame has been lost, and the 
man glories in the brand which marks him for a villian 



The duties of reciprocity may be divided into thre 



Class 1. DtfTIES TO MEN, AS MEN. 

Class 2. Duties akisikg from the conbtiidtion of thh 

8EXES. 
Class 3. DCTEB8 ARieiHG FROM THE CONSTITUTIOH OF CIVIIi | 
SOCIETY. 

Class 1. Durmg to men, ab men. 
This includes Justice and Veracity. 
I. Justice, as it regards, 1. Liberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Character. 

4. Koputation. 
n. Veracity. 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of the future. 

Class 2. DtPTIES ABIBDIG FROM THE COHBTITmiON OF THB \ 
SEXES. 

Including, 1. General duty of chastity. 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duties and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 
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Class 8. Duties arising from the constitution of 

CIVIL SOCIETY. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

2. The mode in which the authorily of civil society 

is maintained. 

3. Of forms of government* 

4. Duties of magistrates. 
6. Duties of citizeiuk 



CLASS I. 

DUTIES TO MEN AS MEN. 
JUSTICE AND VERAOnr. 



Ji STicE, when used in a judicial sense, signifies that 
temper of mind wliicli disposes a man to administer 
rewards and punislimenta according to tho character 
and actions of the object. 

It is also used to designate tho act by which this 
administi-ation is effected. Thus we speak of a judge 
who administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more 
extensive signiQcatiuu. It is here intended to designate 
tliat temper of mind which disposes us to leave every 
other lieing in the unmolested enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by bis Creator. It is 
also frequently used for the exhibition of this conduct 
in outward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper 
respect for the rights of others, wo say he acts justly ; 
when ho in any manner violates these rights, we say 
he acts unjustly. 

The most important means of happiness which God 
has placed in the power of tho individual, are, first, 
His own person ; second, Feoperty ; third, Oharaoteb ; 
fourth, Eepctation. 



CHAPTEE I. 

PERSONAL LIBEKTT. 
SEaTION I. 

OF THE MATUEE OF PERSONAL tlBEEXr. 

Evert human being is, by bis constitution, a sepa- 
rate, distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the 
purposes of Belf-goTerument, and responsible, sepai'ately, 
to God for the maimer in which his powers are employed. 
Thns, every individual possesses a body, by which ho is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which that 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an 
understanding, by which tnith is discovered, and by 
which means are adapted to their appropriate ends ; 
passions and desires, by which he is excited to action, 
and in the gratification of which his happiness consists ; 
conscience, to point out the limit within which these 
desires may be rightfully gratified ; and a will, which 
determines him to action. TJie possession of these iB 
necessary to a human nature, and it also renders every 
being bo constituted a distinct and independent iudi- 
vidual. He may need society, but every one needs it 
equally with every other one; and hence all enter into 
it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
mdividual use these powers according to tho laws im- 
posed by Ms Creator, his Creator holds him in this 
respect guiltless. If he use them in such manner as 
not to interfere with the use of the same powers which 
God has bestowed upon his neighbor, he is, as it respects 
Ills neighbor, whether that neighbor be an individual or 
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the community, to bo held guiltless. So long a3 he 
uses them witMn this limit, he baa a right, so far as liis 
fellow-men arc concerned, to use them in the most un- 
limited sense, suo arbilrio, at his own discretion. Hi; 
will is his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need 
assign no other reason for his conduct than liJe 
free choice. Within this limit he is still responsible to 
God ; but within this limit be is not responsible to man, 
nor is man responsible for kirn. In other woeds, evbei 
MAN HAS A KIGirC TO HIMSELF. 

1. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own 
bodi/ as he will, provided he do not so use it as to inter- 
fere with the rights of his neighbor. He may go where 
he will, and stay where he please ; ho may work, or bo 
idle ; he may pursue one occupation, or another, or no 
occupation at all ; and it is the concern of no one else, 
if he leave inviolate the rights of every one else ; that 
is, if he leave every ono else in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of those means of happiness bestowed upon him 
by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point wliich is, in 
its nature, so evident, upon inspection. If, however, 
any additional proof be required, the following consid- 
erations will readily suggest themselves. It is asserted 
that every individual has an equal aud ultimate right 
with every other individual to the use of his body, his 
mind, and all the other means of happiness with wliich 
God has endowed him. 'But suppose it otherwise. 
Suppose tliat one individual has a right to the body or_ 
mind or means of happiness of another. That is, sup- 
pose that A has aright to use the body of B according 
to his, that is, A's will. Now, if this bo true, it is true 
universally ; hence A lias the control over the hody of 
B, and B has control over the body of C, C of that of 
D, etc., and Z again over the body of A ; that is, every 
separate will has the right of control over some other 
body or intellect besides its own, and has no right of 
control over its own body or intellect. Whether such 
is the constitution of human nature, or, if it be not, 
whcLlier it would be an improvement upon the present 
constitution, may easily be decided. 
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And if it be said that to control ono mau'a body by 
another man's will is impossible, for that every man 
acts as he will, since he cannot do anything unless he 
will do it, it may be answered that the term wili ia used 
here in a diiferent spnse from that intended in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Every ono must see that a man 
who, out of the various ways of employing his body,set 
before him by his Creator, chooses that which he pre- 
fers, is in a very different condition ixom him who is 
debarred from all choice, excepting that he may do 
what liis fellow-man appoints, or else must suffer what 
his fellow-man chooses to inflict. Now, the true condi- 
tion of a hnman being is that in which his will is in- 
fluenced by no other circumstances than those which 
arise from the constitution under which Ma Creator has 
placed him. And ho who for his own pleasure places 
his fellow-man under any other conditions of existence, 
is guilty of the most odious tyi'anny, and seems to me 
to arrogate to himself the authority of the Most High 
God. 

But, it may be said, that in this case the individual 
may become chargeable to the community. To this I 
answer, not imless the community assume the charge. 
If every man be loft to himself, but only is obliged to re- 
spect the rights of others ; if he do not labor, a remedy is 
provided in the laws of the system, — he will very soon 
starve ; and if he prefer starvation to labor, he has no 
one to blamo but himself. While the law of reciprocity 
frees him from the control of society, it discharges eoci- 
'ety from any responsibility for the result of his actions 
upon himself. I know that society sometimes under- 
takes to support the indigent and helpless, and to re- 
lieve men in extreme necessity. This, however, is a 
conventional arrangement, into which men who choose 
have a right to enter ; and, having entered into it, they 
are bound by its provisions. 
~ 2, The same remarks apply to the use of the intellect. 

If the preceding obseiTations are just, it will follow 
that every man, within the limit before suggested, has 
A right to uso his intellect as he will. He may iuvesti' 
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gate whatever subjects he will, and in what maamor 
soever he will, and may come to eueh conclusions as 
his investigations may teach, and may publish those 
conclusions to those who are willing to hoar them, pro- 
vided he interfere with the happiness of no other human 
being. The denial of this riglit would lead to the same 
absurdities aa iii the former case. 

If it be said that the individual may, by so doing, 
involve himself in error, and thus diminish his own 
happiness, the answer is at hand, namely : for this the 
constitution of things provides its appropriate and ade- 
quate punishment. He who imbibes error, suffers in 
his own person the consequences of error, which aro 
misfortune and loss of respect. And besides, as for his 
happiness society is not in this case responsible, there 
can be no reason, derived from the consideration of his 
happiness, why society should interfere with the free 
use of this instrument of happiness which the Creator 
has intrusted solely to the individual liimself. 

But, it may be asked, Has not society a right to 
oblige men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual 
cultivation? I answer, men have a right to form a 
society upon such conditions as they please, subject 
always to the social laws under which God has placed 
us ; and so to form it that it shall be necessary, in order 
to enjoy its privileges, for the individual to possess a 
certain amount of knowledge. Having formed such a 
society, every one is bound by its provisions, so long as 
he remains a member of it ; and the enforcing of its 
provisions upon the individual is no more than obliging 
him to do what he, for a sufficient consideration, volun- 
tarily contracted to do. And society may rightfully 
enforce this provision in either of two ways : it may 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge the benefits of citizenship, or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one 
to possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this 
case there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same 
requirements are made of all, and every one receives 
his full equivalent, in the results of the same law upon 
18 
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child; nor of tiis child, except under tlie limitations 
above Bpecifled. 

In strict accordance with these remarks is the mem- 
orablo scntcnco in the commcucoment of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, " We hold these truths to be 
Kclf-evident ; that all men are created equal ; that tlicy 
are endowed by their Creator with certain iualienabla 
rights ; tliat among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness." That the eqiiality here spoken of 
is not equality in the means of happiness, hut in the 

. right to use them as we will, is too evident to need illus- 

'i tration. 

' Personal Uberfy may be violated in two ways : 1. By 
the individual ; 2. By society. 



SECTION II. 

OP THE TIOLATIOS OF PEESONAL LIBEETT BT THE IHDIVIDTIAL. 

The most common violation of personal liberty by 
the individual is that which exists in the case of domes- 
tie slavery. 

Domestic slavery can only be justified upon one of 
the two following assumptions : either, 1st, that slav- 
ery is autliorized by a general law, under which human 
beings are constituted; or, 2d, that, in somemauner, 
it has been signified to us by the Creator that one 
portion of the human race is made to bo the slaves of 
the otlier portion. 

Let ua proceed and examine these assumptions in 
detail, 

I. It is affirmed that one of the laws under which 
we have been created is, that one liuman being has the 
right to reduce another human being to the condition 
called slavery. The person who is reduced from free- 
dom to this condition, has henceforth no right over 
either his body or mind. He can neither go nor stay 
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force cannot affect, and not in external observance, 
which is all that force can affect, no application of force 
can change our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in 
question. All application of force must, then, bo gra- 
tuitous niiscliief. 

To sum up what has been said : All men are created 
with ail equal right to employ tlieir faculties of body or 
of mind in siich manner as will promote their own 
happiness either hero or liereafter ; or, which is the 
same thing, every man has a right to use his own pow- 
ers of body or of mind in such manner as he will, pro- 
vided he do not use tliem in such manner as to interfere 
with the rights of his neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are eaaily defined. 

1. The first exception is in the case of infancy, 

By tlio law of nature, a parent is under obhgatioii to 
support his child, and is responsible for his actions. 
He has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the 
child HO long as this responsibility exists. Ho is under 
obligation to render that child a suitable member of 
the community ; and this obligation ho could not dis- 
cliargo unless the physical and intellectual liberty of 
Uie child were placed within his power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during 
infancy, he-has, probably, by the law of nature, a right 
to Ids services during youth, or for so long a period as 
may be Bufficieut to insure an adequate remuneration. 
When, however, this renmiicration is received, the right 
of the parent over the child ceases forever. 

3. Tljis right he may, if ho see fit, transfer to another, 
as in the case of apprenticeship. But he cau transfer 
the right for no longer time than he holds it. He can, 
tlicrefore, negotiate it away for no period beyond that 
of the child's minority. 

4. A man may transfer iiis right over his own labor 
for a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent 
But tliis transfer proceeds upon the principle that the 
original right vests in himself, and it is therefore no 
violation of that right. He has, however, no right to 
transfer the services of any other person except his 
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child ; nor of his child, except under the limitadoj 

above specified. 

lu strict accordance with these remarks is the moio- 
orable sentence m the conunencement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, " We hold these truths to ba 
ftelf-evident : that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and tlio pur- 
suit of happiness." That tho equality here spoken of 
is not equality in the means of happiness, but in the 
right to use them as we will, is too evident to need illus- 

< tration. 

'i Personal liberty may be violated in two ways : 1. By 
the individual ; 2. Sy society. 



SECTION II. 
OF THE TIOlATlOSf OF PEnsONAL LIBEETY BY THE JHUIVmUAL 



The most common violation of personal liberty by 
tho individual is that which exists in the case of domes- 



Domestic slavery can only bo justified upon one of 
the two following assumptions : cither, 1st, that slav- 
ery is authorized by a general law, under which human 
beiugs are constituted ; or, 2d, that, in some mauuer, 
it has been signified to us by tlio Creator that one 
portion of the humou race is made to ho the slaves of 
the other portion. 

Let us proceed and examine these assumptions in 
detail. 

I. It is afBrmed tliat ono of tho laws under which 
we have been created is, that one human being has the 
right to reduce another human being to the conditioa 
called slavery. Tho person who is reduced from free- 
dom to this condition, has heuceforth no right over 
either his body or mind. He can neither go nor stay 
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■where he chooses. He can neither labor nor rest for his 
own profit or pleasure, but must in both obey the will 
of another. He receives no wages, for he is disabled 
from holding any property. His oath can never bo taken 
in evidence. He can form no contract. Ho cannot 
marry; and his only domestic relation is that of concu- 
binage, subject to the will of another. He has no right 
over his own children ; but they and their parents may 
at any moment bo separated forever from each other, 
at the will of him who has thus subjected them. The 
dominant party is at liberty to use the subjected party 
in such manner as may best gratify his own appetites 
and will. He may use the females as concubines ; his 
children by them are his slaves, and are, like their ' 
mother, chattels, to be sold to the highest bidder. ■ 
Resistance to such authority is punishable at the solo 
will of the owner, and, if ho please, with instant death. 

It may be supposed that a human being, reduced to 
this condition, if his mind were permitted by reading 
and reflection to estimate his condition, must be dis- 
satisfied with it. Hence the power over the body once 
conceded, gives to the dominant party the right over the 
mind of the other party. Ho may forbid ttie slave to 
loam to read, or do anything whatever fop his own im- 
provement. Ho is best suited to his condition when he 
is merely a working animal ; and anything which would 
render him less valuable in this respect may innocently 
be prohibited. 

The knowledge of his relations to God and man, as 
they are made known in the Scriptures, would tend to 
the same result as intellectual cultivation. Nay, more ; 
if there be a God, the authority of the dominant party 
cannot be absolute. He who has been enslaved would 
learn that ho must obey God rather than man; ajid 
hence, in many cases, must refuse to obey the com- 
mands of him who is called his master. Hence the 
dominant party may forbid the other to attain to the 
fenowledgo of the Scriptures, or to receive raligious 
Instruction, only in such portions or in such manner 
as he may appoint ; or, if ho see fit, he may forbid it 
18* 
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altogether. If, in obedience to what he considers to he 
the will of God, the subject party refuse to obey, he 
may be punished with stripes at the will of the other, 
or, it may b^, with death. Li a word, it has been de- 
cided by an eminent judge, in the highest tribunal of 
a slaveliolding state, that a colored man possesses no 
right which a white man is under obligation to respect. 

The manner in which the one party obtains this ex- 
traordinary power over tho other party deserves to be 
remarked. Men go to Africa, and excite wars between 
the native tribes. A village is sacked and burned. The 
aged and children, being useless, are slain. The able- 
bodied, both men and women, are seized, driven to the 
coast, and sold to tho slave-trader. They are then 
shipped, tuider circumstances of the most atrocious 
cruelty, and transported to a port in Christendom, As 
many as survive the horrors of the passage are sold by 
the slave-dealer to the citizens of a Christian country, 
and all tlio right which he acquired over them by the 
burning of their village, and murdering their dearest 
relatives, is transferred to the purchaser. And this 
power is supposed to continue to the remotest genorar 
tious. The offspring of a slave mother is in all re- 
spects a slave, though he or she be the child of a white 
man ; nay, even of its master. And this continues in- 
definitely, even though, by licentiousness, it comes to 
pass that tho slave is as white as his owner : and no 
matter how small a portion of negro blood may be in 
his veins, he remains under the inexorable slave law. 
It is still a crime, punishable by tho severest penalty, to 
teach him to read even the Word of God : he can own 
no property, earn for himself no wages, give no evi- 
dence, have no right in liis own children, and is not 
and cannot be tho husband of their mother. 

It is in vain to say that these powers are not always 
exercised. Of course they are not, nor are tlie powers 
we possess over domestic animals always used to the 
utmost. But we prove from tho laws on the statute 
book that they are all conceded, and, what is more, 
they axe in very many cases exercised ; and the legal 
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right to exercise them stands unquestioned ; aud the 
attempt to effect any modification of the slave laws is 
universally resisted as au injurious aud impertinent 
encroachmout on the rights of the slave-owner. 

Now, this simple statement of the facts would seem 
sufficient to teach us that such an institution cannot 
be in obedience to the will of the Creator — most holy, 
most just, aud most merciful. Wo all believe that God 
governs the universe by moral laws, and that moral 
laws, in his estimation, take precedence of all others. 
But, on the principle on which domestic slavery is 
founded, physical force takes the precedence of moral 
law. It supposes that a man, by physical force, can 
reduce anotlier to a condition ui winch lie may act 
towards him in a maimer which would be wrong had 
not physical force been exerted. And, again, as the 
parties may change places by force, it follows that then 
tlie moral law must be entirely reversed. The sub- 
jected party becomes dominant ; and he, again, may do 
the reverse of what tie had a right to do before the 
change ; and the once dominant party, now having be- 
come subject, must submit to the same treatment which 
it before ministered to the other. How such an insti- 
tution can consist with the moral government of a holy 
God, let any man judge. 

But this is not all. Can it be supposed that a God 
of infinite love would establish, as the law for a race 
of intelligent creatures, a rule which can tend only to 
universal and endless war ? Were such the law of 
humanity, our natural condition would be that of an 
internecine strife for superiority, both in nations and 
individuals, — every man striving to enslave his brother, 
and every nation to subdue to slavery its neighbor, — 
and the parties suhiiued ever striving to regain what 
they had lost. How it is possible to reconcile such a 
law with the character of tiie all-loving God, I cannot 
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We arrive at the same conclusions by an observar 
tion of the moral and economical results of slavery. 
Its effects must be disastrous on the morals of both 
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parties. By presenting objects on whom 
be satiated witliout resistance and witliout redress, it 
tends to cultivate in ttio one party, pride, anger, cruelty, 
selfishness, and licentiousness. By accustoming the 
otlier party to submit entirely to the will of another, it 
tends to abolish in him all moral distinctions, and thus 
fosters in him lying, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a will- 
ingness to yield himself up to gratify the appetites of 
another. That in all slaveholding countries there are 
exceptions to this remark, and that in some men moral 
principle may limit the effect of these tendencies, may 
be gladly admitted ; yet, tliat such is the tendency of the 
system as it is, we think no reasonable person can lies- 
itato to allow. Thomas Jefferson, himself a slaveholder, 
mentions them as the evident tendencies of slavery. 

The effects of slavery upon national wealth are obvious. 

Nations can Increase in wealth only by industry and 
frugality. By labor we increase production, and by 
economy we are enabled to add the profits of the pres- 
ent year to those of the past. The greater and more 
universal the industry and economy of a nation, the 
more rapid will bo its progress in the accumulation of 
wealth, and all the means of physical happiness. 

On the contrary, slavery, instead of imposing upon all 
the necessity of labor, restricts the number of laborers 
within the smallest possible limit, by treating labor as 
if it were disgraceful. 

It takes from this diminished company of laborers 
the natural stimulus to labor, — namely, tlic desire in man 
to improve his condition, — and substitutes for it that mo- 
tive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
— the fear of punishment, without the consciousness of 
moi'al delinquency, 

It removes from both parties the disposition and the 
motives to frvgaiiiy. Neither the one party learns fru- 
gality from the necessity of labor, nor the other from 
the benefits it confers : and hence, when one party 
wastes from ignorance, and the other because ho cau 
have no motive to economy, capital must accumulate 
but slowly, if indeed it accumulate at all. 
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Tliiit Buch are tlie tendencies of slavery is manifest 
from observation. No country not of great fertility can 
long Bustain a slave population. Soils even of moro 
than ordinary fertility cannot sustain it long after their 
first fertility baa been exhausted. Some of tlie most 
favored distriets of this country, under the system of 
slavery, have become steadily less instead of more pro- 
ductive ; and hence slavery is continually migrating 
from the older settlements to those now and uutilled 
regions, where the accumulated fertility of centuries of 
vegetation has formed a soil whose productiveness may 
tor a while sustain an institution at variance with the 
laws under which we have been created. Many of the 
freo and the slave-holding states were peopled about the 
same time. The slave-holding states possessed every 
advantage of soQ and climate over their neighbors ; 
and yet the accumulation of capital, tlio progress of tha 
people in general intelligence, as well as the improve- 
ment of the capabQilies of the soil, liave been greatly 
in favor of the latter. If any one dou'it whether this 
dilTereuce has been owing to tlio use by one party of 
slave labor, let him ask himself what would have been 
the condition of the slave-holding states at tliis mo- 
ment if they had been inhabited from the beginning 
by an industrious yeomanry ; each individual owning 
his own land, and each one tilling it with the labor of 
his own bauds. 

These considerations seem sufficiently to indicate to 
us the will of the Creator. It could not have beeu bis 
intention to giye to man such power over his brother. 

We may briefly look upon the subject from anoUier 
point of view. 

1. We presume every man holds himself amenable 
to moral law. I would, then, ask, What right can I ac- 
quire over another by burning his house and murder- 
ing his wife and children ? Yet it is by this act, or acts 
like it, that the condition of a man is changed from that 
of a freeman to tliat of a slave. Such an act merits the 
severest puuisluBent from God and man, instead of 
conferring upon the perpetrator the semblance of right 
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over liis victim. When tlic captor sells his captive to 
another, be liaa no right which he can transfer. The 
buyer can have no other right than the captor ; and the 
captor having none, the buyer must be in the same con- 
dition. And if this be true of the captive himself, how 
much more must it be true of bis wife and children. 
Every man has a right to himself; and neither the 
buruing of a man's house, the murder of hia family, 
nor the payment of money to tbo murderer, can iu the 
least degree invalidate this right. 

2. If this be the law of humanity, it is the law for every 
man ; therefore every man may innocently exercise it. 
Every mau, therefore, who by force can reduce hi3 
brother to this condition, may do it rightfully. Any 
nation may, in like manner, reduce another nation to 
bondage. I see not why this should not necessarily 
follow. 

3. This being the law of himianity, it applies equally 
to the slave aS to any other man. He not only has a 
right to freedom, if he can regain it by force, but he 
has tlie right, if he can gain it by force, to change places 
with bis master, and make the master his slave. And 
ho may do it hy the same means. He was reduced 
to this condition by the burning of his house and the 
murder of bis relatives ; he has an equal right to re- 
duce any other man to this condition by the same 
means. So far as I perceive, all these consequences 
flow from supposing this to be a law of )i\imanity. We 
therefore must conclude that no such law exists, or 
could ever have been given to bis creatures hy a holy 
and all-loving Creator. 

II. But, in the second place, it may be assorted that 
this is not a univei'sal law, affecting equally every indi- 
vidual; but that it is special, and applies only to a por- 
tion of the race : tliat is, that to one portion has been 
given the right to reduce another portion to the condi 
tion of slavery. This assertion has been sustained by 
several considerations. 

1. It has been said that negroes — the persons gener- 
ally enslaved — are not men. It is granted that nations 
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maybe red, brown, olive, or tawny and be men; but 
that if black, they are not men. It is allowed that they 
may become skilful in any business ; that tliey have 
immortal souls, and may become exemplary disciples 
of Christ ; but that, having complexions of this color, 
they are not men. The simple statement of this rea- 
soning renders any argument on the case unuecossary. * 

2. It is said tliat negroes are, as a class, degraded 
men ; stupid, incapable of education, and fit only for the 
simpiost forms of labor ; and therefore we may rightfully 
reduce them to the condition of slavery. 

To this it may be answered — 

1. We deny the assertion on which this reasoning is 
founded. The Africans are on the same level as other 
barbarous nations, and are equally capable of civiliza- 
tion. When under proper influences, they have attained 
to civilization as readily as other men. 

2. If they are thus stupid aud incapable of civiliza- 
tion, why, in all the slave states, is it made a crimo to 
attempt to teach them the rudiments of education? 
This assertion can never be made with any effect until 
they have been allowed the same opportunities of culti- 
vation as other men, and that then they, as a class, have 
shown themselves incapable of improvement. 

3. But, suppose the assertion to be true, it by no 
moans juatiiics • the inference that is drawn from it. 
Suppose it to be true, by what right could a man of 
ever so eminent iutelliffouce reduce to slavery his neigh- 
bor who is ignorant, dull of apprehension, and apparently 
incapable of high cultivation ? By what right can a 
civilized nation reduce a barbarous nation to slavery ? 
Could we rightfully have reduced the Sandwich Islandei-a 
to slavery, instead of sending missionaries and teachers 
to raise them to the level of civilized and Christiiin 
communities, such as they really are now ? Could wb 
rightfully reduce to slavery the ignorant foi-eigners 
who are arriving daily by tholisands on our shores, and 
who are commonly in nothing superior to the Africans 
now among us ? Is it not our duty, as men and as Chris- 
tiaug, to elevate the unfortunate, tho ignorant, and the 
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vicious to tlio same level as ourselves ? Did tlie Sa- 
maritan make a slave of the wounded and helpless trav- 
eller ? And shall we burn the house of a simple peasant, 
murder his family, and claim a right by this crime to 
consign him and his posterity to interminable bondage ? 
Our own ancestors were once as far below the civiliza- 
tion of Rome as the Africans are below our own. 
Nay, they wore exposed for sale in the slave markets of 
the imperial city. Christianity redeemed them from 
captivity, and carried to their homes the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion, thus sowing 
the seeds of which the eminence of Great Britain is 
now the legitimate fruit. Had we not better imitate 
their example, instead of sending men to incite these 
ignorant people to murder and rapine, and consigning 
the survivors to slavery, from the horrors of which there 

no hope of escape 1 

And again. Suppose Africans to be of a rank inferior 
in' intelligence to ourselves, what authority over them 
does this difference confer upon us ? The various races 
of men may differ in natural endowment. Are they 
all but ono created to be the slaves of the most highly 
endowed nation ? Or, if only some are created to be the 
slaves of the rest, where is tlio lino to bo drawn, on the 
one side of which are to be the masters, and on the 
other the slaves ? It is said that, under all their pres- 
ent di^dvantages, slaves are frequently as capable as 
their masters of managing an important plantation. 
And, besides, we suppose that there exist spiritual be- 
ings, possessed of powers vastly superior to ours. Does 
this superiority confer upon them any right to diminish 
the means of happiness which God has conferred upon 
U8 ? Great and powerful as they are, are they not min- 
istering spirits sent forth io minister to those who are 
heirs of salvation ? If these glorious beings are our 
ministers, though in rank wo be so far below them, least 
of all could we suppose them to have authority to di- 
minish our happiness for the sake of iucreasuig their 
own. 

II. But, lastly, it has been said that slavery has been 
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authorized by the holy Sci-iptnros. This authority 
Bupposed to bo conferred by the Word of God, and from 
that we have a right to reduce our feUow-men to this 
ooudition. 

1. It 19 said that the African race was, immediately 
after the flood, condemned to slavery by Noali ; that 
this malediction was a prophecy ; and that wo are 
authorized, nay, it is sometimes said, commanded, to 
accomplish its fullilment. 

Now, with regard to this reason for slavery, we remark, 
in the first place, that it proceeds upon a total miscoa- 
ception of the object of prophecy. A prophecy informs 
us of some event which shall occur in the future, for 
tlie purpose of teaching us tlio omniscience of God. 
By the prophet Isaiali, God appeals to prophecy in 
various cases for this very purpose. Tlie foretelling of 
a future event confers upon no man the authority to 
take its fulfilment into Ms own hands; nor is tlie proph- 
ecy that a deed wiU bo done, any authority for tho doing 
of it: No event was ever so dastinctly foretold as the 
crucifixion of Christ, and yet tho guilt of his murder- 
ers has always been considered as without parallel. 
Tho Apostle Peter declares, " Him, being delivered by 
tho determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken and with wicked hands have crucified and 
slain." The part which Judas should take in this 
transaction is a matter of prophecy ; and yet wo are told, 
" Good had it been for that man if he had never been 
born." 

But let us inquire. Was the utterance of Noah a 
prophecy ? Was it anything more than tlie wish of 
an angry man ? I do not remember that Noah is ever 
in the Scriptures referred to as a prophet. Let us, 
however, turn to tho passage. It is contained in Gene- 
sis ix. 20—25 : " And Noah planted a vineyard ; and ho 
drank of the wine, and was drunken ; and ho was un- 
covered in his tont. And Ham, the father of Canaan, 
saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two 
brethren without. And Sliem and Japheth took a gar- 
ment, and laid it upon tlieir shoulders, and went back- 
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wanJe, and covered the nakedness of their father. And 
Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what bis youuger 
BOii had done unto him : and he eaid, Cui-scd he Canaan; 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his hrethreji." 
Tliis curse is afterwards twice repeated, saying that 
Canaan should bo tlio servant of bolh S/iem and Japketh. 
Now, concerning this malediction, we remark, first : 

1. The words in question were uttered hy a man just 
awaking out of a drunken sleep. The Holy Spirit in 
no other case has made use of a mind in this condition 
for the purpose of revealing to us tho will of God. Wo 
could never believe words so spoken to be a prophecy, 
unless it was expressly revealed. 

2. The malediction refers not to Ham, hut to Canaan . 
If it confers authority to enslave any one, it is only f-^ 
Canaan that it refers ; and no one, unless he can bff 
proved to be a descendant of Canaan, coald. in virtuf 
of this malediction, even if it were a curse spoken bj 
God, be reduced to slavery. It may also be observed, 
that it was only concerning Stiem and Japheth tha< 
these words wero spoken : there is nothing sa'd of their 
descendants, nor of the descendants of Canaan. 

3. If it ho said that though Canaan is spoken of, 
Sam his father is intended, we reply, It is not so spo 
ken ; nor do we know of any reason why ho shoulO 
mention one and mean another, unless it be that he had 
not yet quite recovered his consciousness. And, if i* 
really meant Ham, the malediction has never been ful 
filled. The descendants of Ham, as they are given n' 
in Genesis, were as free as those of Shem and Japhoth 
Among them were Assyria and Egypt, who, so for from 
being slaves to the Israelites, were their grievous oppres 
sore, and to the latter of whom Israel was in bondagr 
for four hundred years. Many of the descendants of 
Ham were among the most powerful nations of antiquity 
It seems to me impossible to find any justification ol 
tho institution of slavery from anything that Noah cvei 
said on the subject. 

2, It has been said that slavery is authorized by the 
law of Moses, and by the teaching of the New Testa 
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merit. "We will fii'st consider the bearing of the law 
of MoEGS. 

The argument on this subject is substantially this : 
Moses recognized without rebuke the existence of elav- 
ery. Ho made various laws concerning it, and even 
allowed the Ilebrews to hold slaves. Whatever God al- 
lows at Olio time, ho allows for all times ; therefore we 
at the present day may, without oEfence to bim, bold 
slaves, and plead tho Mosaic law for our permission. 
To us it seems that the facts are neither correctly stated, 
nor do they justify tho inference that is drawn from them. 

Tho facts in tlio case are these : 

At the time when tlie law was given by Moses, slavery 
was universal, and had been so for ages. Tho people 
for whom he was appointed to legislate, were rude, igno- 
rant, and sensual, strongly tending to idolatry, and much 
disposed, when anything unfortunate or displeasmg oc- 
curred, to leave him and return again to Egypt. Manj 
of tho practices wliich they had brought with them from 
Egypt, though wrong, he did not directly prohibit ; and 
our Saviour declares that he treated them in tliis man- 
ner on account of the hardness of their hearts. Had 
he at once directly forbidden their cherished practices, 
unless a miracle had interposed, they would have re- 
nounced Ills auUiority altogether. While he allowed 
tlio coutinuaucQ of these practices, therefore, he placed 
them under such restrictions as should tend ultimately 
to abolish tliem. Such waa the course wliich he pur' 
sued with regard to individual revenge. Ho did not 
forbid it, but established in its place tho cities of ref- 
uge. He acted in the same manner with respect to 
divorce, to the power of the parent over the child, to 
polygamy, and other tAings. He did not directly 
abolish the wrong, but placed it under restrictiona 
which would in tlie end lead to its disuse. And 
in general he acted upon the principle that his was a 
preparatory dispensation, on which Ugbt should sliiuo 
at successive periods of the future, until the nation 
should be prepared for the perfect illumination that was 
to break forth in the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Oui' Saviour maiiifestly treats the Mosaic law at* stani 
iug ill this relation to himself. 

Now, it is precisely in this maimer thai Moses deals 
with slavery. While ho allows its csisteiice, aiid says 
that slaves may bo held, ho is very explicit as to the 
mamier in which a slavo is to be treated. He makes a 
distinction between a Hebrew and an alien slave ; he 
establishes a septennial and jubilee year of release ; he 
unites the slave with tho master in all religious servioa ; 
he confers upon him the right of circnmcision ; he en- 
forces kuid treatment by freeing the slaves in conse- 
quence of blemishes produced by punishment ; ho forbids • 
tho Israelite to return a fngitivo slavo to Iiis master ; he 
enacts that if a man bought a slave girl for tho wife of 
his son, he must deal with her after the manner of daugh- 
ters; and if he took another wife, her food, raiment, and 
duty of marriage he shall not diminish ; and if he did 
not these, then he shall let her go free. His laws 
respecting usury, and various others, ore of the same 
tendency. 

1. Now, if tho laws of Moses furnish authority for 
slavery, they furnish authority for just such slavery as 
Moses permitted, and no other. His laws respecting 
the treatment of slaves, their rights and privileges, are 
of just as much obligatoriness as tlio permission to hold 
slaves at all. If Moses authorizes slavery under special 
limitations and no other, then only slavery such as he 
permits can plead his authority. But every one sees 
that to place slavery luider such laws would be to 
abolish it in a single generation. 

Let us not be deluded by the use of a word. "Wo 
find slavery permitted in the Pentateuch ; but the kind 
of slavery there permitted is clearly defined, and por- 
' mission is given to no other. But men seem to sup- 
pose that they may establish an institution under such 
laws as they please, and if they only call it slavery, 
they may claim for it tho authority of Moses. Thus, if 
Moses allowed a Hebrew to buy a slave girl for his wife, 
or tho wife of his son, and was bound to concede to her 
the privileges of a wife, even if he married another ; 
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tliorcfore a man may brutally yiolate or t 
girl, and then sell lils own offspring and its unfortunate 
motlior at the auction-block, and plead in justification 
the authority of Moses. 

2. If the laws of Moses are of unchangeable obliga- 
tion, tlien we aro not at Hborty to select here and there 
a precept which we profess to obey, but we are under 
obligation to obey the whole of them ; and wo may in- 
dulge in every practice which they tolerate. The laws 
of circumcision, the passover, the going up to Jeru- 
salem to worship, the cities of refuge, capital punish- 
ment for gathering of sticks on tlie Sabbath, are as 
much in force as ever ; and we may innocently institute 
the laws of divorce, polygamy, as well as slavery, as 
among tho first elements of our present civilization. 

3. If the precepts and examples of Moses are of un- 
alterable obhgation, then whatever teaches any opposite 
doctrine is of course to be rejected. Now, the New Tes- 
tament is in many respects not only at variance witli, hut 
ia opposition to, the precepts of the Old. Nay, our Sa- 
viour himself, in various cases, not only annuls the law 
of Moses, but inculcates moral precepts directly opposite 
to it. 

Thus says our Lord : " It was said by them of old 
time — but /say unto you." Here there is direct and 
palpable opposition. One or the other must bo aban- 
doned. If tha laws and precepts of Moses are of 
michangeable obligation, the precepts of the New Testar- 
mcut must be surrendered, and the teachings of the Sa- 
viour of mankind become an absolute nullity. To such 
eonscquouces do wo necessarily arrive if we take tho law 
of Moses as of unalterable obligation. It would seem, 
then, that the institution of slavery can find no support 
from the Hebrew legislator, 

8. And, lastly, it has been said that the institution 
of slaveiy is sustained by the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. The argument presented on this subject is on 
this wise : 

In the New Testament we find slavery nowhere 
directly prohibited ; the duties of slaves are clearly speci- 
19» 
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ficd ; and we also find that the Apostle Paul returned 
a slare to his master. Slavery is therefore in harmony 
with the teachings of Christ and his apostles. 

Now, while wo admit the ahovc statements to be true, 
yet they are by no means the whole truth. While it is 
true that the New Testament does not prohibit slavery 
(except that it declares that man-stealers can never 
enter the kingdom of lieaven), it inculcates doctrines en- 
tirely subversive of it. It teaches us the doctrine of uni- 
versal humanity — that the whole race of men are equal 
in the sight of God, and are brethren of each other ; that 
Christ died for the whole race without exception ; that 
W6 are under obligation to love our neighbor as our- 
selves ; nay, more, that we are to imitate the love of 
Christ to us, and love the evil and unthankful : " As I 
have loved you, that ye lov&one another." And in his 
account of the decisions of tho last day, he has made 
the evidence of our love to him to depend upon our 
love to the most helpless of our brethren : " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my bi'ethron 
yo have done it unto me." But still more, our Saviuur 
has inculcated such duties as are inconsistent MiLh tlio 
existence of slavery. He has taught us t 
of our race is a distinct individual, respi 
all to Giod. Every one of us must giv^ 
himself unto God. No man i 
impose restrictions on another, a 
service to another which is al 
eign win of God. The dom 
his own special charge. "^ 
relation, " What God I 
put asiuider ; " i 
who are thus v 
command of t 
obli.ii-ntiontfofi 
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Id tlie govcnimeut of his body and mind, is subject to 
the will of another, having no right over himself,or any- 
tliing elso which the other is hound to respect ? 

The whole of the facts, then, would seem to teach us 
tliat while the Now Testament did not directly prohibit 
Blavery, it inculcated moral prhiciples which, just in bo 
far as they are believed and obeyed, must lead to its 
entire overtlirow. That such is tlie intention of our 
blessed Redeemer cannot, we think, admit of a doubt. 
We itnow what slavery was at the time of our Lord ; 
and to suppose the holy Son of God to look with favor 
on such an institution, seems almost like blasphemy. 

The question then arises, Why did the Saviour adopt 
this method of abolishing slavery ? Why did he not at 
once prohibit it, and declare that every slave through- 
out the world was at once free ? 

The answer is apparent," A social wrong, such as 
slavery, could be peacefully eradicated only by chang- 
ing the mind of both master and slave, by teaching the 
one party the love of justice and the fear of God, and 
by elevating the other to the proper level of individual 
responsibility. Is not the method which our Saviour 
selected the only one by which the overthrow of slav- 
ery could be peacefully and permanently effected ? The 
proliihition of slavery among the pagan population of 
the time could have led to nothing but servile war ; and 
nothing essential would be gained, for the minds of men 
would remain as before ; but by tlie inculcation of true 
moral principles, slavery would fall of itself, with harm 
to no one, while both parties would he rendered essen- 
tially better. Can anything more clearly illustrate the 
boundless love and the omniscient wisdom of the Sa- 
viour than his choice of tliis method for the accomplisli- 
ment of his benevolent purpose ? 

We must bear in mind that the gospel was designed 
not for one race, or for one time, but for all races and 
for all times. It looked not at the abolition of this 
form of evil for that age alone, but for its universal 
abolition. Hence the important object of its author 
was to gain it a lodgment in every part of the knotm 
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world, so that, by its universal dlffiisioii, it might greatly 
aud peacefully modify and Bubdue the evil passions of 
mon, and thus without violence work a revolution in 
the whole mass of mankind. lu this mamier alone 
could its object, a universal moral revolution, have 
been accomplished. For if it had forbidden the evil, in- 
stead of subverting the principle, — if it had proclaimed 
the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught slaves to resist 
theopprossion of their masters, — it would instantly have 
arrayed the two parties in deadly hostihty. Throughout 
the civilized world its announcement would have been 
the signal of servile war, and the very name of the 
Chi'istian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitation of universal bloodshed. The fact, under 
these circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid 
slavery, affords no reason to suppose that it does not 
mean to prohibit it; least of aJi does it afford ground 
for the behef that Jesus Christ intended to authorize it. 

Upon these principles the apostle acted in the case of 
Ouesijnus. By the civil law, Ehilemon had power over 
his service, and with tiiis power St. Paul would not in- 
terfere. He wished Philemon to have an opportunity to 
act in the case according to the principles of the gospel. 
He therefore sends him back, not as a slave, but as 
a brother beloved; and enjoins him to ti-eat Onesimus 
as he would treat the apostle himself. " Thou there- 
fore receive him that is mine own bowels," " Receive 
liim as myself." What kind of servitude was imposed 
on Onesimus after this, we can easily judge. It is in 
this manner that slavery was intended to cease every- 
where, by the obedience to the principles of the gospel. 

If it be said that we may infer the innocence of the 
institution from the fact that the New Testament pre- 
scribes distinctly the conduct proper for slaves, we 
answer. The inference is by no means justified by the 
premises. We are commanded to return good for evil, 
to pray for them that despitcfuUy use us, and wheu we 
are smitten on one cheek to turn also tlio other. Wo 
are told that to act thus is well-pleasing to God. When 
God prescribes the course of conduct that will be well- 
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pleasing to him, ho by no means acknowledges tlie right 
of abuse in the hijiirioiiS' person, but expressly de- 
clares, " Vengeance is mine, and I -will repay, aaith the 
Lord." Thus servants are commanded to be obedient 
to their own masters in singleness of heart as unto 
Christ, with good-will doing service as to the Lord and 
not unto man, that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things. The manner in which the 
duty of servants is inculcated affords no ground for the 
assertion tliat the gospel authorizes slavery, any more 
than the command to honor the king, when that king 
was Nero, authorized the tyranny of the emperor ; or 
than the command to turn the other cheek, when one is 
smitten, justifies the infliction of violence by an inju- 
rious man. 

In a word, if the principles of conduct which the 
gospel inculcates are directly at variance with the exists 
ence of slavery; if the relations which it establishes, 
and the obligations which it enforces, are inconsistent 
with its existence ; if the manner in which it treats it ia 
the only manner which could lead to its universal exter- 
mination ; and if it inculcates the duty of slaves on 
principles which have no connection with the question 
of the right of masters over them, — I think it must be 
conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no manner 
comitenanco, but are entirely opposed to, the institution 
of domestic slavery. 

It may bo proper, in closing this discussion, to con- 
sider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves under a condition of society in which slavery now 
exists ? 

1. As to masters. 

If the system bo wrong, as we have endeavorefl to 
show ; if it can bo sustained by no principle, either of 
natural law or of revealed religion ; if it be at variance 
with our duty both to God and man, — it must be aban- 
doned. If it be asked, When ? I aak, again, When shall 
a man cease to do wrong ? Is not the answer, Always — 
immediately ? If a man is injuring us, do we ever doubt 
in respect to the time when he ought to cease ? 
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But it may be said tliat immediate abolition would 
be tlie greatest iiijuiy to the slaves themselves ; they 
arc incapable of sell^upport and of self-governmeiit. 

Let us inquire iiito the facts. They, even under the 
most unfavorable circiimstances, have supported them- 
Belves and their masters. They are able-bodied, and 
■willing to work for wages. If they are fairly paid for 
their labor, they are as able and willing to support tbem.- 
selves as tlie emigrants who are daily landing by thou- 
sands upon our shores. Labor ia everywhere needed : 
they are willing and desirous to render it for a fair 
compensation, and this compensation will enable them 
to take care of themselves. Place them under the 
government and protection of good and wholesome laws, 
and they are disposed to be peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens. This has been abundantly proved by all the 
fair experiments that have been made for the last three 
or four years. It has also been proved that it is more 
profitable to employ men as freemen, and at fair wages, 
than to employ them under the lash as slaves. 

But, it may be said, the laws of the state in which we 
live will not permit us to liberate our slaves, and if we 
liberated them they would be returned again to bond- 
age. This may be so ; but I ask, Who made these laws ? 
Did not the slave-holders themselves ? and cannot they 
unmake them ? We cannot surely be innocent if we 
ourselves have placed it out of our power to do right. 

But, it may bo said, we are in favor of liberty ; but we 
are the minority, and cannot control legislation on this 
subject. I ask, again, Have we yet done all in our 
power? Have we obeyed God in rendering to our 
slaves that which is just and equal ? Have wo treated 
them aa human beings, soon, with ourselves, to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ? Have wo taught 
them to read the Word of God, and given them every 
opportunity for obedience to its precepts ? And yet 
more, have wo publicly borne testimony against tins 
wroDg, and done all in our power to change the legisla- 
tion under the protection of which tho wrong has been 
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Until we have done all this, we cannot, 
Biirely, .be innocent of tlio guilt of slavery. 

The duty of slaves is also explicitly made known in 
the Bible. The Scripture rule is this : it matters not 
how a man treats me, I am bound to treat him justly, 
kindly, and faithfully. They are thus bound to obedi- 
ence, fideUty, and submission, not for the reason that 
the power of the master is founded in right, but on the 
ground of duty to God. This obligation extends to 
everything hut matters of conscience, Wlien a master 
commands a slave, or any ono else, .to do wrong, he 
must refuse obedience, and suffer the consequences, 
looking to God alone, to whom vengeance belongoth. 
. "Acting upon these principles, the slave may attain to 
the highest grade of virtue, and exhibit a subhmity 
and purity of moral character which, in the condition 
of the master, is to him wholly unattainable. 

Thus we SCO that the Christian religion not only for- 
bids slavery, but that it provides the only method in 
which, after it has been once established, it may bo 
abolished with entire safety and benefit to both parties, 
By instilling the right moral dispositions into the bo- 
som of the master, and of the slave, it tcacheB the 
one the duty of reciprocity and universal love, and the 
other the duty of faithfulness, patience, and submission ; 
and thus, without disorder and revenge, but by tho real 
moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intended by the Creator. 

If any one will reflect on these facts, and remember 
tlie moral laws of the Creator, and the terrible sano- 
tions by which these laws are vindicated, and also the 
benevolent provision which lie has made for removing 
this evil after it lias been once established, he must, I 
think, he convinced of the imperative obligation resting 
upon him to remove it without delay. The Judge of 
the whole earth will do justice. He hears the cry of 
tho oppressed, aud he will in the end terribly deliver 
them. The throne of iniquity can have no fellowship 
with hira, though it frame mischief Ijy a law. And, 
on the other hand, let those who suffer wrongfully bear 
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tliMT sufferiQgs with patience, committing their soiils t 
hiiti as to a faithful Creator. 



SECTION III. 

THE VIOIATIOH OP PEB80BAL LIBEBTf BY SOCIETY. 

Society may violate the personal rights of the indi- 
vidual by depriving him unjustly of his liberty or prop- 
erty, or any of lus means of physical happiness. This is 
done whenevor any individual is imprisoned or pun- 
ished, except for crime. 

Let us commence this section with the self-evident 
proposition, Eveet man has a eight to HLaSKLF ; that is, 
to the uncontrolled ijse of all bis powers, both natural 
and spiritual. If it be asked where is the limit to this , 
right, I answer, in its universality. Every man has 

Precisely the same right, therefore everyone must use 
is own right in such a manner as will not interfere 
with the same right bestowed equally upon his neighbor. 
Tho gift being equal and universal, can only be enjoyed 
by the just hmitation of our desires. Tho same law 
which forbids ine to encroach on the rights of another, 
protects me from tho encroachments of tlie whole soci- 
ety. Thus the precept. Thou shalt not covet, lies at the 
foundation of all human liberty. 

But the passions and appetites of man are not always 
undeij- the control of conscience, and frequently, to the 
extent of his power, ho will strive to possess himself of 
the means of happiness of another. Prom this disposi- 
tion arise wars, rapine, dishonesty, knavery, licentious- 
ness, and every form of evil. 

In order to limit and correct this fruitful source of 
evil in man, we find him endowed with a natural love for 
society. As soon as human bemgs unite in a community, 
even iu its rudest form, tlio individual commits to soci- 
ety the protection of his riglits, and the redress of his 
wi'ongs ; and sofflety as instinctively assumes the office 
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thus committed to it. In tliia manner wrong may ba^ 
redressed, not by the passionate sufferer himseU', but by 
the calm and unprejudiced decision of liia fellow-men. 
And now the individual no more relies ou his single 
arm for the redress of grievances, but he caa command 
for this purpose the whole power of the community. 
The more perfectly this authority is committed to soci- 
ety, and the more perfectly the society justly and fear- 
lessly uses it for the establishment of right, the farther 
is a community advanced in true civilization. 

We see, tlien, the true function of society ; it is to 
secure to every individual the rights bestowed upon 
him by the Creator, and, in so far as may be, to reduce 
to practice the axiom, Every man has a right to himsolf. 

Societies, under whatever form of government they 
may be constituted, have always tended to transcend this 
their legitimate power. Because the individual is unable 
to resist society, society has been prone to suppose that 
its r^ht was commensurate with its power, and that it 
might control the individual at its own will. Hence 
the almost innumerable forms of tyranny and oppres- 
sion which it would seem that flesh is heir to. Govern- 
ments have supposed tiiemselves authorized to violate, 
at their convenience or even from caprice, the dearest 
rights of Hie individual. Christianity seems first to have 
revealed the truth of the universal brotherhood of man, 
and ever since, with greater or less earnestness, nations 
have been striving for such a government as shall prop- 
erly estimate the rights of the individual, and elevate 
the masses to that level designed for them by a merciful 
and just Creator. 

Society may violate the personal rights of an indi- 
vidual, — 

1. By depriving him of his physical liberty, etc. 

2. Whenever, although he may be accused of crime, 
he is imprisoned or punished without a fair and impar- 
tial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprisoD 
or molest him without such proof Ik to imprison or mo- 
lest him while he is innocent. This remark, however, 
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does not apply to the detention of prisoneru in order 
to trial. The deteutiou in tliis case is not for the pur- 
poses of pmiishmcnt, hut simply to prevent escape, and 
as a necessary means for the execution of justice and 
the redress of injury. It is also no injustice; for it is 
a power over their persons which the individuals have, 
for mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every individual has the right to go 
Tvliore he pleases, under the limitations ahove spocifieil, 
this right is violated, not merely by confining liim to a 
particular place, but also by forbidduig his going to any 
particular place within the limits of the society to wMch 
he belongs, or by forbidding him to leave it when and 
how he pleases. As his connection with the society to 
which he belongs is a voluntary act, his simple wiU is 
an ultimate reason why he should leave it; and the 
free exercise of this will cannot, without injustice, be 
restrained. 

4. Society may violate the right of property of an 
individual by forbidding him to choose his own form of 
labor, or imposing restrictions on that which he prefers. 
As every man has a right to himself, he has a right to 
the use of aU his powers, and the right to use them aa 
he will, if he work no injury to his neighbor. 

The groat clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : " Letno freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any man- 
ner injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land." And the full enjoyment of this right is guaran- 
teed to every individual in this conatry and in Great 
Britain by tlie celebrated act of Habeas Corpus ; by 
which, upon a proper presentation of the case before a 
judge, the judge is under obhgation, if there be cause, 
to command the person who has the custody of another, 
to bring him immediately before him ; and is also obliged 
to set the prisoner at large, unless it appear to him that 
he is deprived of bis liberty for a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate the rights of the individual 
by restraining his intellectual liberty. 
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I haye before stated that a man has the right to the 
use of his iutoUect in such maimer as he pleases, pro- 
vided ha intorfero not with the rights of others, Tliis 
includes, first, tlie right to pursue what studies he 
pleases ; and, secondly, to puhhsh them when and where 
he pleases, subject to the above limitation. 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or gov- 
ernment, wliich is its agent, prohibits any course of 
study or investigation to which the inclination of the 
individual may determine him. 

2. When government prohibits him fi-om publishing 
these results, and from attempting, by the use of argu- 
ment, to make as many eonverts to his opinions as he 
can, in both cases witlim the limits specified. If it be 
said that men may thus be led uito error, the answer is, 
For this error the individuals themselves, and not their 
neighbor, are responsible ; and therefore the latter has 
no authority to interfere. But a man may use Ins in- 
tellect in such manner as to be positively injurious to 
the community ; in how iar is it right for society to in- 
terfere and treat the injurious use of his intellect as a 
crime ? The solution of this question is by no means 
easy. Let us, however, endeavor to throw upon it such 
light as we are able. 

1. Suppose a man to pubUsh what is simply false, as it 
was supposed that Galileo did when he asserted the 
movement of the eartli. Here every man has the 
means of refutation in his own hands. He may refute 
the reasoning for himself, and then the falsehood can 
do hbn no harm, and the refutation may be a benefit to 
others. Society is not, in such a case, called upon to 
interfere. 

2. Suppose a man to publish not only what is false, 
but what is wrong, — teaching, for instance, that moral 
distinctions are without foundation, that tlie right of 
property is a fiction, and that self-eontrol is a useless 
hardship. All tliis is notouly false, but wicked, and 
can tend only to evil. So loug, however, as only the 
attempt is made to change the opinions of men, society 
has no right to interfere, The reasoning con be shown 
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to be false, and the harm can be thug arrested. Or, if 
the opiiiione of the society be changed by argument, 
laws mil be altered, and a peaceful revolution will be 
effected. 

3. But suppose, besides attempting to change tlie 
opinions of the community, he endeavors to excite men 
to act upon his principles ; to set aside practically the 
ideas of right and wrong ; and, denying the right of 
property, urges men to commence, iu a particular place, 
the pillage of their neighbors. The men who had 
been thus excited to lawlessness would, of course, be 
condignly punished ; and it seems evidently just that 
lie who excited them to crime should share in tlieir 
punishment, as but for him the crimes would never 
have been committed. 

4. It is well known that crime of every kind arises 
from the undue excitement of the passions and appetites 
of man. He who uses his intellect for the purpose of 
thus leading men into crime, as by the publication of 
writings manifestly intended to awaken lust, of obscene 
pictures, or of narratives of successful wickedness, is cer- 
tainly guilty of a crime against society, and the crime 
is deserving of punishment. 

5. Society is bound to protect the rights which have 
been committed to it, aud of which it has assumed the 
protection. Among these is certainly reputation. The 
reputation which a man has established that he is capa- 
ble and desirous of doing well, is frequently of more 
value than money. That may he destroyed by false and 
malicious slander. It certainly becomes the commu- 
nity to como to his aid, aud render such award as may 
establish him in liis true standing, and render it for 
the interest of the slanderer to leave the honor of his 
neighbor im tarnished. 

But it may be objected, that a society constituted on 
these principles might check the progress of free in- 
quiry, and, under the pretext of injurious tendency, 
limit the liberty of fair discussion. 

To this it may be answered — 

It is no objection to a rule, tliat it is capable of' 
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abuse ; for this olyoction will apply to all laws and to 
all arrangements that man has over devised. In the 
present imperfect condition of human nature, it is fre- 
quently sufficient that a rule presents greater evil than 
it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion in- 
jurious when it is not so, and may thus limit, unne- 
cessarily, the freedom of inquiry. But let ua see iu 
what manner this abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is tho ti'ia,l by jury. Wlion 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole community, 
sit in judgment, and specially when the accused has 
the right of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, 
ho is sure of having at least an impartial tribunal. 
These judges are themselves under the same law which 
they administer to others. Aa it is not to- be supposed 
that they would wish to abridge their own personal 
liberty, it is not to be supposed that they would be 
willing to abridge it for the sake of interfering with 
that of their neighbor. Tho question is, therefore, 
placed in the hands of as impartial judges as the na- 
ture of the case allows. To such a tribunal no reason- 
able man can on principle object. To their decision 
every candid man would, when his duty to God did 
not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right 
to use his intellect to the injury of a community, the 
only question in any particular case is, whether the 
use complained of is actually injurious, and injurious 
in such a sense as to require the interference of society. 
It surely does not need argument to show that the 
unanimous decision of twelve men is more likely to 
be correct than the decision of one man ; and specially 
that the decision of twelve men, who have no personal 
interest in the affair, is more likely to be correct than 
tliat of one man, who is liable to all the influences of 
personal vanity, love of distinction, and pecuniary 
emolument. There siirely can be no question whether, 
in a matter on which the dearest interests of others 
ore concerned, a man is to be a judge in his own case, 
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or whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised ehall judge for him. If it be 
said that twelve impai-tial men are liable to eiTor, and 
by consequence to do injustice, it may be answered, 
How much more liable is one, and he a partial man, to 
err and to do injustice ! If, then, a eystem of trial of 
this Bort not only must prevent more injury than it 
uiflicts, but is free from all liability to injury, except 
such as results from the acknowledged imperfections of 
our nature, the fault, if it exist, is not in the rule, but 
in the nature of man, and must be endured until the 
nature of man be altered. 

And I caimot close this discussion without remarking 
that a, most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors, and prosecuting offi- 
cers, in regacd to tins subject. Wo hear at the present 
day very much about the liberty of the press, the 
freedom of inquiry, and the freedom of the human 
intellect. All these are precious blessings — by far too 
precious to be lost. But it is to be remembered tliat 
uo liberty can exist without restraint ; and the remark 
is as true of intellectual as of physical liberty. As 
there could be no physical liberty if every one, both 
bad and good, did what he would, so there would soon 
be no liberty, cither physical or intellectual, if every 
man were allowed to publish what he would. 

The danger to liberty is preeminently gi'eater, at the 
present day, from the licentiousness than from the re- 
striction of the press. It tlierefore becomes all civil 
and judicial officers to act as the guardians of society, 
and, unawcd by popular clamor, and unseduced by 
popular favor, resolutely to defend the people against 
their worst enemies. Wliatever may be the form of a 
government, it cannot long continue free after it 
has refused to acknowledge the distinction between the 
liberty and the licentiousness of the press. And much 
as wo may execrate a profligate writer, let us remember 
that the civil officer who, from pusillanimity, refuses to 
exorcise the power placed in his hands to restrain abuse, 
deseiTes at least an ec^ual share of our execration. 



VIOLATION OF EEI.IGIOUS LIBERTY BY SOCIETY. 
SECTION IV. 

THE VIOLATION OF KELIGIODS LIBERTY BY SOCIETY. 

Tho right of religious liberty may be violated by 
society. 

Wo have before said tbat every individual has the 
right to pursue his own happiness by worshipping liis 
Creator in any way that he pleases, provided ho do not 
interfere witli tho rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the following things : He is at liberty 
to worship God in any form that he deems most accept- 
able to him ; to worsliip individually or socially ; and 
to promote that form of worship which he considers 
acceptable to God, by the promulgation of such senti- 
ments as he believes to be true, provided he leave tho 
rights of his neighbors unniolosted ; and this liberty is 
not to bo restricted unless such molestation be made 
manifest to a jury of his peers. 

As a man is at liberty to worship God individually 
or in societies collected for that purpose, if his object 
can be scoured, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of 
any of the facditiea for association granted to other 
men for innocent purposes, he is entitled to them, just 
as other men are. Tho general principle applicable to 
the case I suppose to be this : A man, in consequence 
of being religious, that is, of worsliipping God, acquires 
no human riglit whatever ; for it is, so far as his fellow- 
men's rights are concerned, the same thing whether he 
worship G!od or not. And, on the other hand, in con- 
sequence of being religious, he loses no right, and for 
the same reason. And, therefore, as men are entitled 
to all innocent facihties which they need for prosecutr 
ing an innocent object, a religious man has the same 
right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and it 
is tho business of no one to inquire whether this bo 
religious, scientific, mechanical, or any_other, so long 
as it is merely innocetU. 

Now, this right is violated by society^ 
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1. By forbidding the exerciso of all religion, 
the case of the French Revolution. 

2. By forbidding or enforcing the exercise of any 
form of religion. In so far as an act is religious, society 
has no right of control over it. If it interfere with the 
rights of others, this puts it within the control of society, 
and tliis alone, and solely for tliis reason. The power 
of society is therefore, in this case, exercised simply 
on the ground of injury perpetrated and proved, and 
not on aceount of the truth or falseness, the goodness 
or badness, of the religion in the sight of the Cri^tor. 

S. By inflicting disabilities upon men, or depriving 
them of any of their rights as men, because they are 
or are not religious. This violation occurs in all cases 
in whieh society interferes to deny to religious men the 
same privileges for promoting their happiness by way 
of religion as they enjoy for promoting their happiness 
in any other innocent way. Such is the ease when 
i-oligious societies are denied the right of incorporation, 
with all its attendant privileges, for the purposes of 
religions worship, and the promotion of their religious 
opinions. Unless it can bo shown that the enjoyment 
of sueh privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. 
Depriving clergymen of the elective franchise is a vio- 
■ lation of a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of 
religion under any disabilities ; as, for instance, ren- 
dering them ineligible to office, or in any manner mak- 
ing a distinction between them and any other professors 
of religion, or any other men. As society has no riglit 
to inflict disabilities upon men on the ground of their 
worshippmg God in general, by consequence, it has uo 
right to inflict disabilities on the ground of worshipping 
God in auy manner in particular. If the whole subject 
is without the eonti'ol of society, a part of it is also 
withoi tits control. Different modes of worship may 
be more or le?s acceptable to God ; but this gives to no 
man a right to interfere with those means of happiness 
which God has conferred upon any other man. 
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VIOLATION OP RELIGIOUS UBEETY BY SOCIETY. 

The question may arise hero whotlier society has a 
right to provide by law for the support of religious 
insti'uction. I answer. If the existence of religious 
instruction he necessary to the existence of society, and 
if there be «o other mode of providing for its support 
but hy legislative enactment, then, I do not see any 
more violation of principle in such enactment than iu 
that for tlia 6U])port of common bcIiooIs ; provided tliat 
no one were obliged to attend unless ho chose, and that 
every one were allowed to pay for that form of worship 
which he preferred. There are other objections, how- 
ever, to such a course, aside from that aiising from 
the supposed violation of civil liberty, 

1. It cannot bo shown that religions teachers cannot 
be supported without legislative aid. The factg teach 
a different result. 

2. The religion or Christ has always exerted its 
greatest power when, entirely unsupported, it has been 
left to exert its own peculiar effect upon the consciences 
of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with 
the genius of the gospel. TIjo gospel supposes everj 
man to bo purely volnutary in his service of God, iu 
liis choice of the mode of worship, of his rehgious 
teachers, and of the compensation wliich he will make 
to them for their services. Now, aE this is reversed in 
the supposition of a ministry supported by civil power. 
We therefore conclude that, although such support 
might be provided without interference with civil lib- 
erty, it could not be done without violation of the spirit 
of the gospel. That is, though the state might be de- 
sirous of affording aid to the church, the church is 
bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to pro- 
ieat against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I thhik that the facts will show that this -nei^ ^ 
of the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, 
are better remunerated by voluntary supiwrt than by 
legal enactment. When tlie people themselves arrange 
the matter of compensation with their clergymen, tliei-e 
are no rich and ovcrgrcvn benefices, but there are a' 
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but few miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he 

deserTO it, generally lives as well as his people. If it 
be said that high talent should be rewarded by elevated 
ra[ik in this profession, as in any other, I answer, that 
such seems to me not to be the genius of the gospel. 
The gospel presents no inducements of worldly rank or 
of oiEcial dignity, and it scorns to hold out such mo- 
tives to the roHgiona teacher. I answer, again, official 
rank and luxurious splendor, instead of adding to, take 
from, the real influence of a teacher of religion. Tlicy 
tend to destroy that moral liardihood which is necessary 
to the success of liim whose object it is to render men 
better, and, while they surround him with all tho 
insignia of power, enervate that very spirit on wMch 
moral power essentially depends. And, besides, a re- 
ligion supported by the government must soon become 
the tool of the government; or, at least, must be in- 
volved and implicated in every change which the gov- 
ernment may undergo. How utterly at variance tliis 
must bo with tho principles of Him who declared, " My 
kingdom is not of tliis world," surely need not ha 
illustratcu. 



CHAPTER II. 

JUSTICE IN KESPECr TO PKOPERTT. 
SECTION I. 
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THE EICHT OF rKOFEETT. 

I. fir considering the right of property, we have occ** ' 
sion to refer again to the axiom, of whicli we have before 
spoken, namely, Every man has a right to himself. 

The right to one's self includes the right to use our 
faculties, whether of body or mind, as we will, for the 
promotion of our own happiness. Inasmuch, however, 
as this right is universal, it is evident tliat it can only 
be universally enjoyed when every man so uses his fac- 
ulties as not to interfere with tbe similar and equal 
right of his neighbor. The right of property, thero- 
fore, thus understood, is the right to uao our faculties as 
we choose, provided we so use them as not to interfere 
with the similar rights of another. 

If we are possessed of this right over our own facid- 
ties both of body and mind, wo have also a right to the 
result which may bo produced by the innocent use of 
them. Thus, {i upon unappropriated land, by my 
labor and skill, I raise a crop of wheat, that wheat is 
mine, and I may use it as I will, provided I uso it inno- 
cently. My skill and labor become indissolubly united 
with this product, and no one can present the shadow 
of a claim to it, or in the least invalidate my right. 
My right is exclusive, and bars out every other claim- 
ant, whether it be an individual or society. 

I say it bars out society. To this, however, thoi-a 
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may Beem to bo a singlo exception. It is the office of 
society to confirm me in this right. But Bociety can- 
not do this without tlie expense of providing means and 
agents. It may, tliereforo, justly claim of me an eqxii- 
table portion of the public expense, and enforce tliis 
claim by the means placed in its power. 

Ttiis right is so obvious that it scarcely seems neoe&- 
eai-y to illustrate it. A few considerations, however, 
may tend to show its universality and importance. 

1. All men, as soon aa they begin to think, even in 
early youth and infancy, perceive tiiis relation of prop- 
erty. Tliey cannot define it, but they know what it is, 
They immediately appropriate certain tilings to them- 
selves ; they feel injured if their control over them is 
interfered with, and are conscious of guilt if they vio- 
late the similar right of others. 

2. Society everywhere, among its first acts, protects 
the right of property of the individual. It always treats 
the offender as guilty of wrong, and punishes him 
accordingly. The Hebrew law enjoined twofold restitu- 
tion in cases of theft, and modern law inflicts fines or 
imprisonment for the same offence. 

3. The existence and progress of society, nay, the 
very existence of our race, depends, essentially, upon 
the acknowledgment of this right. 

Were not every individual entitled to the results of 
his labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits 
of these results — 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient 
for his own individual subsistence, because he woidd 
have no more right than any other person to the value 
which he had created. 

2. Hence tliere would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools, no provision for the future, no 
hoiises, and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would 
be obliged to contend at the same time with the ele- 
ments, with wild beasts, and also with his rapacious fel- 
low-men. The human race, under such circumstances, 
could not long exist, 

" . Under such circumstances the race of man must 
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BpcedJly perish , or its oxistonce bo prolonged, even In 
favorable climates, under every accumiilatiou of wretch- 
edness. Progress would bo out of the question, and 
the only change which could take place would be tliat 
arising from the pressure of heavier aud heavier pen- 
ury, as the spontaneous productions of the earth became 
rarer from improvident consumption, without any cor- 
respondent labor for reproductiou. 

4. It ueeds only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, 
just in that proportion civilization advances, and the 
comforts and conveniences of life multiply. Hence it 
is that in free and well-ordered governments, and spe- 
cially during peace, property accumulates, all the orders 
of society enjoy the blessings of competence, tlie arts 
flourish, science advances, and men begin to form some 
conception of the happiness of which the present sys- 
tem is capable. And, on the contrary, under despotism, 
when law spreads its protection over neither house, 
land, estate, nor life, and specially during civil wars, 
industry ceases, capital stagnates, the arts decline, the 
people starve, population diminishes, and men rapidly 
tend to a state of barbarism. 

The holy Scriptures treat of the right of property 
as a thing acknowledged, and direct their prccepte 
against every act by which it is violated, and also 
against the tempers of mind from which such violation 
proceeds. The doctrine of revelation is so clearly set 
forth on tliis subject that I need not delay for the sake 
of dwelling upon it. It will be suflScient to refer to the 
prohibitions in the decalogue against stealing and cov- 
eting, and to the various precepts in the New Testamenl 
respecting our duty in regard to our neighbor's pos- 



I proceed, in the nest place, to consider — 

n. The modes in which the right of property may 
be acquired. These may be divided into two classes : 
first, direct ; second, indirect. 

First. Direct. 

1. By the iminediate. gift of God. 
21 
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Wher, God has given me a desire for any object, and 
\aa spread this object before mo, and tlicro is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take that object, 
and uso it as I will, subject only to the limitation of 
tliose obligations to him and to my foUow-crcatnrua 
which have been before specified. On this principle is 
founded my right to enter upon wild and unappropri- 
ated lands, to hunt wild game, to pluck wild fruit, to 
take fish, or anything of this sort. This right is suffi- 
cient to exclude the right of any subsequent claimant ; 
for, if it has been givcu to me, that act of gift is valid 
until it can be shown by another that it has been an- 
nulled. A grant of this sort, however, applies only to 
an individual so long as he continues the locum tenene, 
and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it after 
ward by virtue of his first possession. Were it other- 
wise, any individual might acquire a title to a whole 
conlinent, and exclude from it all the rest of his species. 

2. By the labor of our hands. 

We have had occasion before to refer to the fact that 
every man has a right to himself ; that is, he has a right 
to all the powers and faculties of his body and mind. 
He may use them as ho will, only noj to the injury of 
the rights of others. The product arising from the 
innocent use of his powers is his own. When ho unites 
the exercise of his faculties with any matter not before 
in the possession of another, that matter becomes his 
own, and he may use it as he will. Thus, if I raise s 
irop of wheat upon land not previously appropriatei? 
hat wheat is mine. No reason can possibly be eon 
ieived why any other being should raise a claim to it 
which could extinguish or even interfere vrith mine. 

This, however, is not meant to assert that a man h&. 
a right to anything more than to the resuUs of his labor. 
He has no right, of course, to the results of the labor 
of another. If, by my labor, I build a mill, and employ 
a man to take the charge of it, it docs not follow that 
Ue has a right to all the profits of the mill. If I, by 
iny labor and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm. 
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and hire a laborer to work upon it, it docs not follow 
that he has a right to all the produce of the farm. The 
profit is, in this case, to be divided between us. He 
has a right to the share which iairly belongs to his la- 
bor, aiid I have a right to the share that belongs to me, 
as the proprietor and possessor of that which is the rc- 
Biilt of my antecedent labor. It would be as unjust for 
him to have the whole profit as for me to have the w/tale 
of it. It is fairly a case of partnership, in which each 
party receives his share of the result, upon conditions 
previously and voluntarily agreed upon. Ilils is the 
general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired 
indirectly. 

1. By exchange. 

Inasmuch as I have au exclusive right to appropriate 
innocently the possessions which I have acquired by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man 
has the same right, we may, if we choose, voluutarily 
exchange our right to particular tiungs with each other. 
K I cultivate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates corn, 
and we, both of us, have more of our reSJiective pro- 
duction than we wish to use for ourselves, we may, on 
such terms as we can agree upon, exchange the one for 
the other. Property held in this manner is held right- 
fully. This exchange is of two kinds: first, barter, 
where the exchange on both sides consists of com- 
modities ; and second, bargain and sale, where one of 
the parties gives and the other receives money for his 
property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfully part with, and another party 
rightfully receive my property, for an equivalent ren- 
dered, so I may, if I choose, part with it without an 
equivalent; that is, merely to gi-atify my feelings of 
benevolence, or affection, or gratitude. Here I volun- 
tarily confer upon another the right of ownership, and 
he may rightfully receive and occupy it. 

3. By will.. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as I 
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please during my lifetime, and may exchange it or 
give it as I will at any time previous to my decease, so 
I may give it to another on the condition that he shall 
not enter into possession until after my death. Prop 
erty acquired in this manner is held rightfully. 

4. By inherilance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making 
a will, society, upon general principles, presiunes upon 
tlie manner in whicti the deceased would have dis- 
tributed his property had he made a will. Thus, it is 
supposed that he would distribute his wealth among hia 
widow and children ; or, in failure of these, among his 
relations by blood; and in proportions corresponding to 
their degree of consanguinity. Property may be right>- 
fully acquired in Ibis manner, 

5. Bi/ possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right 
to property, yet ho may have a right to exclude others 
from it ; and others are under obligation to leave liim 
unmolested in the use of it. Thus, a man may by in- 
heritance come into possession of an estate of which the 
rightful owners have all died. Now, although the pres- 
ent holder has no- just title to the property, yet, if it 
were to be talcen from him and licld by another, the 
second would have no better title thaii the first ; and a 
third person would have the same right to dispossess 
the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and so 
on forever; that is, there would he endless contToversy, 
without any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence 
it is bettor tliat the case be left as it was in the first 
mstance ; that is, in general, possession gives a right, 
BO far as man is concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, 
unless some one else can establish a better title. 

6. And heneo, in general, I believe it will hold that 
while merely the laws of society do not give a man any 
moral right to property, yet, when these laws have once 
assigned it to him, this simple fact imposes a moral ob- 
ligation upon all other men to leave liim in the undis- 
turbed possession of it. I have no more right to set 
fii'e to the house of a man who has defrauded an orpbau 
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to obtain it, tlian I havjs to set fire to the house of any 
other man. 

To sum up what has been said : Property may be 
originally acquirod either by tho gift of God, or by our 
own labor : it may bo subsequently acquired eitlier by 
exchange, or by gift during life, or by will; hut in 
these cases of transfer of ownership, the free consent of 
the original owner is necessary to render tbo transfer 
morally right ; and, lastly, where the individual has uot 
acquired property justly, the mere possession, though 
it alters not his moral right to possession, yet it is a 
sufficient bar to molestation, unless some other claimant 
can profiir a better title. These, I think, comprehend 
the most importaut modes by which the right of prop- 
erty can be acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God, is, I think, evident 
from observation of the history of man. The more 
rigidly these prhiciples have been carried into active 
operation, the greater amount of happiness has been 
secured to the individual, the more rapidly have nations 
advanced iu civilization, and the more successfully have 
they carried into effect every means of meut^ and 
moral cultivation. The first steps that were taken iu 
the recovery of Europe from the misery of the dark 
ages, consisted in defining and establishing the right 
of property upon the basis of equitable and universal 
law. Until something of this sort is done, no nation 
can emerge from a state of barbaj-iam.^ 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciary, and the necessity 
to national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law 
into universal and impartial effect. It not unirequeully 
happens that, for the purposes of party, the minds of 
the people arc inflamed against the tribunals whoso 
duty it is to administer justice; or else, on the other 
hand, for the same purpose, a flagrant violation of jus- 
tice by a popular favorite is looked upon as harmless. 
Lot it be remembered that society must be dissolved 

tg Uie Blatory of Ctiulea V. _ 
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unless the siiprcmacy of the law be maintauied. " The 
voice of tho law " will cease to ho " the harmony of the 
world," unless "all thmgs," both high and low, " do 
her reverence." How often has even-handed justice 
commended the chalice to the lips of tho demagogue, 
and he has been tlie firet to driuk of that cup which he 
supposed himself to be mingling for others ! 



SECTION II. 



Part I. When tho transfer of property is permanent. 

I have already remarked that the right of property, 
so far as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual 
and of society, Tliis is true in respect to both parties. 
Thus, whatever I own, I own exclusively both of society 
and of individuals ; and whatever either individuals or 
society own, tliey own exclusively of me. Hence the 
right of property is equally violated by taking viciously 
either public or private property; and it is equally 
violated by taking viciously, whether the a^ressor be 
the public or an individual. And, moreover, it is ex- 
clusive to the fall amount of what is owned. It is, 
therefore, as truly a violation of the right of property 
to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book or a 
penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud tho revenue as to rob my neighbor ; 
to overcharge the pubhc as to overcharge my brother ; 
to cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the 
property of anotiier can be acquired only by his own 
voluntary choice. This follows Immediately from the 
definition of tho right of property. But, in oider to 
render tliis choice, of right, available, it must bo in- 
fluenced by uo motives presented wrongfully by tha 
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receiver. TIius, if I demand a man's purse on tlis 
alternative tliafc I will slioot liiin if he deny ine, lie 
may surrender it rather than he shot ; but I have no 
riglit to present such an alternative, and the consent of 
the owner renders it no less a violation of the right of 
property. If I inflame a man's vanity in order to in- 
duce him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, 
the transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained liia 
will by a motive which I had no right to use. So if 1 
represent an article in exchange to be different from 
what it is, I present a false motive, and gain his con- 
sent by a lie. And thus, in general, as I have said, 
a transfer of property is morally wrong where the con- 
sent of the owner is obtained by means of a vicious act ' 
on the part of the receiver. 

The right of property may be violated — 

1. By taking property wilkout the knowledge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered that the 
consent of the owner is necessary to any transfer of 
property. We do not vary the nature of the act by 
persuading ourselves that the owner will not care about 
it, or that he would have no objection, or that he will 
not know it, or that it will never injure bim to lose it. 
All this may or may not be ; but none of it varies the 
moral character of the transaction. The simple ques- 
tion is. Has the owner consented to the transfer? If ha 
have not, so long as this circumstance, essential to a 
righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other circum- 
stances exist, it matters not — the taking of another's 
property is theft. 

2. By taking the property of another by consent vio- I 
lentlp obtained. \ 

Such is the case in highway robbery. Hero we wick- 
edly obtain control over a man's life, and then offer 
him the alternative of death or delivery of hia property. 
Inasmuch as the consent is no more voluntary tlian if 
we tied his bands and took the money out of his pocket, 
the violation of property is as great. And, besides 
this, we assume the power of life and death ovijr an 
individual ovei' whom we have no right whatever. la 
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tbi& case, in fact, we assume the unlimited control OTCt 
the life aud possesslous of another, and on pain of 
death oblige him to suri'ender his property at our will. 
Ah here there is a double and aggravated violation of 
right; it is in all countries considered deserving of con- 
dign punishment, aud is generally rendered a capital 
ofTeuue. 

3. By a<m^a\, fraudulently obtaiued, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds : 
' 1. Where no equivaletit is offered, as when a beggar 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where the equivalent is different from what it pur- 
ports to be; or where the consent is obtauied by an 
immoral act on the part of him who obtains it. As this 
includes by far the greatest number of violations of the 
law of property, it will require to be treated of some- 
what at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts ; — 1. W7iere the 
equivalent is material; 2. Where the equivalent is im- 
material. 

I. Wderb the equivalent is material. This is of 
two kinds: — 1. Where the transfer is perpetual; 2. 
Where the transfer is temporary. 

FmsT. Wliere the transfer of property on both sides 
is perpetual. This includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will bo seen 
from a consideration of the relation in which they stand 
to each other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to 
devote his time and capital to the business of supplying 
liis neighbors with articles of use. For his time, risk, 
interest of money, and skill, he. is entitled to an advance 
on his goods ; and the buyer is under a correspondent 
obligation to allow that advance, except in the case 
of a change in the market price, to be noticed subso- 
qnently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnish 
goods of the same quality as that ordinarily furnished 
at the same prices. Ho is paid for his skill in purchas- 
ing, and of course he ought to possess that skill, or to 
Bi^er the consequences. If he fiu'uish ^oods of this 
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quality, and tlicy are, so far as liis knowledge extends, 
free from any defect, he is under obiigatioii to do noth- 
ing more than to offer them. He is under no obligO;- 
tions to explain their adaptation, and direct the judg- 
ment of the buyer. Having furnished goods to the beat 
of his skill, and of the ordinary quality, his responsi- 
bility ceases, and it is the business of tlio buyer to 
decide whether the article is adapted to his wants. If, 
however, the seller have purchased a bad article, and 
have been deceived, he has no right to soil it at the reg- 
ular price, on the ground that lie gave as much for it as 
for wliat should have been good. The error of judg- 
ment was his, and in his own profession ; and he must 
bear the loss by selling the article for what it is worth. 
That this is the rule is evident from the contrary ease. 
If he had, by superior skill, purchased an article at 
much less than its value, he would consider himself 
entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
outitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, 
under correspondent circumBtancea, suffer from the 
want of it. Houce we say that a seller is under obliga- 
tion to furnish goods at the market price, and of the 
market quality, but is under no obligation to assist the 
judgment of the buyer, tuilesa the article for sale is 
defective, and then he is under obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to tliis rule is when, from the 
conditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty- is 
offered ; as when a horse is sold at auction without any 
recommendation. Here every man knows that he buys 
at his own risk, and bids accordingly. 

2. Every one who makes it his business to sell, is not 
only bound to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, at the 
market price. That he is at liberty to sell is equally 
evident ; for as he is obliged to sell without remimerar- 
tion, or even with loss if the article fall in price wliile 
in his possession, so ho is at liberty to sell it at above a 
fair remuneration if the price of the article advances. 
As he must suffer in case of the fall of merchandise, ha 
is entitled to the correspondent gain if merchandise 
rises ; and thus his chance on both sides is equalized. 
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Besides, Ijy allowiug tbo price of an article to rise with 
its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end checked ; siuce, 
by attracting an unusual amount of products to the 
place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced again to 
the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply aud 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked that this rule applies 
mainly to those whose occupation it is to traffic iu the 
article bought and sold, A dealer in chinas-ware is 
bound to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a 
man iusist upon buying his coat, lie is under no such 
obhgation, for this is not his occupation. Should he put 
himself to inconvenience by selling his appai'el to gratify 
the whim of his neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an 
extra price for this inconvenience. The rule applies in 
any other similar case. It would, however, become an 
honest man fairly to state that he did not sell at the 
market price, but that lie charged what he chose, as a 
remuneration for his trouble. 

3. The seller has no right to influence the will of tha 
buyer by any motives aside from those derived from the 
real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he lias no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice of the buyer. This rule is violated when, 
.in dealings on the exchange, false information is circu- 
lated for the purpose of raising or depressing the price 
of stocks. It is violated by speculators who monopolize 
an article to create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise 
the price, while the supply is abundant. The case is 
the same when a salesman looks upon a stranger who 
enters his store, and delibei-ately calculates how ho shall 
best influence and excite and mislead his mind, so as 
to sell the greatest amomit of goods at the most exorbi- 
tant profit. And, in general, any attempt to influence 
the mind of the purchaser by motives aside fr«ra those 
derived from the true character of the article for sale, 
are always doubtful, and generally vicious. 

These remarks liave been made with respect to the 
teller. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally uuperativt 
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and correspondent obligations. If tlio seller be bound 
to furmsh an article of ordiuary quality, and to sell it at 
the market price, — that is, if ho be obliged to exert his 
skill for the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that 
skill and capital no more than a fair remuneration, — 
then the hnyor is under the same obligation fi-ooly and 
■flillingly to pay that remuneration. It is disgraceful to 
him to wish the seller to labor' for him for nothing, or 
for less than a fair compensation. If the seller has no 
right by extraneous considerations to influence the 
motives of the buyer, the buyer has no right by any 
such considerations to influence the motives of the seller. 
The buyer is guilty of fraud if he underrate the seller'a 
goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic induces liim 
to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. " 'Tis naiight, 
'tis naught, eaith the buyer ; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boastoth." Such conduct is as dishonest 
and dishonorable now as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been observed above, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he ia bound to de- 
clare it. The same rule, of course, applies to the bnycr. 
If he know that the value of the article has risen, with- 
out the possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bound 
to inform biTn of this change in its value. The sale is 
otherwise fraudulent. Hence all purchases and sales 
eifected in consequence of secret information procured 
in advance of our neighbor, are dishonest. If property 
rise in value by the providence of God while in my 
neighbor's possession, that rise of value is as mucli his 
as Ihe property itself; and I may as honestly dcpriv 
him of the one without an equivalent as of the other. 

The ordinary picas by which men escuse themselves 
for the violation of the moral law of property are weak 
and wicked. Thus, when men sell articles of a difleront 
quality from that which their name imports, — as when 
wines or liquors ai'c diluted or compounded, when tlie 
ordinary weight or measure is curtailed, or where em- 
ployers defraud ignorant persons of their wages, as I I 
am told is frequently the case with those who employ 
vai'ious classes of laborers, — it is common to liear it 
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.remarked, " The competition is so great that we could 
sell nothing unless we adopted these methods ; " or 
else, " The practice is imiyersal ; aud if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, aud so the evil would not 
bo diminished." To all tliis it is sufficient to reply : 
The law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; " and God allows of 
no excuses for the violation of his conmiauds. " He 
hath showed it unto them : tliereforc they are without 
excuse." These pleas are either true or false. If false, 
they ought to bo abandoned. If true, then the traffic 
itself must be given up ; for no man has any right to be 
engaged in any pursuit in violation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is concluded when both parties have siff- 
mjied to each other their will to make the transfer; that 
is, that each chooses to part with Ms own property, and 
to receive the property of the other in exchange. 
Henceforth, all the risk of loss and all the chances of gain 
arc of course mutually transferred, although the articles 
themselves remain precisely as they were before. If a 
merchant buy a cargo of tea — after the sale, no matter 
where the tea is, the chances of loss or gain are his ; 
and they are as much his in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have become injured 
before I take actual possession of it, I bear the loss; 
because, the right of ownorsbip being vested in me, I 
could have removed it if I chose, aud uo ouo had a 
right, without my direction, to remove it. 

The only exception to this exists in the case where, 
by custom or contract, the obligation to deliver is one 
of the conditions of the sale. Here the seller, of course, 
charges more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, 
and he is to bear the risk, for which he is fairly paid. 
It is frequently a question. When is the act of delivery 
completed? This must be settled by precedent, and 
can rarely be known in any country uutd a decision 
is had in the courts of law. As soon as such a case is 
adjudicated, the respective parties govern themselves 
accordingly. 
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Part II. When the transfer of property is temporary. 
In this case the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent 
for tlie use of it. 

That he should do so is manifestly just, because tl 
property iu the hands of the owner is capable of pro-' 
duciug an increase, and the owner, if he held it, would 
derive the benefit of that increase. If ho part with this 
benefit for the advantage of another, it is just that the 
other should allow litm a fair remuneration. If the 
boiTower could not, after paying this remuneration, 
grow richer than he would be without the use of his 
neighbor's capital, he would not borrow. But, inas- 
much as he by the use of it can he benefited after pay- 
ing for the use, no reason can be conceived why he 
should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital in the 
form of money is called {'Merest; when in the form of 
land or houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration 
is justly fixed, are these : The borrower pays, first, for 
the use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more usefiil, that is, it is capable of pro- 
ducing a greater remuneration, at some times than at 
others. Thus a flour-mill in somo seasons is more 
productive than in others. Land in some places is ca- 
pable of yielding a greater harvest than in others. And 
thus at different times the same property may be ca- 
pable of bringing in a very different income. And in 
general, where flie amount of capital to he loaned is 
great, and the number of those who want to borrow 
small, the interest will bo low ; and whei-o the number 
of borrowers is great, and tlie amount of capital small, 
the rate of interest will be high. The reasons of al' 
this arc too obvious to need illustration. 

2. For tlie risk. 
Whcu an owner parts with his property, it is put 

under the control of the borrower, and passes, of course, 
beyond the control of the owner. Here there arises a 
risk over which he has no control. It varies with the.. 
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character of the borrower for prodence and skill, and 
irith the kind of business in which he is engaged. 
Property in ships is exposed to greater risk than prop- 
erty in laud. A man would consider the chance of 
having his property returned much better, if employed 
in the building of dwoUing-houBes than in tlio mauu- 
facturo of gunpowder. Now, aa aU these circumstaiicoa 
of risk may enter more or less into every loan, it is 
evident that they must, in justice, vary the rate at which 
a loan may be procured. The risk is frequently re- 
moved by the custom of endorsing. Here another 
guarantees for the borrower the payment of his note. 
If the endorser be good, there is then no risk to be paid 
for. The endorser who assumes the risk is, however, 
entitled to a fair rcmunei'ation. 

Hence I think that the rate of interest of every sort, 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, 
shoiUd not in any case be fised by law, but should be 
left in all cases to the discretion of the parties concerned. 

This remark apphes as well to loans of money as to 
loans of other property, because the reasons apply just 
aa much to these as to any other. If it be said men 
may charge exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may 
charge exorbitant rent for houses, and exorbitant hire 
for horses. And I ask, How is this evil of exorbitant 
charges in other cases remedied ? The answer is plain. 
We allow a perfectly free competition, and then the 
man who will not loan his property unless at an exor- 
bitant price, is underbidden, and his own rapacity de- 
feats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community into the power of those 
who arc willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more than tlie legal value, 
those who consider themselves under obligation to obey 
the laws of the land, will not loan ; for they can employ 
their property to better advantage. Hence, if all were 
obedient to tlio law, as soon as property arrived at this 
point of value, loans would instantly and universally 
cease. But as some persons are wiUing to evade ^Jia 
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law, they will loan at illegal interest; aud as the capital 
of those who are conacieutious is withdrawu fi'om the 
market, and aii artificial scarcity is thus produced, those 
who are not conscientious have it in their power to 
chai-ge whatever they choose. 

Again : when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, 
for the use, and second, for the risk ; that is, we pay 
literally a premium of insurance. As both of these 
vary with diSerence of time, and with different indi- 
viduals, there is a double reason for variation in the 
rate of interest. When we have a house insured, we 
pay only for the risk ; and lience there ia here only a 
single cause of variation. But while all governments 
have fixed the rate of interest hy law, they have never 
fixed the rate of insurance ; which, being less variable, 
is more properly subject to a fixed rule. This is surely 
inconsistent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes and 
errors of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact 
by law what shall be the rate of interest in eases where 
no rate is otherwise specified. This ia the extent of its 
proper jurisdiction ; aud doing anything further is, I 
think, not only injiu'ious to the interests of the com 
munity, but also a violation of the right of property. 
While, however, I hold this to be true, I by no means 
bold that, the laws remaining as they are, any individ- 
ual ia justified in taking or giving more than the legal 
rate of interest. When conscience does not forbid, it ia 
the business of a good citizen to obey the laws ; and the 
faithful obedience to an unwise law is generally the 
surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws whit 
govern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a 
fair remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the 
risk to which it is exposed. 

2. Ho is bound to make use of no unlawful means 
to influence the decision of the borrower. Tlie prhici- 
ples here are the same as those which should govern 
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the permanent exchange of property. All rumors and 
false alarms, and all combinations of capitalists to raise 
by a monopoly the price of money, are manifestly dis- 
honest; nor are they the less so because many persons 
may enter into them, or because they have the skill or 
the power to evade the laws of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, 
as I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to 
use any dishonest motives to influence the decision of 
the lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of tlie property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remuner- 
ation, and as this is in every case supposed to be a spe- 
cified quantity, the borrower lias no right to expose the 
property of another to any risk not contemplated in the 
contract. Hence he has no right to invest it in a more 
hazardous trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous 
speculation, than that for which he borrowed it ; and 
if he do, he is using it iu a manner for which he has 
paid no equivalent. He is also under obligation to take 
all the cai'e to avoid losses which he would take if the 
property were his own; and to use the same skill to 
conduct his affairs successfully. When, however, the 
risk is removed by endorsing, so far as the lender is 
concerned, he may use it at his discretion. 

5. Ho is also bound to repay the loan exactly accord- 
ing to the terms specified in the contract. This requires 
that he pay the full sum promised, and that he pay it 
precisely at the time promised. A failure, in either 
case, is a breach of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is mor- 
ally libemted by an act of insolvency. I think not, if 
he ever afterwards have the means of repayment. It 
may be said, this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, 
is not the contrary principle oppressive to creditors? 
and are not the rights of one party just as valuable, and 
just as much riglils, as tliose of the other ? It may 
also be remarked that, were this principle acted upon, 
there woiild be fewer debtors, and vastly fewer insol- 
vents. The amount of money actually lost by insol- 
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vency is absolutely eiiormoits ; and it is generally lost 
by eaaseless, reckless speculation, by cLildish and inex- 
cusable extravagance, or by gambling and profligacy, 
which are all stimulated into activity by the facility of 
credit, and the readiness witli which debts may be can- 
celled by acta of iusolven^. The more rigidly contracts 
are observed, the more rapidly will the capital of a 
country increase, the greater will be tho inducements 
to industry, and the stronger will be the barriers against 
extravagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other property. 

The principles which apply in this case arc very eiob- 
ilar to those which have been already stated. 

1. The lerider is bound to furnish an article which, 
BO far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the 
borrower; that is, if the tiling borrowed has any in- 
ternal defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a 
horse to a man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, 
which I know is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If 
I let to a man a house wliieh I know to be in the neigh- 
borhood of a nuisance, or to be in part uninhabitable 
from smoky chimneys, and do not inform him, it is 
fraud. The loss in the value of the property is mine, 
and I have no right to transfer it to another. 

2, So the lender has a right to charge the market 
price arising from the considerations of use, risk, and 
variation in supply and demand. This depends upon 
the same principles as those already explained. 

3, Tlie borrower is bound to take the same caro of 
the property of another as ho would of his own ; to 
put it to no risk different from that specified or under- 
stood in the contract ; and to pay the price, upon the 
priiieiplo stated above. Neither party has any right to 
influence the other by any motives extraneous to the 
simple business of the transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property 
loaned precisely according to the contract. Tliis in- 
cludes both time and condition. Ho must return it at 
the time specified, and in the condition in which he 
Feoeived it, ordinary wear and tear only excepted. K 
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I hire a. bouse for a year, aud bo damage its paper and 
paint that, before it can he let again, it will cost half the 
price of the rent to put it in repah-, it is a gross fraud. 
I have by negligence, or other cause, defrauded the 
owner of half his reut. It is just as immoral as to 
pay him the whole, and theji pick his pocket of the 
half of what he had received. 

The important question aiises here. If a loss happen 
■while the property is in the hands of the borrower, on 
whom shall it fall ? The principle I suppose to be this; 

1. If it happen while the property is subject to the 
use specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because 
it is to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and re- 
ceived remuneration for it. As ho was paid for the 
risk, ho of course has assumed it, and justly suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contemplated in the contract, then the borrower suflFers 
it. He having paid nothing for insurance against this 
risk, there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he 
sustains it accordingly. Besides, were any other [ 
ciple adopted, it must put an end to the ii ' ' ' 
of loaning ; for no one would part wit' 
temporarily, to be used in any mai 
pleased, and be himself responsi' ' 
If a horse die while I am u ' 
purpose specified, the owner s 
less driving, I suffer the h 
a good horse, and I 

3. So, on the coi 
If this gain was < 
contract, it lielougi 
equitable claim 
without any 
vantages a 
from rave 
coal ' 
beiia 
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nothing is paid for use. But tho owuGr cboosea 
transfer tho risk of usa from himself to othoi's, and 
pay for their assuming this risk a stipulated equivor 
lent. The loss to sociuty, of property ijisurcd, is just 
tlie same as when it is uninsured. A town is just 
as much poorer when property is destroyed that is 
insured, provided it bo insured in tlio town, as tliough 
no insurance wero effected. The only differenco is, 
that tho loss is equalized. Ten men can more easily 
replace one hundred dollars apiece, who have ninfti 
hundred remaining, than the eleventh can replace his ' 
wliolo property of one thousand. 

Tho rule in this case is simple. Tho iuaurcd is 
bound fully to reveal to the insurer every circumstance 
within his knowledge which could iu any raeasuro af- 
fect the value of the risk ; that is to say, the property 
must bo, so far as he knows, what it purports to be, 
and the risks none other than such as ho reveals them. 
If he expose tho property to other risks, tho insurance 
is Toid ; and the underwriter, if tho property bo lost, 
refuses to remunerate him ; and if it bo safe, ho ro- 
turns the premium. If the loss occur within tho terms 
of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and faithfully 
to make remuneration, precisely according to tho terms 
of the contract. 

As to tho rate of insurance, very little need be said. 
It varies with every risk, and is made up of so many 
conflicting circumstances, that it must he agreed upon 
by the parties themselves. When the market in this 
species of traffic is unrestrained by monopolies, the 
price of insurance, like that of any other commodity, 
will regulate itself. 

P;MiT m. The case next to ho considered is that 
iu which tho equivalent is immaterial; as where ono 
party pays remuneration for somo service rendered by 
the other. 

The principal cases here aro these : Tliat of mastei 
end eei-vant, and that of principal and agent. 

1. Of master and servant. 
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a. Tlie master is bouud to allow to tbe eervant a 
fair rcmiiuoi-atioD. Tliis is justly estimated by uniting 
tlio coasideratious of labor, skill, and fidelity, varied by 
tbe rise aiid fall of tbe price of such labor ia tbe mar- 
ket. As this, however, would bo liable to iuconveuient 
fluctuation, it is generally adjusted by a rate agreed 
apou by the parties. 

b. He is bound to allow him all tbe privileges to 
which moral law or establislicd usage entitles him, 
unless sometliing different from tbe latter has been stip- 
ulated in the contract ; and he is at liberty to require 
of bim service upon the same principles. 

r. Tbe seroant is bound to perform the labor as- 
signed him by usage or by contract (matters of con- 
science only excepted), with all the skill -which he 
possesses, making the interests of tbe employer his own. 
If either party fail, — that is, if the master demand 
service for which ho does not render compensation, or 
if the servant receive wages for wliicb ho does not 
render tbe stipulated equivalent, — there is a violation 
of the right of property. Thus, also, there is a viola- 
tion of right if the master do not fulfil the terms of 
the conti-act just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he 
do not pay a servant punctually. When tbe service is 
performed, the wages belong to the servant, and the 
master has no more right to them than to the property 
of any one else. Thus saith St. James : " Tbe hire of 
your laborers that have reaped your fields, that is kept 
back by fraud, crieth, and the cry is come into tbe cars 
of the Lord of Sabaoth." And, on the contrary, the 
servant is bound to use his whole skill and economy in 
managing the property of his master ; and if ho destroy 
it by negligence or fault, be ought to make restitution. 

2. Of principal and agent. 

It frequently happens that, in the transaction of busi- 
ness, duties devolve upon an individual which are to 
be discharged in different places at the same time. In 
other cases, in consequence of the division of labor, ho 
requires something to be done for him which another 
person can do better than himself. In both cases. 
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either from uecessity, or for his own conveiiieuco aud 
interest, he employs other men as agents. 

Agencies are of two kinds ; first, where the principal 
simply employs another to fulfil his own (that is, tlie 
principal's) will. Here tho principal's will is the rule, 
both 08 to the object to be accomplished, and tho man- 
ner in which, and the means whereby, it is to be ao- , 
complislied. Secondly, where the principal designates i 
only the objects to be accomplished, reposing epecidl 
trust in tho skill and fidelity of the agent as to the 
means by which it is to bo accomplished. Such I sup- 
pose to be the case in regard to professional assistance. 

Tho laws on this subject respect, first, the relation 
existing between tlie principal and the community; 
and, secondly, tlio relation existing between the prin- 
cipal and agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acta of the agent 
while tho agent is employed in tho business for which 
the principal has engaged him; but he is responsible 
no further. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk i 
to receive money on hia account. For liis clerk's ' 
transactions in this part of his affairs ho is responsible ; 
but he would not be responsible if money were paid to 
his porter or coachman, because he does not employ 
them for this purpose. Hcnco, if the clerk be unfaith- 
ful, and secrete the money, the merchant suflcrs : if the . 
coachman receive the money, and bo unfaithful, the I 
payer suffers. It is the merchant's business to employ ] 
suitable agents ; but it is tho business of his customers I 
to apply to those agents only whom be has employed, 1 

Aji important question arises here, namely, "When I 
ia it to bo understood that a principal lias employed an 
agent ? It is generally held that, if tho principal ac- 
knowledge himself responsible for the acts of the agent, 
he is hereafter held to be responsible for similar acts, 
until he gives notice to the contrary. 

n. Laws arising from the relation subeistiug between I 
the principal and the agent. 1 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same aa I 
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those already specilietT, and tliercfore need uot be re- 
peated. 

2. The agent is bound to give the same care to the 
afFairs of Uie principal as to his own. He is another 
self, and should act in that capacity, Tho necessity of 
this rule is apparent from the fact that no other rule 
could be devised, either by which tho one party would 
know what justly to demand, or the other when the 
demands of justice were fulfiUod, 

Hence, if an agent do not give all tho care to the 
affairs of his principal that he would do to his own, and 
loss occur, ho ought to sustain it. If a la-wyer lose a 
cause through negligence or palpable ignorance, he 
ought, in justice, to suffer the consequences. He re- 
ceives fees for conducting tho cause to the best of his 
ability, and, by undertaking to conduct it, puts it out 
of the power of the client to employ any one else. 
Thus, if lie neglect it, and by neglcctmg it his client is 
worse off than if he had not undertaken it, he accepts 
fees for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to bear 
the loss which has occurred by his own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable im- 
portance. It is, When is he obliged to obey the in- 
structions of his principal, and when is he obliged to 
act without regard to them ? Although this question 
comes only indirectly under the right of property, it 
may be as well to notice it here as anywhere else, 

Tlie question, I suppose, is to be answered by decid 
ing to which of the above specified kinds of agencies 
the case to be considered belongs. 

1. If it bo simple agency, — that is, where the agent 
undertakes merely to execute the will of the principal, 
and in the manner and by the means specified by the 
principal, — ho must obey impHcitly (conscience only ex- 
cepted), unless some fact material to the formation of a 
judgment has come to light, after giving the order, 
which, if known, would have necessarily modified the 
intention of the principal. This is the law of the mili- 
tary service. Here, even when the reason for disobe- 
dience of orders is ever so clear, and an agent disobeys, 
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ho does it at his own risk ; and hence tlie modifying 
facts should be obvious and explicit in order to justify 
a variation from the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and tho 
will of tho principal is only supposed to direct the cud, 
while the means and manner are to be decided upon by 
the professional skill of the agent, I suppose that tlia 
agent is not bound to obey the directions of his princi- 
pal. He is supposed to know more on tlio Bubject, and 
to be better able to decide what will benefit his principal 
than the principal himself; and he has no right to in- 
jure another man, even if the other man dosiro it; uor 
has he a right to lend himself as an instrument by which 
another man, by consequence of his ignorance, shall 
injure himself. Besides, every man has a professional 
reputation to sustain, on which his meaus of living de- 
pend. He has no right to injure this for the sake of 
gratifying another, especially when, by so gratifying 
the other, he shall ruin himself also, A physician has 
no right to give his patient drugs which will poison him, 
because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has no right to 
bring a cause into court *n such a manner as will insure 
the loss of it, because his client insists upon it. The 
professional agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This is the end 
of Ilia responsibility. If it please his client, well. If 
not, the relation must cease, and tho principal must 
find another agent. 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent 
of the latter of these two classes. He is chosen on 
account of his supposed legislative ability. Hence ho 
is a strictly professional agent, and on these principles 
he is under no obligation to regard the instructions of 
his constituents. He ia merely bound to promote thcii 
best interests ; but the muKwer of doingit is to be decided 
by his superior skill and ability. 

But, secondly, is he bound to resign Lis scat if he 
differ from Ihem in opinion? This is a question to be 
dccidqd by the constitution of the country under which 
he acts. Society, that is, the whole nation, have a right 
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to form a government as they will, and to choose repre- 
sentatives during good behavior j — that is, for as long a 
time as they and their representatives entertain the 
same views, — or, setting aside this mode for reasons 
which may seem good to themselves, to elect them for 
a certain, period of service. Now, if they have chosen 
the latter mode, they have bound themselves to abide 
by it, and have abandoned the former. If they elect 
him during pleasure, ho is so elected. If they, on the 
contrary, elect him for two years or for six years, he is 
so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It is in the power of society to alter 
the tenure of office if they please ; but, until it be al- 
tered, neither party can claim anything more or different 
from what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
Here, however, it is understood that the representative 
is, in good faith^ using his best skill for the good of his 
constituents. If ho act differently, from se&shness or 
venality, he has violated the conditions on which he 
was elected, and is bound to resign immediately. 



SEOTIOHr III. 

THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY AS VIOLATED BY SOGIETT. 

I have abeady stated that whatever a man possesses^ 
he possesses exclusively of every man and of all men. 
He has a right to use his property in such a maimer as 
will promote his own happiness, provided he do not 
interfere with the rights of others. But with this right 
society may interfere, as well as individuals ; and the 
injury is here the greater, inasmuch as it is remediless. 
In this world the individual knows of no power superior 
to society, and from its decisions, even when unjust, he 
has no appeal. A few suggestions on this part of the 
subject will close the present chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to 
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use his property, innocently, as he will, esclusively of 1 
any man or of ajl meu. It is proper to state here that * 
tills right is apparently modified by his becoming a 
member of society. When men form a civil society, 
they mutually agree to confer upon the individual cer- 
tain benefits upon certain conditions. But as these 
benefits cannot be attained without incurring some ex- 
penses, — as, forinstance, those of courts of justice, legis- 
lation, etc., — it is just that every individual who enters 
the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of tlie expense. By becoming a member of f 
society ho renders himself answerable for his portion of ' 
that burden, without the incurring of which society 
could not exist. He demands the benefit of laws and 
of protection ; but he has no right to demand what 
other men have purchased, unless he will pay for it an 
equitable price. 

From these principles it wiU follow that society has a I 
natural right to require every individual to contribute ' 
his jKJrtion of those expenses necessary to the existenco ' 
of society. 

Besides these, however, the members of a society have 
the power to agree together to contribute for objects 
which, if not essential to the existence, are yet impor- 
tant to the well-being of society. If they so agree, they 
ore bound to fulfil this agreement ; for a contract be- 
tween the individual and society is as binding as one 
between individual and individual. Hence, if such an 
agreement be made, society has a right to enforce it. 
This, however, by no means decides the question of the 
original wisdom of any particular compact ; much less , 
is it meant to be assertfld that the individual is bound I 
by the acts of a majority, when that majority has ex- J 
ceeded its power. These subiects belong to a subse- J 
quent chapter. What is meant to he asserted bore is, I 
(Jiat tliero may arise cases in which society may right- ] 
fuUy oblige the individual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absolutely necessary to the existence of 
society, as for education, making roads, etc. 

Whatever, however, is not necessary to the existenco 
23 — 
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of society, is not in tho power of society, unlfMs it has 
been conferred upon it by the will of the individual 
That this is the rule is evident from the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised which would not 
put the property of the individual wholly in the power 
of society ; or, in other words, absolutely destroy tlie 
liberty of tho individual. 

K such be the facts, it will follow that society has a 
right over the property of the individual for all pur- 
poses necessary to the existence of society ; aud, sec- 
ondly, in all respects in which the individual has con 
ferred that power, but only for the purposes for which 
it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold 
his property always subject to these conditions ; and, 
for such purposes, freely to contribute his portion of 
that expeuse for wliich he, in common with others, is 
receiving an equivalent. No one has any more right 
than another to receive a consideration without making 
a remuneration. 

2. The individual has a right to demand that no im- 
positions bo laid upon him, unless they come under the 
one or the other of these classes. 

3. He has a right to demand that the burdens of 
society be laid upon individuals according to some equi- 
table law. This law should be founded, as nearly a? 
possible, upon tlie principle that each one should pay 
in proportion to the benefits which he receives from thff 
protection of society. As these benefits are either per- 
sonal or pecuniary, and as those which are personal are 
equal, it woidd seem just that the variation should be 
in proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it is evident that society 
may violate the right of individual property in the fol- 
lowing ways : 

1. By taking through the means of govommeut, 
which is its agent, tlie property of tho individual, arbi- 
trarily, or merely by the will of the executive. Such is 
sometimes tho natui'e of exactions in despotic govern- 
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2. When, by arbitrary will or by law, it takes the 
property of the iiidividiial for purposes which, whetlier 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of soci- 
ety, when tlie iudividuals of society have not consented 

, that it bo so appropriated. This consent is never to be 
presumed, except in tlie case of necessarg expenditures, 
as has been shown. Whenever this plea cannot be made 
good, society has no right to toucli the property of the 
individual, unless it can show the constitutional provis- 
ion. Wore . our government to levy a tajc to build 
churches, it would avail notliing to say that churchoB 
were wanted, or that the good of society demanded it ; 
it would be an invasion of the riglit of property, until 
the article in the constitution could be showu granting 
to the government power over property for this very 
purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may violate 
the rights of the 'individual by adopting an inequitable 
rule in the distribution of the public burdens. Every 
individual has an equal right to employ his property 
umnolested, in just such manner as will innocently 
promote his own happiness ; that is, it is to society a 
matter of indifference in what way he employs it. Pro- 
vided it be innocent, it does not come withiu the view 
of society. Hence, in this respect, all modes of employ- 
ing it are equal. And the only question to be consid- 
ered, in adjusting the appropriation, is, How much does 
he ask society to protect V AJid by this rule it should, as 
we have said before, he adjusted. If, then, besides this 
rule, another be adopted, and an mdividual be obliged, 
besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a burden levied 
on his particular calling, to the exemption of another , 
he has a. right to complain. Ho is forced to bear a 
double burden, and one portion of the burden is laid 
for a cause over which society professes itself to have 
no jurisdiction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon 
the unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it 
for the promotion of my individual happiness, society 
interfe ■ with tlio right of property if it in any man- 
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ncr abridge any of these. Oue man is rendered happy 
by accumulation, another by benevolence ; one by pro- 
moting science, another by promoting religion. Each 
one has a right to use what is his own exactly as he 
pleases. And if society interfere, by directing tlie 
manner m ■which he shall appropriate it, it is an act of 
injustice. It is as great a violation of property, for 
instance, to interfere with the purpose of the individual 
in the appropriation of his property for religious pur- 
poses, as it is to enact that a farmer sliall keep but three 
cows, or a manufacturer employ hut ten workmen. 



CHAPTER III. 



JUSTICE A3 IT KE3PECTS CHARACTEB. 



Ohabacter is the present intellectual, social, aufl ■ 
moral condition of an Individiial, It comprehends his 
actual acquisitions, Iiis capacities, his habits, his tendea- 
cies, his moral feelings, and everything which enters 
into a man's state for the present, or his powers for 
attaining to a hetter state in tlie future. 

That character, in this sense, is by far the most im- 
portant of all the possessions which a man can call his 
own, is too evident to need discussion. It is the source 
of ail that he either suffers or enjoys here, and of all 
that lie either fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, heiievolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the charac- 
ter of our neighbor. This is its chief office. This is 
the great practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity 
merely prohibits the infliction of any iujury upon the 
character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition arc obvious. No man 
can injure his own character without violating the laws 
of God, and also creating those tendencies which result 
in violation of the laws of man. Ho who in any man- 
ner becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation is 
a partaker — and not nnfrequently the largest par- 
taker — in the guilt. As he .who tempts another to 
suicide is, in the sight of God, guilty of murder, so he 
■who instigates another to wickedness, by producing 
those states of mind which necessarily lead to it, is in , 
the sight of God held responsible in no slight degroAl 
for the result. 
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Again : consider the motives which lead men to injure 
the character of each other. These are either pure 
malico or reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordi- 
nary limits of human depravity as to derive a truly fiend- 
like pleasure from alluring and seducing from the paths 
of virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult over 
the moral desolations which they have thus accomplished. 
" They wiU compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him twofold more the 
child of hell than themselves." It is scarcely neces- 
Eary to add, that language has no terms of moral indig- 
nation that are capable of branding with adequate 
infamy conduct so intensely vicious. It is wickedness, 
without excuse, and without palliation. Or, secondly, 
take tho more favorable case. One man wishes to 
accomplish some purpose of self-gratification, to indulge 
his passions, to increase his power, or to feed his vanity; 
and he proceeds to accomplish that purpose by means 
of rendering another immortal and accountable monQ 
creature .degraded forever, — a moral pest henceforth 
on earth, and both condemned, and the cause of con- 
demnation to others, throughout eternity. Who has 
given this wretch a right to work so awful a ruin among 
God's creatures for the gratification of a momentary 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisition for blood, press to the lipa 
of such a sinner the bitterest dregs of tho cup of trem- 
bhng? 

With this all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures 
is consonant. The most solemn maledictions in the 
holy Scriptures are uttered against those who have 
been the instruments of corrupting others. In the Old 
Testament, Jeroboam is signalized as a siimer of un- 
paralleled atrocity, because he made Israel to sin. In 
the Now Testament, the" judgment of tho Pharisees has 
been ah'eady alluded to. And again, " Whosoever shall 
break tho least of these commandments, and sliall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven." 
By comparison with tho preceding verse, the meaning 
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of this passage is seen "to be, tbat as tlio doing and 
teaching the commaucImQiits of God is tlio great proof 
of virtue, so the breaking them, and the teaching others 
to break them, is tho great proof of vice. And in the 
Revelation, ivliere God is represented aB takmg eigaal 
vengeance upon Babylon, it is because " she did corrupt' 
Ike earth with her wickedness." 

The moral precept on this subject, then, is briefly 
this. Wo are forbidden, for any cause, or under any 
prfttence, or in any manner, willmgly to vitiate the 
character of another. 

This prohibition may be violated in two ways : 

1. By weakening tho moral restraints of men. 

2, By exciting their evil passions. 

I. By weakeninq the moral restraints op men. 
It has been abeady shown that the passions of men 
were intended to be restrained by conscience, and that 
tho restraining power of conscience is increased by tho 
doctrines and motives derived from natural and revealed 
religion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner renders 
obtuse the moral sensibilities of others, or diminishes 
the power of that moral truth by which these sensibil- 
ities are rendered operative, inflicts permanent injury 
upon the character of his fellow-men. This also is done 
by all wicked example ; for, as we have seen before, the 
sight of wickedness weakens the power of conscience 
over us. It is done when, either by conversation or 
by writhig, the distinctions between right and wrong 
are treated with open scorn or covert contempt ; by all 
conduct calculated to render inoperative the sanctions 
of religion, as profanity, or Sahbath-hreaking ; by ridi- 
cule of the obUgations of morally and religion, under 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of 
education ; or by presenting to men such views of the 
character of God as would lead them to believe that he 
cares very little about the moral actions of his creatures, 
but is willing that every one shall live as ho chooses ; 
and that, therefore, tho self-denials of virtue are only a 
form of gratuitous, self-inflicted torture. 
It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
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necid to be specially upon tbeir guaid. The moral se- 
ducer, if ho be a praetiaod villain, corrnpts the princi- 
ples of his victim before be attempts to influence his or 
her practice. It is not until tlie moral restraints are 
silently removed, and the heart left defeneeless, that he 
presents the allurements of vice, and goads the passions 
to madness. His task is then easy. If ho have suc- 
ceeded in the first effort, he will rarely fail in the sec- 
ond. Let every young man, especially every youug 
■woman, beware of listening for a moment to any con- 
versation of which the object is to show that tlie re- 
straints of virtue are unnecessary, or to diminish in 
aught the reverence and obedience which are due from 
the creature to the law of the Creator. 

II. We injure tho characters of men bi EScrnse TO 
ACTION THEIE EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1. Sj/ viciousli/ stimutalinff their imaginations. No 
one is corrupt in action until he has become corrupt 
iu imagination. Aud, on the other hand, he wlio baa 
filled liis imagination with conceptions of vice, and who 
loves to feast his depraved moral appetite with imagin- 
ary scenes of impurity, needs but the opportunity to 
become openly abandoned. Hence one of the most 
uefarious means of corrupting men is to spread before 
them those images of pollution by which they will iu 
secret become familiar with sin. Such is the guilt of 
tlioso who write, or publish, or sell or lend vicious 
books, under whatever name or character ; and of those 
who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity than that of 
an author or a publisher who, from literary vanity or 
sordid love of gain, pours forth over society a stream of 
moral pollution, cither in prose or in poetry. 

And yet there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are women also, who, if the culprit 
liava possessed talent, will commend it, and even weep 
lears of sympathy over the infatuated genius who was 
Eo sorely persecuted by that imfeeling portion of the 
world who would not consider talent synonymous with 
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virtue, and who could not applaud tho eSbrt of that 
ahihty which was exerted only to multiply the victims 
of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such 
is the relation of the power of appetite to that of con- 
science, that, where no positive alluromciits to vice are 
set before men, conscience will frequently retain its 
ascendency. While, on the other hand, if allurement 
bo added to the power of appetite, reason and conscience 
prove a barrier too feeble to resist their combined and 
vicious tendency. Hence lie who presents the alluro- 
meuts of vice before others, who pracures and sets be- 
fore them the means of vicious gratification, is in a 
great degree responsible for tho miscluef which he 
produces. Violations of this law occur in most cases 
of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, tlie sale of opium to the Chinese, 
etc. Under the same class is also comprehended the 
case of female prostitution. 

3. By using others to viinister to our vicious appetites. 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices without 
rendering them corrupt, and frequently inflicting an 
incurable wound up0!» their moral nature. For the 
sake of a base and wiclted momentary gratification, the 
vicious man willingly ruins forever an immortal being, 
who was, but for him, innocent ; and, yet more, not 
uufrcquently considers this ruin a matter of triumph. 
Such is the case in seduction and adultery, and, in a 
modified degree, in aU manner of lewdness and profli- 
gacy. 

4. By cherishijig the evil passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction from appetite, I mean the spiritual 
in opposition to tho corporeal desires. It frequently 
happens that wo wish to influence men who camiot be 
moved by an appeal to their reason or conscience, but 
who can be easily moved by an appeal to tlieir ambition, 
tlicir avarice, tlieir party zeal, their pride, or tlieir van- 
ity. An acquaintanco with these peculiarities of indi- 
viduals is frequently called understanding' human nature, 
hioioing ike weak sides of men, and is by many per- /. , 
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Boiis considered the grand meaiiB for great and masterly 
effect. But he can have but little practical acquaint- 
ance with a conscience void of offence who does not 
iiistuictivcly feel that such conduct is ujijust, mean, aad 
despicable. It is accomplishing our purposes by meaus 
of the moral degradation of him of whom wo profess to 
be the friends. It is manifestly doing a man a greater 
injury than simply to rob him. If we stole his money, 
he would ho injured only hy being made poorer. K we 
procure his services or his money in this manner, we 
also make him poorer ; and we, besides, cultivate those 
evil dispositions which already expose him to sharperg, 
and also render him more odious to the God before 
whom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It 
may be said, men would not givo to benevolent objects 
but from these motives. Suppose it true. What if 
they did not ? They would be as well off morally as 
thuy are now. A man is no better, after having refused 
from avarice, who at length gives from vanity. His 
avarice is no better, and his vanity is even worse. It 
may be said the cause of benevolence could not be 
sustained without it. Tlien, I say, let the cause of 
benevolence perish. God never meant one part of hia 
creatures to be relieved by our' inflicting moral injury 
upon another. If there bo no other way of sustaining 
benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence should 
be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to meu'a 
better feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. 
It will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if 
it do not) our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave tliis subject without urging it upon 
those who aro engaged in promoting the objects of 
benevolent associations. It seems to me that no man 
has a right to present any other than an innocent motive 
to urge his fellow-men to action. Motives derived from 
party zeal, from personal vanity, from love of applause, 
however covertly insinuated, are not of this character. 
If a man, by exciting such feelings, sell me a horse at 
twice its value, he would be a sharper. If he esdta 
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me to give from the same motives, tlio action partakes 
of the same character. The cause of benevolence is 
holy : it is the cause of God, It needs not human 
chicanery to approve it to the human licart. Let hiin 
who advocates it, therefore, go forth strong in the 
strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every 
man's conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist 
in its support. And, besides, were men conBcientiously 
to confine themselves to tlie merits of their cause, they 
would much more carefully weigh their undertakings 
hefore they attempted to engage others in support of 
them. Much of that fanaticism which withers the 
moral sympathies of man would thus be checked at the 
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It has been already remarked that eyory man, is by 
the lawb of lita Creator, entitled to the pliysical results 
of Ms labor ; that is, to those results which arise from 
the operation of those laws of causo and effect which 
govern the material on which he operates. Thus, if a 
man form several trees into a honse, the result of this 
labor, supposing the materials and time to be his own, 
is his own also. Thus, again, if a man study diligently, 
the amount of knowledge which he gains is at his own 
disposal, and he is at liberty innocently to use it as 
he will. And, in general, the immediate results of a 
man's industry are his own, and no one has any right 
to interfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those laws of cause and effect which 
govern the opinions and actions of men towards each 
other, which are frequently of as great importance to the 
individual as the physical results. -Thus, if a man have 
built a house, the house is his. But if he have done it 
well, there arises in the minds of men a certain opinion 
of bis skill, tind a regard towards him on account of it, 
which may be of more value to him than even the 
house itself; for it may be the foundation of great sub- 
sequent good fortune. The " industrious student is 
entitled not merely to the use of that knowledge which 
he has acquired, but also to the estimation which the pos- 
session of that knowledge gives him among men. Now, 
these secondary and indirect results are as truly effects 
of the character and actions of the man himself, and 
they as truly belong to him, as the primary and direct 
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results of which wo have before spoken. And hence, 
to diminish the esteem in which a man is held by his 
fellows, to detract from the reputation which he has 
thus acquired, is as great a vioktion of justice, nay, it 
may be a far greater violation of justice, than robbing 
him of money. It has, moreover, the additional aggra- 
vation of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor be- 
yond that of the gratiticatiou of a base and malignant 
envy. 

But, it may bo said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which lie does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to dimmish it to ita 
true level ? 

We answer, The objection proceeds upon the conces- 
sion that the man has a r^mtation ; that is, men have 
Euch or such an opinion concerning him. Now, the 
rule of property, formerly mentioned, applies here. 
If a man be in possession of property, though his title 
be faulty, this gives to no one a right to seize upon that 
property for himself, or to seize it and destroy it, unless 
ho can himself show a better title. The very fact of 
possession bars every other claimant, except that claim- 
ant whom tlie present possessor has excluded. So, in 
this case, if this reputation injures the reputation of 
another, the other has a right to set forth. his own 
claims ; and any one else has a right, when prompted 
by a rfesiVe of doing justice to the injured, to state the 
facts as they are ; but where this element of desire to 
do justice does not enter, no man has a right to dimin- 
ish the esteem in which another is held, simply because 
he may believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule on this subject I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter anything which will be inju- 
rious to the reputation of another, except for adequate 
cause. I say, for adequate cause, because occasions 
may occur in which it is as much our duty to speak, 
as it is at other times our duty to be silent. Tlie con- 
sideration of these cases will be a subsequent concern. 
The precept, thus understood, applies to the cases in 
which we speak either /rom no svfficient motive, otfram 
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a bad motive. It is merely an extensdon of the great 
principle of the law of reciprocity, which commands ua 
to have the same simple desire that every other man 
ehould enjoy unmolested the esteem in which ho is Iield 
by men, that we have to enjoy unmolested the same 
possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases in wliich we utter, 
either wilfully or thoughtlessly, injurious falsehood re- 
specting another. In these cases, tUo guUt of lying ia 
superadded to that of slander. I merely here consider 
slander by itself; it being understood that, when what 
is asserted ia false, it involves the sin of lying, besides 
the violation of the law of reciprocity, which we are 
here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specifications. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

I. It prohibits us from giving publicity to the bad 
actions of men without cause. The guilt hero consists 
in causelessly giving publicity. Of course it does not 
include those cases in which the man himself gives pub- 
licity to his own bad actions. He has liimself dimin- 
ished his reputation, and his act becomes a part of 
public indiscriminate information. We are at liberty 
to mention this, like any other fact, when the mention 
of it is demanded, but not to do it for the sake of 
injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions are made 
known by the proridenco of God, it comes under the 
same rnle. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to 
speak of it. But if his dishonesty have been proved 
before a court of justice, it then becomes really a part 
of his reputation, and I am at liberty to speak of it in 
the same manner as of any otheff fact. Yet even here, 
if I speak of it with pleasiiro, or with a desire of injury, 
I do wrong. 

Some of the reasons for this rule are the following : 

1. The very act itself is injurious to tlte slanderer** 
own moral character, and to tliat of him who lendi 
himself to he his auditor. Familiarity with wron> 
diminishes our abhorrence of it. The cori^mpl^tion 
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of it in others fosters the spirit of envy and micharitft- 
blcness, and leads us iu the end to exult in rather 
than sorrow over the faults of otliers. 

2. Iu the present imperfect state, where every indi- 
vidual, being fallible, must fail somewhere, if every one 
were at liberty to speak of all the wrong and all the 
imperfection of every one whom he knew, society would 
Boon become intolerable from the festering of universal 
ill-will. Wliat would become of families, of friend- 
ships, of communities, if parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, acquaintances, neighbors, and citizens, 
should proclaim every failing which they knew or heai-d 
of respecting each other ? Now, there can no medium 
bo established between telling everything and forbid- 
ding everything to be told which is told without ade- 
quate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule by 
applying it to ourselves. We despise the man who, 
either thoughtlessly or maliciously, proclaims what he 
considers, eitlier justly or unjustly, our failings. Now, 
what can be more unjust or more despicable thau to 
do that which our own conscience testifies to be unjust 
and despicable in others ? 

II. The same law forbids us to utter general conclu- 
sions respecting the characters of men, drawn fi-om a 
particular bad action which they may have committed. 
Tliis is manifest injustice, and it includes, frequently, 
lying as well as slander, A single action is rarely de- 
cisive of character, even in respect to that department 
of character to which it belongs. A single illiberal 
action does not prove a man to be covetous, any more 
than a single act of cbai'ity proves him to be benevolent. 
How unjust, then, must it be to proclaim a mau desti- 
tute of a whole class of virtues because of one failure 
in virtue! How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to dcuy him all claim to any virtue whatso- 
ever ! Yet such is frequently the very object of calum- 
ny. And, in general, this form of vice is added to that 
just noticed. Men first, in violation of the law of reci- 
procity, make public the evil actions of others ; 
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then, with a maliguant power of generalization, proceed 
to deny their claims, not ouly to a whole class of Tir- 
tucs, but not unfreqiieiitly to all vii-tue whatsoever. 
The reasons in this case are similar to those just 
mentioned. 

m. We are forbidden to judge ; that is, to assign 
unnecessarily bad motives to the actions of men. I 
say unnecessarily, for some actions aro in their nature 
such, that to presume a good motive is impossible. 

Tliis rule would teach iis, first, to presume no un- 
worthy motive when the action is susceptible of an 
innocent one. 

And, secondly, never to ascribe to an action which 
wo confess to be good any other motive than that from 
which it professes to proceed. 

This is the rule by which we are bound to be gov- 
erned m our own private opinions of men. And if, 
from any circumstances, we are led to entertain any 
doubts of the motives of men, we are bound to retain 
these doubts within our own bosoms, imless we are 
obliged, for some sufficient reason, to disclose them. 
But if we arc obliged to adopt this rule respecting owr 
own opinions of others, by how much more are we 
obliged to adopt it in the publication of our opinions ! 
If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to suppose tm 
unworthy motive, by how much less are we allowed to 
circulate it, and thus render it universally supposed ! 
" Chanty thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not hi iniquity." 

The reasons for this rule are obvious : 

1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by 
tlieir actions, can be known to God alone. They ar5, 
evidently, out of the reach of man. In assigning mo- 
tives unnecessarily, we therefore undertake to assert as 
fact what we at the outset confess that we have not the 
means of knowing to bo such ; which is, in itself, false- 
hood : and we do all this for the sake of gratifying a 
contemptible vanity or a wicked envy, or, what is 
scarcely less reprehensible, from a thoughtless love of 
talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we are excited to a 
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livelier or more just indignation, than by the misinter. 
pretation of our own motives. Tliis quick sensitiveness 
in ourselves should admonish ua of the guilt which wo 
incur when we traduce the motives of others. 

rV. By the same rule wo aro forbidden to lessen the 
eatunation in which others are held, by ridicule, mim- 
icry, or by any means by which they are brought into 
coutempt. No man can be greatly respected by those 
to whom ho is the frequent subject of laughter. It is 
but a very imperfect excuse for conduct of this sort, to 
plead that we do not meau any harm. What do we 
mean ? Surely, reasonable beings should be prepared 
to answer this question. Were the witty calumniator 
to stand concealed, and hear himself made the subject 
of remarks precisely similar to those in which ho in- 
dulges respecting others, he would have a very definite 
conception of what others mean. Let him, then, carry 
tlie lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil under wliich it is 
fi-equently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing 
that by uttering it under this iujimction the guilt is of 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple ques- 
tion is this : Does my duty eitlier to God or to mau 
require me to publish this which will injure another ? 
If it do, publish it wherever that duty requires, and do 
it fearlessly. If it do not, it is just as great gnQt to 
publish it to one as to another. "We are bound, in all 
such cases, to ask ourselves the question, Am I under 
obligation to tell this fact to this person ? If not, I am 
under the contrary obligation to be silent. And still 
more. This injunction of secrecy is generally nothing 
better than the mere dictate of cowardice. We wisli 
to gratify our love of detraction, but are afraid of the 
consequences to ourselves. We therefore converse un- 
der tliis injunction, that the injury to another may be 
done with impimity. And hence it is that in this 
manner the vilest and most injurious calunmies are 
generally circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen _ 
24* 
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that a very large portion of the ordinary conversatioii 
of persons, even in many respects estimable is far from 
being innocent. How very commonly is personal char- 
acter, in all its length and breadth, tho matter of ordi- 
nary conversation ! And in this discussion mon seem 
to Ibrget that they are under any other law than that 
which is administered by a judge and jury. How com- 
monly are characters dissected with apparently tho only 
object of displaying the power of malignant acumen 
possessed by tho operator, as diougb another's reputar- 
tiou were made for no other purpose than tho gratifi- 
cation of the meanest and most unlovely attributes of 
the human heart ! ^Ve\l may we say, with the Apostle 
James, " If any man offend not in word, tlio same is a 
perfect man, ablo to bridle tho whole body." "Wellmay 
we tremble before the declaration of the blessed Sa- 
viour : " For every idle word that men speak, they 
shall give an account in tlie day of judgment." 

The following extract from Bishop Wilson, on this 
subject, breathes the spirit of true Christian philan- 
thropy : " It is too true, that some evil passion or other, 
and to gratify our corruption, is the aim of most con- 
versations. We love to speak of past troubles ; hatred 
and ill-will make us take ploasxiro in relating the evil 
actions of our enemies. We compare, with some de- 
gree of pride, the advantages which we have over 
others. Wo recount, with too sensible a pleasure, the 
worldly happiness which we enjoy. This strengthens 
our passions, and increases our corruption. God grant 
tliat I may watch against a weakness that has such evil 
consequences ! May I never hear, and never repeat 
with pleasure, such things as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor ! " — Bishop 
Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

The precepts of tho Scriptures on this subject are 
numerous and explicit. It will be necessary here to 
refer only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their 
general tendency : " Judge not, that yc be not judged : 
for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
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to you again. Aud why behoMest thou the moto that 1 
is ia thy brother's eye, but considcrest not the beam 
that is iu thhie own eye ? " (Matthew vii. 1--5). " Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, and evil-speaking 
be put away from you " (Ephesians iv. 31). " Speak 
evil of no man" (Titus iii. 2). " He that will love life, 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from I 
evil" (1 Peter iii. 10). , 

See also James, third chapter, for a graphic delinea- ] 
tion of the miseries produced by the unlicensed use of 
the tongue. I 

Secondly. I have thus far considered tlie cases in j 
which silence respecting the evil actions of others is | 
our duty. It is our duty when we have no just cause, j 
either for speaking at all or for speaking to the partio- ' 
ular person whom we address. But where there is a 
suflScient cause, we are under an equally imperative 
obligation to speak, wherever and whenever that cause 
shall demand it. The common fault of men is, that 
■ they speak when they should be silent, aud are silent 
only when they should speak. 

The plain distinction in this case is the following : 
We are forbidden causelessly to injure another, even if 
he have done wrong. Yet, whenever justice can be 
done, or innocence protected, in no other maimer than 
by a course wMch must injure him, we are under no 
such prohibition. No man has a right to expect to do 
wrong with impunity ; much loss has he a right to 
expect that, in order to shield him from the just con- 
sequences of his actions, injustice should bo done to 
others, or that other men shall by silence deliver up the 
innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test our own motives, 
In speaking of that which may harm others, is this : 
"When we utter anything which wiU harm another, and 
wo do it either without cause, or with pleasure, or 
thoughtlessly, we are guilty of calumny. When we do 
it with pain and sorrow for the offender, and from the 
sincere motive of protecting' the innocent, of promoting 
the ends of public justice, or for the good of the offemler 
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himself, and speak of it only to such persons and in 

suck manner as is consistent witli these ends, we may 
speak of the evil actions of others, and yet be wholly 
innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of 
others — 

1. To promote the ends of public justice. He who 
conceals a crime against society, renders himself a party 
to the offence. We are bound here not merely to speak 
of it, but also to speak of it to the proper civQ officer, 
in order that it may be brought to trial and punish- 
ment. The ordinary prejudice against informing ia 
unwise and immoral. He who, from proper motives, 
informs against crime, performs an act as honorable as 
that of the judge who tries the cause, or of the juror 
who returns the verdict. That this may be done from 
improper motives, alters not the case. A judge may 
hold his office for the love of money, hut this does not 
make the office despicable. 

2. To protect the innocent. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain facts in a man's history, 
which, if known to a third person, would protect him 
from important injury, it may frequently be our duty 
to piit tiiat person on his guard. If A knows that B, 
under the pretence of religion, is insinuating himself 
into the good opinion of C for the purpose of gaining 
control over his property, A is bound to put C upon his 
guard. If I know that a man who is already married 
is paying his addresses to a lady in another country, I 
am bound tcf givo her the information. So if I know 
of a plan laid for the purpose of seduction, I am bound 
to make use of that knowledge to defeat it. All that is 
required here is that I know what I assert to be fact, 
aud that I use it simply for the purposes specified. 

3. For the good of the offender himself. When we 
know of the crimes of another, and there is some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructc' — 
who might, by control or advice, be the means of the 
offender's reformation, it is our duty to give the neces- 
sary information. It is frequently the greatest kindnesa 
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that we cau manifest to both parties. Were it more i 
commonly practised, the allurements to sin would be 
much less attractive, and the hope of Buccess in correct- 
ing the evil habits of the young much more encourag- 
ing. No wicked person has a right to expect that the 
community will keep his conduct a secret from those 
who have a right specially to be informed ^f it. He ' 
who does so is partaker in the guilt. i 

4. Though we may not be at liberty to make public 
the evil actions of another, yet uo obligation exists to 
conceal his fault by maintaining towards him our former 
habits of intimacy. K we know him to be unworthy 
of our confidence or acquaintance, we have no right to 
act a lie, by conducting towards him in public or in 
private as though ho were worthy of it. By associating 
with a man, we give to the public an assurance that we 
know of nothing to render hina unworthy of our associ- 
ation. If we falsify this assurance, we are guilty of 
deception, and of a deception by which we benefit the 
wicked at the expense of the innocent, and, so far as 
our example can do it, place the latter in the power of 
the former. And still more, if we associate, on terms 
of voluntary intimacy, with persons of known bad char- 
acter, we virtually declare that such offences constitute 
no reason why the persons in question are not good 
enough associates for us. We thus virtually become 
the patrons of their crime. 

5. From what has been remarked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian's duty. He bas to do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
wliich liave been made public by the providence of God. 
Ho records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his province ; but whatever has been made known, 
comes properly within it. This latter he is bound to 
use, without either fear, favor, or affection. If, from 
party zeal or sectarian bigotry or individual partiality, 
he exaggerate or conceal or misrepresent, if he " aught 
extenuate, or set down aught in malice," he is guilty 
of calumny of the most inexcusable character. It ia , 
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calumny' perpetrated deliberately, under the guise of 
impartiality, aiid perpetrated in a form intended to give 
it the widest publicity and the most permaueut dnra.- 
tion. 

These remarks have bad respect, principally, to the 
publication of injurious truth or falsehood by conver- 
eation. But it will be immediately seen that they apply 
with additional force to the publication of whatever is 
injurious by the press. If it bo wrong to injure my 
neighbor's reputation within the limited circle of laj 
aequaintance, how much more wrong must ic be to 
injure it throughout a nation! If it be by universal 
afiknowledgraent mean to underrate the talents or 
vilify the character of a personal rival, how much mora 
so that of a political opponent ! If it would be de- 
grading in me to do it myself, by how much is it less 
degrading to cause it to be done by others, and to honor 
or dishonor with my confidence, and reward with polite 
ieal distinction, those wlio do it ? Because a man is a 
political opponent, does he cease to be a creature of 
God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? Or, rather, I might 
ask, Do meu think that political collisions banish the 
Deity from the throne of the universe t Nor do these 
remarks apply to political dissensions alone. The con- 
ductor of a pubhc press possesses no greater privileges 
than any other man, nor has he any more right than 
any other man to use, or sutler to be used, his press for 
the sake of gratifying personal pique, or avenging indi- 
vidual wrong, or holding up individuals without trial 
to public scorn. Crime against society is to bo punished 
by society, and by society alone ; and he who conducts 
a public press has no more right, because he has the 

Ehysical power, to inflict pain than any other individual. 
f one man may do it because he has a press, another 
may do it because he has muscular strength ; and Jhua 
the government of society is brought to an eud. Nor 
has he even a riglit to publish cases of individual vice, 
unless the providence of God has made them public 
before. While they are out of sight of tlie public. 
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they are out of his sight, unless he can show that he 
has been specially appointed to perform this service. 
Alexander Hamilton, in the trial of Henry Croswell, 
unfolds the true doctrine of the liberty of the press in 
these remarkable words : " The liberty of the press 
consists in the right to publish, with impunity, the 
truth, with good motives^ and for justifiable endsj 
whether it respects goyemments, magistrates, or indi- 
viduals." 



CLASS I (continded). 

DUTIES 10 MEN AS MEN 

T£KAcnr. 



Every individual, by necessity, stands in most impor- 
tant relations both to the past and to the future. 
Without a knowledge of what has been, and of what, 
60 far as his fellow-men are concerned, will be, be can 
form no decision in regard to the present. But this 
knowledge could never be attained unless his constitu- 
tion were made to correspond with his eircumstancea. 
It has, therefore, been made to correspond. There is, 
on the one hand, in men a strong instinctive disposition 
to tell the truth, and it controls them unless some 
other motive interpose ; and there is, on the other hand, 
a corresponding disposition to beheve what is told un- 
less some counteracting motive is supposed to operate. 

Veracity has respect to the past and present, or to 
the ¥UTVSe. We shall consider them separately. 



CHAPTER I. 



VERACITY AS IT RESPECTS THE PAST AND PEESENT. 



Veracity, in this sense, always has respect to a. fact ; 
that is, to something done, or to sometlung wliich we 
believe to he doing. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convoy to J 
another, to the best of our ability, the conception of a I 
lact exactly as it exists in our own minds. ' 

Physical truth consists in conveying to another the 
conception of a fact precisely as it actually exists or 
has existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocently have obtained an incorrect concep- 
tion of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it 
to another precisely as it exists in my own mind. Here, 
then, is a moral truth, but a physical untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a fact, I 
supposing it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it 1 
to another with the intention to deceive. Here, then, I 
is a moral falsehood, and a physical truth. Pure truth 
is communicated only when I have a correct conception 
of a fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to anotlier 
precisely as it exists in my own mind, 

The law on this euhject demands that when wo pro- 1 
fess to convoy a fact to another, we, to the best of our J 
ability, convey to him the impressioii which exists in j 
our own minds. Tliis implies, first, that we convey the j 
impression which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, I 
that we convey that impression without diminution orJ 
exa^eration. In other words, we are obliged, in thai 
language of jurispnidenco, to tell the tmth, the wholsnf 
trutli, and uothhig but tho truth, 
25 
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This law, therefore, forbids — 

1. The utterance as truth ofwha^we know to be false. 
I say the utterance as truth, for we sometimes imagine 
oases for the sake of illustration, as in parables or ficti- 
tious writing, where it is known beforehand that we 
merely address the ima^nation. Since we utter it as 
fiction, and do not wish it to be believed, there is no 
falsehood if it be not true. 

2. Uttering' as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Many thuigs which men assert, they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views 
of the motives of others. There are many other things 
which may be probable, and we may be convinced that 
they are so, but of which we cannot arrive at the cer- 
tainty. There are other things which are merely mat- 
ters of opinion, concerning which every several man may 
hold a different oj)inion. Now, in any such case, to utter 
as truth what we cannot know or have not known to be 
truth, is falsehood. If a man utter anything as truth, 
he assumes the responsibility of ascertaining it to be so. 
If lie who makes the assertion be not responsible, where 
shall tlie responsibility rest ? And if any man may 
utter what ho chooses, under no responsibility, there 
is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, Are we never to utter anything 
which we do not know to be true ? I answer : We are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a 
matter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, 
•we may state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to 
.mother a conception as true, of which we have only 
the impression of probability, we convey a different 
conception from that which exists in our own minds, 
and of course we do, in fact, speak falsely. 

3. VlteriTig what may be true in fact, but uttering- ii 
in such a manmer as to convey a false impression to tht 
hearers. 

As, o. By exaggerating some or all of the circum- 
stances attendant upon the facts. 

b. By extenuating some or all of the circumstance' 
attendant u[)oii tlie facts. 
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c. By exaggcratiug some, and extenuating others. 

d. By statiJig the facts just as they existed, but 
arranging them as to leave a false impression upon the 
hearor. As, for instance, I might say, A entered B's 
room, and left it at ten o'clock ; witliin five minutes 
after he left it, B discovered that his watch had been 
alolen. Now, although I do not say that A stole B'p 
watch, yet, if I intentionally so arrange and connect 
these facts as to leave a false impression upon the min'* 
of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. This is r. 
crime to wliich pleaders and partial historians and al" 
prejudiced narrators are specially liable. 

4. As the crime here considered consists in mak- 
ing a false impression with intention to deceive, the 
same effect may be produced by the tones of the voice, 
a look of the eye, a motion of the head, or anything by 
which the mind of another may he influenced. The 
same rule, therefore, apphes to impressions mado in thia 
manner as to those made by words. 

5. As this rule applies to our intercotirse with men 
as intelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with 
men under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it 
forbids parents to lie to children, and children to lie to 
parents ; instructors to pupils, and pupils to instruc- 
tors ; the old to the young, and the young to the old ; 
attorneys to jurors, and jurors to attorneys ; buyers to 
sellers, and sellers to buyers. That is, the obligation 
is universal, and cannot be annulled by any of the 
complicated relations in which men stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied by the considerations, often 
introduced, that the person with whom we are convers- 
ing has no right to know the truth. This is a suiBcieut 
reason why we should not speak, but it is no reason 
why we should speak a falsehood. Under such cir- 
ciimstances wo are at liberty to refuse to reveal auy- 
tliing, but we are not at liberty to utter what is false. 

The reason for this is the following : The obligation 
to veracity does not depend upon the right of the 
inquirer to know the truth. Did our obligation de- 
pend upon tliis, it would vary with every person with 
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whom we conversed ; and in every case, before spe^- 
iug, we should he at liberty to measure the extent of 
our neighbor's right, and to toll him truth or falsehood 
accordingly. And, inasmuch as the person whom we 
address would never know at what rate we estimated 
his right, no one would Itnow how much to believe, 
any more than we should know how much tmth we 
were under ohligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every ohligation to veracity. On tlio contrary, 
inasmuch as we are under obligation to utter nothing 
but the truth in consequence of our relations to God, 
this ohligation is never affected by any of the circum- 
stances under which wo aro called upon to testify. Let 
no one, therefore, excuse himself on the ground that 
ho tells only innocent lies. It cannot be innocent to 
do that which God has forbidden. " Lie not one to 
another, brethren, seeing ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will 
of God is manifest from several considerations : 

1. "We aro created with a disposition to speak what ia 
true, and also to believe what is spoken. The fact that 
we are thus constituted conveys to us an intimation 
that the Creator wills ns to obey this constitution. The 
intention is as evident as that whiqji is manifested in " 
creating the eye for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by 
which (unless our moral susceptibility shall have been 
destroyed) we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, 
and by which also we receive pleasure whenever, under 
circumstances wliich urge to the contrary, we stead- 
fastly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law 
of veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. 
Were we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell 
the truth, or our disposition to receive as truth what- 
ever is told to us, there would at once be an end to all 
science and all knowledge beyond that which every 
man had obtained by his own personal observation and 
experience. No man could profit by the discoveries of 
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liis contemporaries, much less by the discoveries of those 
men who have gone before liira. Language would be 
useless, and we should be but little removed from the 
brutes. Every one must be aware, upon the slightest 
reflection, that a commtmity of entire liars could not 
exist in a stats of society. Tlie effects of such a eoursa 
of conduct upon the whole, show us what is the will of 
God in the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us 
in the holy Scriptures. I subjoin a few examples 

" Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 1 
bor" (Ex. XX. Ifj), "Lying lips are an abomination ' 
totheLord" (Prov. vi. IG). " Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips that they speak no guilo " (Psalm 
xxxiv. 13), Those tliat speak lies aro called children 
of the devil ; tliat is, followers, imitators of the actions , 
of the devil. (John viii. 44.) See also the cases of , 
Ananias and Sapphira, and of Gehazi. (Acts v. and 2% 
Kings V, 20-27.) "All liars shall have their portioan 
in the lake that bumeth witli fire and brimstone " (Rev. 
sxi. 8). "There shall in nowise enter therein [into 
heaven] anything that maketh a lie" (/frid^, verse 27). 

From what has been said, the importance of strict 
adhcrouco to veracity is too evident to need further re- 
mark. I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood 
in small matters ^^ in lies told to amuse, in petty exag- 
gerations, and in complimentary discourse — is not by 
any means duly estimated. Let it be always borne in 
mind that he who knowingly utters what is false, tells 
a lie; and a lie, whether white, or of any otlier color, 
is a violation of the command of that God by whom we 
must bo judged. And let us also remember that there 
is no vice which more easily than this stupefies a man's 
conscience. He who tells lies frequently will soon be- 
come an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar wiU soon 
lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions of his imagination and the recollections of 
his memory. I have known persons who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. 
" Lot every one, therefore, beware of even the most distant 
25" 
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approaches to this detestable vice. A volume might 
easily be written on the misery and loss of character 
which have grown out of a single lie ; and another 
volume of illustrations of the moral power which men 
have gained by means of no other prominent attribute 
than that of bold, unshrinking veracity. 

If l3Tng be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked 
must it be to teach it, or specially to require it of others! 
What shall we say, then, of parents who, to accomplish 
a momentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a 
child the most flagitious falsehoods ? Or what shall wa 
say of those heads of famihea who direct their children 
or servants deliberately to declare that they are not at 
home, wliile they are quietly sitting iu their parlor or 
their study ? What right has any one, for the purpose 
of securing a momentary convenienco, or avoiding a 
petty annoyance, to injure forever the moral sentiments 
of another ? How can such a man or woman expect 
to hear the truth from those whom they have deliber- 
ately taught to lie 1 The expectation is absurd ; and 
the result will show that such persons, in the end, drink 
abundantly of the cup which they themselves have 
mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this universe on the prin- 
ciples of veracity, and that the whole constitution of 
things is so arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose 
falsehood. Hence the Jirst lie always requires a multi- 
tude of lies to conceal it, each one of which plunges 
the criminal into more inextricable embarrassment; 
and, at last, all of them will combine to cover him with 
shame. The inconveniences of truth, aside from the 
question of guilt and innocence, are infinitely less than 
the inconveniences of falsehood. 



CHAPTER II. 

VEBACITT IN RESPECT TO THE FUTUBE. 

The future is, within some conditions, subject to oui 
power. We may, therefore, place ourselves under moral 
obligations to act, within those conditions, in a partic- 
ular manner. When wo make a promise, we voluntarily 
platie ourselves under such a moral obligation. The 
law of veracity obliges us to fulfil U. 

Tins part of the subject includes promises and con- 
tracts. 

I. Of PRomSEa. 

In every promise two things are to be considered: 
the intention and the obligation. 

1 . The inteniion. The law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to the promisee the intentioH 
as it exists in our own minds. When we inform another 
that we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we 
havo no more right to lie about this intention than 
about any other matter. 

2. 3Re obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
f ulfil the intention just as we made it known. In otlier 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the 
expectation which we voluntarily excited. The rule of 
Dr. Paley is as follows : " A promise is binding in the 
sense in which the promiser supposed tho promisee to 
receive it." 

The modes in which promises may be violated, and 
the reasons for believing the obligation to fulfil promises 
to be enforced by the law of God, are so similar to those 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, that I will not 
repeat them. 

I therefore proceed to consider in what ca^es promises 
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are not binding. The following arc, I think, among the 
taost important : 

Promises are not binding — 

1. When the performance is impossible. We camiot 
be under obligation to do what is plainly out of oiir 
power. The moral character of euch a promise will, 
however, vary with the circumstances under which the 
promise waa made. If I knew nothing of the impossi- 
bility, and honestly expressed an intention which I 
designed to fulfil, I am, at the bar of conscience, ac- 
quitted. The providence of God has interfered with 
my intention, and I am not to blame. If, on the other 
hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have violated the 
law of vei"acity. I expressed an intention which I dad 
not mean to fulfil. I am bound to make good ttf the 
other party all the loss which he may have sustained 
by my crime. 

2. When the promise is unlawful. No man can bo 
under obligation to violate obligation; for tliis would 
be to suppose a man to be guilty for not being guilty. 
Much less can he be under obligation to violate his 
obligations to Grod. Hence promises to lie, to steal, or 
in any manner to violate the laws of society, are not 
binding. And the duty of every man who has placed 
himself under any such obligation is, at once to confess 
his fault, to declare himself free from his engagement, 
and to endeavor to persuade others to do the same. 
Here, as in the former instance, there are two cases. 
Where the unlawfulness was not known, the promisor 
is under no other obligation than that of informing the 
promisee of the facts as soon as possible. Where the 
lull awful n ess was known to the promisor, and not to 
the promisee, I think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is 
known to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage 
himself, and neither is under any obligation to make 
any restitution ; for the fault is common to both, and 
each should bear his own share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is 
vohtniariljf excited by ik( prorMser. He is bound only 
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to I'nlfi] the expectation which he voluntarily e 
and if he have excited none, he has made no [ 
If A tell B that lie shall give a horse to 0, and B, with- 
out A'b knowledge or consent, inform C of it, A is not 
bound. But, if he directed E to give the information, 
he IB as much bound as though he informed C liimself. , 

4. Promvies are not binding when they are knovm by 
both parties to proceed upon a condition, which condition ' 
is subsequently, by the promiser, found 7U>t to exist. As, 
if A promise to give.a beggar money on the faith of his 
story, and the story be subsequently found to be a fab- 
rication, A, in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies au 
obligation entered into between two intelligent moral 
agents, I think there can be no such obligation entered 
into where one of the parties is not a moral agent. I do 
not tlrink we can properly be said to make a promise to 
a bnite, nor to Tiolate it. I think the same is true of 
a madman. Nevertlieless, expediency has, even in such 
cases, always taught tlie importance of fulfilling expec- 
tation which we voluntarily excite. I think, howeverj 
that it stands on the ground of expediency, and not of 
obligation. I do not suppose that any one would feel 
guilty for deceiving a madman in order to load him to 
a maidhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconveni- 
ence to which we may bo exposed by fulfilling a promise 
is not a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter 
into tho obligation, or not. No man need promise un- 
lejs he please ; but, having once promised, bo is holden ' 
until he be morally hberated. Hence, as after the ' 
obligation is formed it cannot be recalled, prudence 
would teach us to be extremely cautious in making 
promises. Except in cases where we are from long 
experience fully acquaintod with all the ordinary con- 
tingencies of an event, wo ought rover to make a prom- 
ise without sufficient opportunity for reflection. It is a 
good rule to enter into no important engagement on 
the same day in which it is first presented to our notice. 
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And I believe that it will be generally found that those 
who are most careful in promising, are the most coii- 
scientiouB iji performing ; and that, ou the contrary, 
those who are willing on all occasions to pledge them* 
Belres on the instant, have very little difficulty in 
violating their engagements witli correspondent thoi^ht- 




Op OOMTaACTS. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a mutual 
promise ; that is, we promise to do one thing on the 
condition that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obliga^ 
toriness, and the cases of exception to the obligatori- 
ness, are the same as in the preceding cases, except 
that it has a specific condition annexed, by which the 
obligation is limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, wo are under obligation to perform 
our part ; but, if either party fail, the other is, by the 
failure of the condition essential to the contract, libei> 
ated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liber- 
ated by the failure of the other party to perform his 
part of the contract ; the first has, moreover, upon the 
second, a claim for damages to the amount of what ha 
may have suffered by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed that a distinction 
is to be made between a simple contract — that is, a con- 
tract to do a particular act — and a contract by which 
we enter upon a relation established by our Creator. 
Of the Jirsi kind are ordinary mercantile contracts to 
sell or deliver merchandise at a particular place, for a 
specified sum, to be paid at a particiilar time. Here, if 
the price be not paid, we are under no obligation to 
deliver the goods ; and if the price is to be paid on 
condition of the delivery of the goods at a specified 
time, and they are not so delivered, we are under no 
obligation to pay the price. Of the second kind are the 
contract of civil society, and the marriage contract. 
These, heiug appointed by the eonstitutidn under whieh 
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God has placed iis, may be dissolved only for such re^ 
Bona as he has appoiHted, Thus, society and the indi- 
Tidual enter mutually into certaiu obligations with re- 
spect to each other ; but it does not follow that either 
party is liberated by every failure of the other. The 
case is the same with the marriage contract. In these 
instances, each party is bound to fulfil its part of the 
contract, notwithstanding the failure of the other. 

It is here proper to remark, that the obligation to 
veracity is precisely the same, under what relations so- 
ever it may be formed. It is as binding between indi- 
viduals aiid society on both parts, and between societies 
and societies, as it is between individuals. There is no 
more excuse for a society, when it violates its obligation 
to an individual, or for an individual when he violates 
his obligations to a society, than for any other case of 
deliberate falsehood. By how much more are societies 
or communities hound to fidehty in their engagements 
vrith each other, since the faith of treaties is the only 
barrier which interposes to shield nations from the 
appeal to bloodshed in every case of collision of inter- 
ests ! And the obligation is the same, under what cir- 
cumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn 
obligations because the other party is uncivilized. A 
strong nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The 
simple fact that two communities of moral agents have 
entered into engagements, binds both of them equally 
in the sight of their common Creator. And He who 
is the Judge of all, in his holy habitation, will assur- 
edly avenge, with most solemn retributions, that viola- 
tion of faith in which the peculiar blessings bestowed 
upon one party are made a reason for inflicting misery 
upon the other party, with whom ho has dealt less 
bountifully. Shortly before the death of tlie Duke of 
Burgundy, the pupil of Penelon, a cabinet council was 
held, at which he was present, to take into consideration 
the expediency of violating a treaty ; which it was sup- 
posed could be done with manifest advantage to France. 
The treaty was read ; and the ministers explained in 
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what respects it operated imfavorably, and how great 
an accession of territory might bo made to France by 
acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Reasons 
of stale were, of course, offered in abimdance, to justify 
tiie deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard 
them all in silence. When they had finished, he closed 
the conference by laying his hand upon the instrument, 
and saying, with emphasis, " Gentlemen, there is a 
treaty ." This siugle sentiment is a more glorious mon- 
ument to his fame than a column iuscribod with the 
record of a hundred victories. 

It is frequently said, partly by way of explanation, 
and partly by way of excuse for the violation of con- 
tracts by communities, that corporate bodies have no 
conscience. Li what sense tiiis is true it is not neces- 
eary here to inquire. It is sufficient to know that every 
one of the corporators has a conscience, and is respon- 
sible to God for obedience to its dictates. Men may 
mystify before each other, and they may stupefy tho 
monitor in tlieir own bosoms, by throwing the blame of 
perfidy upon each other j but it is yet worthy to be re- 
membered that they act in the presence of a Being 
wiih whom the night shinoth as the day, and that they 
must appear before a tribunal where there will be " no 
shuffling." For beings acting under these conditions 
there surely can be no wiser or better course than that 
of simple, unsophisticated verity, under what relations 
soever they may be called upon to act. 



CHAPTER III. 



I. TVie theory of oaths. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society 
that the facts relating to a particular transaction should 
be distinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this 
could be done, neither the innocent could be protected 
nor the guilty punished ; that is, justice coidd not be 
administered, and society could not exist. 

To almost erery fact, or to tho civcumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, from the laws of 
cause and effect, and from tho social nature of man, be 
many witnesses. The fact can, therefore, be generally 
known, if the witnesses can be induced to testify, and 
to testify the truth. 

To place men under such circumstances that, upon 
the ordinary principles of tho human mind, they shall 
be most likely to testify truly, is tho design of adminis- 
tering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to perjury, he who swears calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and also, 
either expressly or by implication, invokes upon him- 
self the judgments of God if he speak falsely. The 
ordinary form of swearing in this country and in Greai 
Britain is to close the promise of veracity with the 
words, " So help me God ; " that is, may God only help 
me 80 as I tell the truth. Inasmuch as, without the 
help of God, we must be miscrablo for time and for 
eternity, to relinqnish his help if we violate the truth, 
is, on this condition, to imprecate upon ourselves tho 
absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all possible 
misery fomvcr. 
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The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows : 

1. Men naturallj speak tho truth when there is nc 
counteracting motive to prevent it; and, unless some 
such motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the 
truth to be spoken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some imme- 
diate advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil 
avoided, they will frequently speak falsely. 

S. But when a greater good can be gained, or a 
greater evU avoided, by speaking the truth than could 
possibly be either gained or avoided by epcakJiig falsely, 
they will, on the ordinary principles of the human 
mind, speak the truth. To place them under sucli cir- 
cumetauces is the design of an oath. 

4. Now, as the favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp 
of our limited conceptions, if wc can place men under 
Buch circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they re- 
linquish all claim to the one and incur all that is awful 
in the other, we manifestly place a stronger motive 
before them for speaking the truth than can possibly 
be conceived for speaking falsehood. Hence it is sup- 
posed, on the ordinary principles of the human mind, 
that men under such circumstances will speak the 
truth. 

Such I suppose to be the theory of oaths. There 
can be no doubt that, if men acted upon tliis convic- 
tion, the truth would be, by means of oaths, universally 
elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to testify 
whose practical conviction of these great moral truths 
is at best but weak, and who are liable to be more 
strongly influenced by immediate than by ulterior mo- 
tives, human punishments have always been affixed to 
the crime of perjury. These, of course, vary in dif- 
ferent ages, and in diflerent periods of society. The 
most equitable provision seems to be that of the Jewish 
law, by which the perjurer was made to suifer precisely 
tlie same injury which he had designed to inflict ^ipon 
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tlio innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems in- 
tended to have been, in regard to tliis crime, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. It certainly deserves serious consideration, 
whether modern legislators might not derive important 
instruction from this feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 
II, TJie lawfulness of oaths. On this subject a 
diversity of opinion has been entertained. It lias been 
urged by those who deny the lawfulness of oaths — 

1. That oaths are frequently forbidden in the Now 
Testament, and that we are commanded to use Tes 
for our affirmative, and No for our negative ; for the 
reason that " whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evU," or of the evil one. 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal sal- 
vation upon a condition which, from intellectual op 
moral imbecility, he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating 
our reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feel- 
uig of the obligation to veracity. 

6. Tliat no reason can be assigned why this crime 
should be treated so differently from every other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, aro left to human 
puiiislunents ; and there can be no reason why this 
crime should involve the additional punishment in- 
tended by the imprecation of the loss of the soul, 

6. It is said that those sects who never take au oath 
are as fully believed, upon their simple affirmation, as 
any others ; nay, that false witness among them is 
more rare than among other men taken at random. 
This is, I believe, acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfulness of oaths urge, on 
the contrary — 

1, That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid not judicial oaths, but 
merely profanity. 

2. That our Saviour responded, when esamined upon 
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oath. Tliis, however, is denied by the other party to 
be a fair iuterpretation. 

S. That the apostles, on several occasions, caU God 
to witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. 
The instances adduced are such phrases as these : 
" God is my witness ; " " Behold, before God I lio 
not." The example in this case is considered sufficient 
to assure us of the lawfulness of this sort of appeal. 

4. That the importance of truth to the purposes of 
justice warrants us in taking other measures for the 
prevention of perjury than are taken for the prevention 
of other crimes ; and specially aa this is a crime to the 
commission of which there may always exist peculiarly 
strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations, 
which have been urged on both sides of the question. 
It seems to mo to need a more thorough discussion than 
can bo allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, 
seems evident, — that the multiplication of oaths de- 
manded by the present practice of most Christian 
nations is not only very wicked, hut that its direct 
tendency is to diminish our reverence for the Deity, 
and thus, in the end, to lead to the very evil which it is 
intended to prevent. 

III. Interpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party 
administering them, they are to be interpreted as he 
understands tliem. The person under oath has no right 
to make any mental reservation, but to declare the 
truth precisely in the manner that tlio truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth is expected of him. 
On no other principle would' we over know what to be- 
lieve or to expect from a witness. If, for the sake of 
personal friendship or personal advantage, or from fear 
of personal inconvenience, or from the excitement of 
pufty partiality, he shrink from declaring the whole 
truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though he 
swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oaths respect eitlicr the past or the future ; that is, 
are either assertory or promissory. 
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1. The oath respecting the past is definite. A trans- 
action either took place, or it did not take place, and wa 
eitlicr have or have not some knowledge respecting it. 
It is therefore in our power either to tell what we know, 
or to tell what and in how much wo do not know. 
This is the proper occasion for an oath. i 

2. The oath respecting the future is of necessity t»-^ 
definite, as when we promise upon oath to discharge, to 1 
the best of our ability, a particular office. Tlius, the 
parties may have very different views of what is meant 
hy discharging an office according' to the best of our 
ability ; or this obligation may conflict with otiiers, such 
as domestic or personal obligations ; and the incumbent 
may not know, even with the best intentions, which 
obligation ought to take the precedence ; that is, what 
is the best of his ability. Such being the case, who 
that is aware of tlie frailty of human nature will dare 
to peril his eternal ealyation upon the performance, to 
the best of his ability, of any official duty ? And if 
these allowances be understood by both parties, how 
are they to be limited ? And if they be not limited, 
what is the value of an oath ? Such being the case, it 
is, at best, doubtful whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is frequently the case, in the most petty 
details of official life. They must bo a snare to the 
conscience of a thoughtful man, and miist tend to 
obliterate moral distinctions from the mind of him who 
is, as is too frequently the case, unfortunately thought- 
less. Why should one man, who is called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of a constable, or of an overseer of 
common schools, or even of a counsellor or a judge, 
be placed under peril of his eternal salvation, any more 
than his neighbor who discharges the duty of a mer- 
chant, of an instructor of youth, a physician, or a cler- 
gyman ? It seems to me that no man can take such an 
oath of ofGce, upon reflection, without such mental 
reservation as must immediately convinco him that tlio 
requirement is nugatory ; and, if so, that it must be 
injurious). 




CLASS II. 

DUTIES WHICH ARISE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

SEXES. 

Under this division of the subject we shall consider — 

1. The general duty of chastity. 

2. The nature and obligations of the relation of 
marriage. 

8. The duties of parents. 
4. The duties of children. 
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The moral law limits the indulgence of the sesual 
desire to individuals who are exclusively united to each 
other for life. 

Hence it forbids adultery, polygamy, concubinage, or, 
in general, intercourse with one of the other sex, under 
any other condition than tliat of the marriage covenant. 

Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly excited by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions, all unchaste conversation, looks 
and gestures, the reading of obscene or lascivious hooks, 
and .everything which would naturally produce in us a 
tendency to violate this precept. 

The law which we are to consider contains two re- 
strictions. It requires tliat the individuals be exclu- 
sively united to each other, and tliat this union be 
duiing life. 

Let us briefly examine the teachuigs of natural re- 
ligion upon both of these points. 

That it is the will of our Creator that the gratification 
of the sexual desire should be limited to those who 
are exclusively united to each other, may be shown as 
follows : 

1. The number of births of each sex is substantially 
equal. As at the beginning God created a male and a 
female, so has it ever been. This universal fact suffi- 
ciently indicates bis will. 

2. Under this restriction the race is most rapidly 
multiplied, and the health of the young most certainly 
secured. 
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3. The human infant is proverbially helpless, and oa 
its entrance into this world needs all Iho comforts of an 
afFectiouate home, where overytliing will be done lov- 
ingly for its comfort and sustenance. And after its 
infancy is passed, it needs the watchful care of parents, 
who will unite in rendering to it every needful office, to 
guide it by their experience, restrain it by parental au- 
thority, and prepare it for its future situation in society. 
It is obvious that such a home can never be prepared 
for the offspring of disgraceful lust or promiscuous 
concubinage. 

4. There can be no doubt that we were created to 
find a large part of our earthly happiness in domestic 
society, where all the relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, combine to 
augment the happiness of every individual. But how 
can such happiness bo enjoyed when the domestic soci- 
ety is constituted on any other principles than those 
■which we have indicated ? 

5. No reason can he assigned why an individual of 
one sex is not as valuable in the sight of the Creator as 
an individual of the other, much less why the one sex 
should be the abused slave, or the object of sensual 
gratification for the other. But just as we depart from 
obedience to the law of chastity, is woman degraded to 
this condition. No one can suppose that the Creator 
uitended one human being to stand in such a relation 
to another, while both are equally tending to the same 
solemn eternity. 

II. Tlie second requirement of the law of chastity is 
that the union be for life. Among the natural reasons 
for this requirement may be the following : 

1. Notliing tends so strongly to cultivate that self- 
government and mutual forbearance, which are essen- 
tial to any connection of imperfect beings, as the con- 
viction that the union is for life. 

2. If the union be not for life, it must be liable to be 
dissolved at the will of either party. This would lead 
to all the evils of promiscuous coneubiiiago, of which 
we have spoken. 



S. Children require the care of parents until they 
have arrived at an age at which they ai'e competent to 
assume the care of themselveB. But if the domestic 
society be dissolved, they belong to no one ; tliey have 
no protector, and are cast helpless upon the world. 

4. Or, if otherwise, tliey become the charge of one of 
the parents, and this will commonly be flie mother, 
whose parental instincts are stronger, and who would 
frequently rather die than desert her offspring. The 
tendency of every licentious system is to take advan- 
tage of the maternal instincts of the mother for the 
purpose of devolving upon her a labor which she is least 
able to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced age, frequently 
need the care of their children, and are greatly depend- 
ent for their happiness upon them. But all this source 
of happiness is dried iip by any system which allows of 
the disruption of the domes-tic society, and the deser- 
tion of offspring at the will of both or either of the 
parents. 

If it be suggested that though this may be the gen- 
eral rule, yet that occasional aberrations may be oz- 
cmpted from the general rnle, it may be answered — 

1. That the severity of the punishment which God 
has aflixed to the crime displays bis displeasure against 
it. In woman this crime is fatal to reputation, and a 
return to virtue seems almost hopeless ; and in man it 
leads directly to those states of mind which ai'e the sure 
precursors to destruction. 

2. The Creator, who made us, and to whom we must 
give account, is no respecter of persons, and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. The seducer 
and his victim will shortly stand at the bar of that 
Judge who will render to every man according to his 
deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered that a female is, like us, a 
moral and accountable being, hastening to the bar of 
God. Let us consider the worth of that soul which, 
unless a miracle interposes, must, by the loss of virtue, 
be driven into that path which leads to endless despair ; 
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and we ask whether there be a crime whose atrocity 
more justly merits the deepest condemnatiou than that 
which, for the sake of a momentary gratification, will 
violate all these ohligations, outrage all these sympa- 
thies, and work out so wide-spreading and interminable 
a ruin ? 

III. The precepts of revealed religion on this subject 
may be briefly stated. 

1. The seventh commandment of the decalogue is, 
"Thou shalt not commit adultery," The terra adul- 
tery here is intended to designate impurity of action of 
every kind. 

2. Onr Saviour, in reference to the law of chastity, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, teaches us fully the extent of 
this precept. "Te have heard that it hatli been sjud 
by tliem of ol3 time, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
But I say unto you, that whosoever shall look upon a 
woman to lust after her [to cherish impure desire] hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart. And 
if thy right eye offend thee [caiise thee to offend] , pluck 
it out and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for theo 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy wliole body should be east into hell " (Matt. v. 
27-33). That is, as I suppose, eradicate from your 
bosom every impure thought, no matter at what sac- 
rifice ; for no one who cherishes impurity even in 
thought can inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

I need not multiply quotatious from both the Old and 
New Testaments, which show that God has classed un- 
cleanness among those crimes vrhich especially bring 
down his judgments upon men. Let every one, then, 
remember that whoever violates this command, violates 
it in defiance of tho most clearly revealed command of 
God, and at the price of his own soul. 

I remarked above that the law of chastity forbade the 
indulgence of lascivious or impure imaginations, the 
harboring of such thoughts in the mind, or the doing 
of anything by which such thoughts could be excited. 
Licentiousness in outward conduct never appears until 
the mind has become defiled by impure imaginatiouB. 
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Hence tho necessity of the utmost vigilance in the 
government of our thoughts, and in the avoiding of 
all books, all pictures, all society, and all conduct or 
actions, of which the tendency is to imbue our imagin- 
ations with anything at varianco with the purest virtue. 
No man can talio fire in his bosom and his clothes be 
not burned. Hence it is that immodest dancing, and 
all amusements and actions which tend to inflame the 
passions, are sadly pernicious to morals. It is not 
enough for a virtuous woman to say tliat she suffers no 
harm from such associations ; if she imows that they 
are the occasions of ruin to others, she must charge 
herself with the crime of being accessory to the undoing 
of others. It was Cain who asked, " Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " 



CHAPTER II. 
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It has been already remarked, in the preceding seo- 
tion, that the law of chastity forhids all sexual inter- 
course between persons who have not been exclusively 
united for life. In the act of marriage, two persons, 
under the most solemn circumstances, are thus united ; 
and they eater into a mutual contract thus to live in 
respect to each other. This relation having been es- 
tablished by God, the contract thus entered into has all 
the solemnity of an oath. Hence he who violates it is 
guilty of a twofold crime : first, the violation of the 
law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the law of veracity, 
— a veracity pledged under the most solemn circum- 
stances. 

But vastly more than this is intended by the iifstitu- 
tion of marriage. By the contract thus entered into 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is the origin of all civil society, and 
in which children are prepared to become members of 
that great community. As our principal knowledge of 
the nature and obligations of this institution is derived 
from the sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to 
explain the manner in which they treat of it, without 
adding anything to what I have already said in regard 
to the teaching of natural religion. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract; 
and, secondly, the duties wliich it enjoins and the 
crimes which it forbids. 

First. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is for life, and is dissoluble for one 
cause only, — the cat^e of whoredom : 
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Matthew six. S-6, 9: "Tlien came some of the 
Pliarisces to him, and, tempting him, asked, Can a man 
upon every pretence divorce his ivifc 1 Ho answered. 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Cre- 
ator made man, he formed a male and female ; and 
said, for this cause shall a, man leave father and mother, 
and adhere to his wife ; and they two shall bo one flesh ? 
Wherefore they are no longer two, but one flesh. What 
then God hath conjoined, let no man separate. Where- 
fore, I say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, ex- 
cept for whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery." I use here the translation of Dr. Campbell, 
which, I think, conveys more csactly than the common 
version the meaning of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an insti- 
tution of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civil law is binding upon the 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law 
of God. 

S. This contract is essentially mutual. By entering 
into it, the members form a society ; tliat is, they have 
something in common. Whatever is thus in common 
belongs equally to both. What is not thus surrendered 
remains, as before, in the power of the individual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals 
thus contract themselves to each other on the ground 
not merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard 
stronger than that which they entertain for any other 
persons. Such is the nature of the human affections, 
that we derive a liigher and a purer pleasure from ren- 
dering happy those whom we love than from self-grati- 
fication. This is the essential clement on which depends 
the happiness of the married state. 

5. I have mentioned above that tliis being a volun- 
tary compact, and forming a peculiar society, there are 
Eorao tilings which, by tliis compact, each surrenders to 
the other, and aLso otlier things which are not surren- 
dered. It is important that these bo distinguished from 
each other. 

I remark, then — 
27 
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a. Neither party surrenders to the other any control 
over anything appertaining to the conscience. E'er 
either party to interfere with the discharge of those 
duties wliicli the other party really believes that it owes 
to God, is therefore wicked and oppressive. 

b. Neither party surrenders to the other anything 
which would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, 
a husband does not promise to subject hia professional 
pui'suits to the will of his wifo. So, also, liis duties as 
a citizen are of prior obligation ; and, if tlioy really 
interfere with any others, those subsequently formed 
must be construed in subjection to tlicm. Thus, also, 
the filial duties of both parties remain in some respects 
unchanged after marriage, and the marriage contract 
should not be so interpreted as to violate them. 

c. On the -other band, I suppose that the marriage 
contract binds each party, whenever individual gratifi- 
cation is concerned, to prefer the happiness of the other 
party to its own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, 
the happiness of both is increased by enjoying it in 
common. If it can be enjoyed hut by one, each should 
prefer that it be enjoyed by the other. And if there be 
Borrow to be endured, or inconvenience to be suffered, 
each should desire, if possible, to bear the infiiction for 
the salie of shielding the other from pain, 

d. And, as I have remarked before, the disposition 
to do this arises from the very nature of the principles 
on which the compact is formed, from unreserved affec- 
tion. This is the very manner in which affection always 
displays itself. And this is the only course of conduct 
by whicli affection can be retained. 

6. As, however, in all societies there may be difier' 
ences of opinion, even where the harmony of feeling 
remains unimpaired, so there may bo differences here. 
Where such differences of opinion exist, there must be 
some ultimate appeal. As the husband is responsible 
to civil society, tho voice of nature and of revelation 
unite in conferring the right of ultimate authority upon 
him. By this arrangement the happiness of the wife 
is increased uo less than tliat of the husband. Hei 
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powor is always greatest in concessioQ. She is graceful 
and attractive wbilii meeii and gentle ; but wlieii angered 
and turbulent, she loses tlie fascination of her own sex, 
■without attaining to the dignity of tlio other. 

Secondly. I come now to speak of the duties imposed 
by the marriage relation. 

I, The marriage relation imposes upon both parSes 
equally the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
other person than that one to whom the individual is 
united in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married per- 
sons, or with married persons, of which the tendeiicy 
would be to diminish their affection for those to whom 
they are united in marriage, or of which the tendency 
would be to give pain to the other party. 

The crime of adultery is of au exceedingly aggrar 
vated nature. The misery which it inflicts upon par- 
ents and children, relatives and friends, tlie total anni- 
hilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption 
of parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, 
mark it as one of the basest forms of human atrocity. 
And if any one will remember that the happiness and 
prosperity of a country must depend on the virtue of 
the domestic society more than on anything else, he can- 
not fail to perceive that a crime which, by a single act, 
sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children worse tlian 
parentlesB, must be attended with more abundant and 
remediless evils than almost any other that can be 
named. The taking of human life can be attended 
with no consequences more dreadful. In the one case, 
the parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; 
in tlie other, the tie is broken, with the additional aggrar 
vation of an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide- 
spreading dishonor that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
affection. 

Affection towards another is the resiilt of his or her 
actions and temper towards us. Admiration and respect 
may be the result of other manifestations of cbaractej 
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but nothing is so likely as evidence of affection towarda 
ourselves to produce in ua affection towards other. 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of nui- 
tual assistance. 

In the domestic society, aa in every other, there are 
Bpqpial duties devolving upon each member. So, here, 
there are duties devolving of right upon the husband, 
and other duties devolving of right upon tbo wife. 
Thus it is the duty, in the first instance, of the husband 
to provide for the wants of the family ; and of the wife, 
to assume the charge of the affairs of the household. 
His sphere of duty is without, her sphere of duty is 
within. That man is wortliily despised who does not 
qualify Iiimself to support that family of which he has 
voluntarily assumed the office of protector. Nor surely 
is that woman less deserving of contempt who enters 
upon the duties of a wife with no other conceptions of 
the responsibilities which she has assumed than such as 
Iiave been acquired from a life of childish caprice, lux- 
urious self-indulgence, and sensitive, feminine, yet 
thoroughly finished selfishness. 

I have remarked, that the duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, 
if one be disabled, all that portion of the duty of the 
disabled party which the other can discharge falls upon 
that ottier. If the husband cannot alone support the 
family, it is the duty of the wife to assist him. If the 
wife is, through sickness, unable to direct her house- 
hold, the husband is bound, in so far as it is possible, 
to assume her care. In case of the death of cither, 
the whole care of the children devolves upon the sur- 
vivor. 

I shall close this cliapter with the following well- 
known extract from a poet whose piirity of character 
and exquisite sensibility have done more than any other 
in our language to clothe virtue in her own native at- 
tractiveness : 



Domestic bnppiness, thou only bllsa 

Of PHrnJiso that lias sun'lveil tlio fuUI 

IhouKb few now taste thee uaimpaiied and por^ 
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Or, tasting, long enjoy thee I — too infirm 
Or too incaatioas to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup : 
Thou art the nurse of virtue; in thine arms 
8he smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-bom, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored, — 
That reeling goddess, with her zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, fhdl support; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipt^ck have we seen 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown 1 
'Till prostitution dbpws us aside 
Iq all our crowded streets. 

21m*. 
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The adaptaljon of the physical and nioi"al laws under 
which man is placed, to the promotion of Imraaii hap- 
piness, is beautifully illustrated in the relation which 
exists between the law of marriage and the law of 
parent and child. Were the physical or moral condi- 
tions of marriage different in any respect from thosa 
which exiat, tlio cvila which would ensue would he innu- 
merahle. 

For instance, wo see that mankind are incapable of 
sustaiuing the relation of parent until they have arrived 
at the age of maturity, attained to considerable knowl- 
edge and experience, and become capable of such labor 
as will enable them to support and protect their offspring. 
Were this otherwise, the progress of man in virtue and 
knowledge would bo impossible, even if the whole race 
did not perish from want and disease. 

Again, the parent is endowed with a love of hie off- 
spring, which renders it a pleasure to liim to contribute 
to its welfare, and to give it, by every moans in bin 
power, the benefit of his own experience. And, on the 
contrary, there is in the child, if not a correspondent 
love of the parent, a disposition to submit to the parent's 
wishes, and, unless its instincts have been mismanaged, 
to yield to his authority, 

Again, it is evident that civQ society is constituted by 
the surrender of the individual's personal desires and 
propensities to the good of the whole. Now, in thi"! 
pouit of view, the domestic society is designed to be, 
as has been frequently remarked, the nursery for the 
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Thus, the parent being of an age and having esperi- 
ence sufficient to control and dircot the cliild, and the 
child being instinctively disposed to yield to his author- 
ity, the cliild grows up under a system in whicli he 
yields to the will of another, and thus he learns at home 
to submit to the laws of that society of which he is soon 
to become a member. And hence it is that tho relaxa- 
tion of parental authority has always been found one 
of the surest indications of tho decline of social order, 
and the unfailing precursor of public turbulence and 
anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common remark that children 
are influenced by example more readily than by any 
other means. Now, by the marriage constitution this 
principle of human nature is employed as an instrument 
of the greatest possible good. We stated that the basis 
of the marriage covenant is affection, and that it sup- 
poses each party to prefer the happiness of the other to 
its own. While the domestic society is governed by 
tliis principle, it presents to the children a coiitiniial , 
example of disinterest-edness and self-denial, and of the 
happiness which results from the exercise of these vir- ' 
tues. And yet more, the affection of the parents prompts 
them to the exercise of the same virtues in behalf of 
their children ; and hence the latter have before their 
eyes a constantly operating motive to the cultivation of 
these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty of the 
wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the ex- 
ample of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no 
manner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations we learn the relation 
which esists by nature between parents and children. 
It is the relation of a superior to an inferior. The right 
of the parent is to command; the duly of the child is to 
obeff. Authority belongs to the one, submission to the 
other. Tliis relation is a part of our constitution, and 
the obligation which arises from it is, accordingly, a part 
of our duty. It is not a mere matter of convenience or 
of expediency, but it arises from the relations under 
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which wo are created; and to the violatioa of it, our 
CreatJ>r has affixed peculiar and aQlictiiig penalties. 

2. While this \b the relation, yet the motive wliich 
should govern the obligation, on both sides, is affection. 
While the authority to command rests with the parent, 
and the duty of eubmission is imposed upon the child, 
yet the parent is not at liberty to exercise this authority 
from caprice, or for his own advantage, but from simplo 
love to the child, and for the child's advantage. The 
constitution under which wo are placed renders it ne* 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; but 
that parent abuses it if ho exercise it from any other 
motive than duty to God and love to his offspring. 

3. This i-elation being established by our Creator, 
and the obligations consequent upon it being binding 
upon both parties, the faUiire in one party does not an- 
nihilate the obligations of the other. If a child be dis- 
obedient, the parent is still under obligation to act 
towards it for its own good, and not to exert Ms author- 
ity for any other purpose. If a parent be unreasonable, 
this does not release the child ; ho is still bound to 
honor and obey and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate^ 
jr to bring up their children in such a manner as ihef 
believe will conduce most to their future happiness, both 
temporal and eternal. 

This comprehends several particulars. 

I, Support, or maintenance. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the 
helpless being whom they have brought into existence 
need not be proved. As to the expensiveness of this 
maintenance, I do not know that anything very definite 
can be asserted. The general rule would seem to be, 
thai the mode of life adopted by the parent would ho 
that which he is required to provide for the child. 
This, however, would be modilied by some circum- 
stances. If a parent of large wealth brought up his 
family in meanness and ignorance, so that they woiild 
be specially unfitted for the opulence wliich they werci 
hereafter to enjoy, ho would act unjustly. So, on tha 
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otlier hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
cliildroQ independent of labor, brings them up, whether 
male or female, in idleness and cxpensiveuees, he vio- 
lates his duty as a parent : he is preparing them for a 
life, not of happiness, but of diseonteut, imbecility, and 
misery. 
n. Education. 

1. Physical education. A parent is under obligation 
to use all the means in his power to secure to his cliil- 
drcu a good physical constitution. It is his duty to 
regulate their food, their labor, and exercise, bo as fully 
to develop all the powers, and call mto exercise all the 
functions of their pliysical system ; to accustom them 
to hardsliip, and render tliem patient of labor. 

By the same rule we see tho wiclieduess of those 
parents who employ tlieir children in sucli service, or 
oblige them to labor in such manner, as will expose 
them to sickncsa, infirmity, disease, and premature 
death. In many manufacturing countries cliildren are 
forced to labor before they are able to endure confine- 
ment and fatigue, or to labor vastly beyond their 
strengtli ; so that tlie vigor of their constitution is de- 
stroyed oven iu infancy. The power of the parent over 
the child was given for the cliild's good, and neither to 
gratify the parent's selfisluiess, nor to minister to his 
love of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt 
and the shame of this abuse of the rights of cliildren 
are equally shared between tlie parent who tlius sells 
his cliild's health and life for gold, and tho heartless 
agent who thus profits by his wicliedness. Nor is tliia 
form of violation of parental obligation confined to any 
one class of society. Tlio ambitious mother who, for 
the salce of her own elevation, or the aggrandizement of 
her family, and without any i-espect to the happiness 
of her cliild, educates her daughter in all the trickery 
of fasliionable fascination, dwarfing her mind and sen- 
sualizing licr aspirations for the chance of ni:gotiating 
for her a profitable match, falls imder preciselj the same 
condemnation. 

2. Intellectual education. A cliild enters into tha 
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world utterly iguoraut, and possessed of ttothing else 
than a collection of impulses and capabilities. To some 
knowledge and discipline the parent has, from tlie ne- 
cessity of the case, attained ; and, at least, so much aa 
this he is bound to communicate to his children, lu 
some respects, however, this duty can be discharged 
more effectively by others than by the parent ; and it 
may, therefore, very properly be thus devolved upon a 
teacher. Tlie parental obligation requires that it be 
done either by a parent himself, or that he procure it 
to be done by another. 

I have said that it can, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only 
in part. The teacher is only the agent ; the parent is 
the prmcipal. The teacher does not remove from tlie 
parent any of the responsibility of his relation. Several 
duties devolve upon the one, which cannot be rigbtfulljt 
devolved upon the other. 

For instance — 

1. He is bound to inform lumself of the peculiar 
habits of bia child, and consider what sort of educatioa 
will most conduce to liis future happiness and usefulness. 

2. He is bound to select sueb instructors as will best 
accomplish tiie results wliich he believes will be most 
beneficial. i, 

3. He is bound to devote such time and attention to 
the subject as will enable bira to ascertain whether the 
instructor of his child discharges his duty with faitb* 
fulness. 1 

4. To encourage his child by manifesting such in- 
terest in his studies as shall give to diligence and 
assiduity all the assistance and benefit of parental 
authority and friendsliip. 

6. And if a parent be under obligation to do this, he 
is, of course, under obligation to ta/ce time to do it, and 
so to construct the arrangements of his family and 
business tliat it may be done. He has no right to say 
that he has no time for these duties. If God liave re- 
quired them of him, as is the fact, he has time exactly 
for them, and ho has not time for those other ocei 
tions which interfere witli them. 
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Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be doup 
without bringiug with it its own reward. A parenf 
who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their education, will find his owu 
krowledge increased, and his own education carriei* 
fo.ward vastly beyond what ho would at first have con. 
ceiva , And yet more. It is only thus that the pareii' 
will bo able to retain that intellectual superiority whict 
i*; is so much for the interest of both parties that he 
shc'jld, for a long time at least, possess. It is an uu 
fortuuBte circumstance for a child to suppose that hi? 
knows mor? tl'an liis parent ; and, if his supposition bff 
true, ho will not bo slow to entertain it. The longer 
the parent maintp'us liispuporiority in kuowledge and 
wisdom, the better wiU it be for both parties. But thia 
superiority cannot be retpined if, as soon as the parent 
enters upon active business, ho desist from all effort 
after intellectual cultivation, and nurrf.ndflrs ijunself a. 
slave to physical labor, whUe be devotes hi? ch-ld to 
mere intellectual cultivation, and thus rendesra intel- 
lectual intercourse between himself and his children 



3. Moral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. The 
parent is under obligation to instruct, and cause hia 
child to be instructed, in those religious eentimenta 
which he believes to be according to the will of God. 
With his duty in this respect no one has a right to 
interfere. If the parent be in error, the fault is not in 
teaching the child what he believes, but in believiug 
what is false, without having used the means which 
God has given him to arrive at the truth. But, if such 
be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority of 
the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
mamier the future happiness of an immortal soul may 
be secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, his de- 
eisious on thia subject involve the future happiness or 
misery, not only of liis own soul, but also of that of 
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another. Both considerations, therefore, impose upon 
him the obligation of coming to a serious and solenin 
decision upon his moral condition and prospects. 

But, besides that of making Iiimsclf acquainted with 
the doctrines of religion, the relation in which he stands 
imposea upon the parent several other duties. 

It is lus duty — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, 
and produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its 
moral responsibility. And specially should it be the 
constant effort of the parent to cultivate in his child a 
spirit of piety, or a right feeling towards God, the true 
source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally 
imperfect, and every individual is a sharer in that im- 
perfection, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, bo 
fiir as is in his power, the wrong propensities of his 
children. He should watch with ceaseless vigilance 
for the first appearances of pride, obstinacy, malice, 
envy, vanity, cruelty, revenge, anger, lying, and their 
kindred vices; and, by steadfast and unwearied assi- 
duity, strive to extirpate them before they have gained 
firmness by age, or vigor by indulgence. There cannot 
be a greater unkindness to a child than to allow it to 
grow up with any of its evil habits uncorrected. Every 
one would consider a parent cruel who allowed a child 
to grow up without having taken means to cure a limb 
wliich had been broken ; but how much worse is an 
evil temper than a broken limb ! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation to 
set such an example as will be most likely to correct 
the evil disposition of his children. A passionate, 
selfish, envious man must expect that, in spite of all his 
precepts, his children will be passionate, envious, and 
selfish, 

4. Inasmuch as all o\ir efforts will be fruitless with- 
out the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted 
of great neglect of duty who docs not liabitually pray 
for that diractioD which he needs in the performanoa 
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of tliesa Bolemn obligations, as well as for tliat blessing 
upon his efforts, without which, though ever so well 
directed, they will bo utterly iu vain. 

6. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations aud compauions, 
it is the duty of the parent to watch over these with 
vigilance, and to control them with entire independence. 
He is false to his trust, if, for tlio sake of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or precisen'css, 
he allow his child to form associations which he believes, 
or even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the 
other hand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought 
to be considered as fully at liborty to perform it, with- 
out remark aud without offence. Li such matters he 
is the ultimate and the only responsible authority. Ho 
who reproaches another for the exercise of this authority 
is guilty of slander. He who, from the fear of slander, 
shrinks from exercising it, is justly chai'geable with a 
pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the relation which he 
sustains. 

6. As the parent sustauis the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all 
are the same. Hence he is bound to exercise his au- 
thority with entire impartiality. Tlio want of tliis must 
always end iu jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot 
fail to render the domestic society a scene of perpetual 
bickering and contention. A strilting exemplilication 
of all this is recorded iu the history of Joseph and his 
brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident that the violation of pa- 
rental obligation is more common, among oven indulgent 
parents, than would generally he supposed. 

1. Parents who render themselves slaves to fashionar 
ble society and amusement, violate tliis obligation. The 
mother who, from the pressure of engagements to winch 
she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her 
most solemn dntics. She has no right to squander 
away in frivolous self-^ratidcation the time which 
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belongs to her offspring. She trill reap the fmiW 6f 
liCr folly when, in a few years, her children, hariog 
grown up estranged from her affection, shall thwart her 
■wishes, disappoint her hopes, aod neglect, if they do 
not despise, tlio mother who bare tliem. 

2. The father who plunges into business so deeply 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, 
and whose only intercourse with his children consists 
in a brief and occasional word of authority, or a surly 
lamentation over their intolerable espensiveness, is 
equally to bo pitied and to be blamed. What right has 
he to devote to other pursuits the time which God has 
allotted to his children ? Nor is it any excuse to say 
that he cannot support his family in their present style 
of living without tliis effort. I ask, By wliat right can 
his family demand to livo in a manner which reqnirdS 
him to neglect his most solemn aud important duties ? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he wishes to leave them 
a competence. Is he under obligation to leave them 
that competence which he desires ? la it an advantage 
to them to be relieved from the necessity of labor? 
Surely, well-cultivated intellects, hearts sensible to 
domestic affection, the love of parents and brethren and 
sisters, a taste for home pleasures, habits of order, reg- 
ularity and industry, a hatred of vice and of vicious 
men, and a lively sensibility to the excellence of virtue. 
are as valuable a legacy as an inheritance of property, 
simple property, purchased by the loss of every habit 
which could render that property a blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men he always exculpated 
from the charge of this violation. The duties of a 
parent are established by God, and God requires us not 
to violate them. Wliilo the social worsliip of God ia ti 
duty, it ought not to interfere with parental duty. 
Parents who spend that time which belongs to their 
children in oERces of public social worship, liave mis- 
taken the nature of their special obligation. I do not 
pretend to say what time, or how much time, any in- 
dividual shall spend in any religious service. Tliis 
question does not belong to the proseDt discussion. 
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But I say titat tbis time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves; and it might easily be 
abstracted froni that devoted to vislLiiig, company, or 
idleuess ; it should liot he taken from that which b&- 
longs, by the ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen Ujat the fulfilment of these obli- 
galious, in tho mauuer I have suggested, would work a 
very perceptible change in the whole fabric of society. 
It would chock the eager desire of accumulation, ro? 
press the ardor of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst J 
for selfish gratification. But it would render a famil7|1 
in trutli, a sacieti/. It would bring back parents ang[^ 
children to tlie relations to each other which God has 
established. It would restore to home a meaning, and 
to the pleasures of Iiomo a reality, which they are in 
danger of losing altogether. Forsaking the shadow of 
happiness, we should find the substance. Instead of a 
continual round of physical excitation, and the cease- 
less ptirsuit of pleasures which, as every one confeesee, 
end in ennui and disappointment, we should secure 



of which previously we could have had no conceptioQi! I 
The Rights of Paeents, \ 

The right of the parent over the child is, of coura^^ 
commensurate with his duties. If he be under obUga-^ 
tion to educate bis child in such manner as he supr 
poses will most conduce to the child's happiuess an4 
the welfare of society, ho has, from necessity, the right 
to control the child in everything necessary to the ful- 
filment of this obligation. The only limits imposed 
are, that he exert this control no further than is ne- 
cessary to the fulfilment of his obligation, and that he 
exert it with tlie intention for which it was conferred. 
Wiiile he discharges his parental duties within these 
limits, ho is, by tho law of God, exempt from interfer- 
ence, both from the individual and from society. 
Of the duration of this obliffation and this ri^ht. 
1. lu infancy the control of tho parest pvej tb^ 
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sod without ^^^^M 
lajority, and hu I 



child is absolute ; that is, it is exercised t 
respect whatever to the wishes of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, i 
assumed the respoitsihility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease al- 
together. 

The time of majority is fixed in most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, 
an individual beconies of ago when lie has completed 
his twenty-first year. The law therefore settles the 
rights and obligations of the parties, bo fai' as civil so- 
ciety is concerned, but does not pretend to decide upon 
the moral i-elatious of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one pe- 
riod aro ahsoluto, and at another cease altogether, it is 
reasonable to infer that the control of the parent should 
be exercised on more and more liberal principles, that 
a wider and wider discretion should be allowed to the 
child, and that Ins feehng and predilections should be 
more and more consulted as he grows older ; so that, 
when ho comes to act for himself, he may have become 
prepared for the responsibility which he assumes by aa 
extensive an experience as the nature of the case 
admits. 

4. Hence I think that a parent is bound to consult 
the wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, when- 
ever this can be done inuoeently ; and also to vary his 
modes of enforcing authority, so as to adapt them to 
the motives of which the increasing intellect of the 
child is susceptible. While it is true that the treat- 
ment proper for a young man would ruin a child, it 
is eqvially true that the treatment proper for a child 
might very possibly ruha a young man. The right of 
control, however, still rests witli tho parent, and the 
duty of obedience still is imposed upon the cliild. The 
parent is merely hound to exercise it in a manner suited 
to the nature of tho being over whom it is to be exerted. 

Tho authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately from the parent. lie, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in loco parentis. Hence tha 
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relaUoa between him and tlie pupil is analogous to tliat 
between parent and child ; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor 
is to command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. 
The right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, 
aa I before stated when speaking of the pai'ent, for the 
pupil's benefit. For the exercise of it he is responsi- 
ble to the parent, whose professional agent he is. He 
must use his own best skill and judgment in goTerniug 
and teaching his pupil. If ho and the parent cannot 
agree, the connection must be dissolved. But, as he is 
a professional agent, he must use his own intellect and 
skill in the exercise of his own profession, and in the 
use of it he is to be interfered with by no one. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAW OF CHILDEEN. 



L 



I SHALL consider in tins cliapter the duties and tha 
rights of children, and their duration. 

The Duties or Children. 

I. Obedience. By this I mean that the relation be- 
tween parent and child ohhges the latter fo conform to 
the will of the former because it is Ids will, aside from 
the consideration that what is required seems to the 
child best or wisest. The only limitation to this rule 
is the limitation of conscience. A parent lias no right 
to require a child to do what it heliovea to be wrong ; 
and a child is under no obligation, in such a case, to 
obey the commands of a parent. The child must obey 
God, and meekly suffer the consequences. It has even, 
in this caste, no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The design of tho whole domestto constitution 
would be fi-ustrated without it. This design, from what 
has been already remarked, is to enable the child to 
avail Itself of the wisdom, knowledge, and experience 
of the parent, and also of that affection which prompts 
the parent to employ all these for the well-being of the 
child. But of these advantages the child can never 
avail himself, unless he yield obedience to the parent's 
authority, until he have acquired that age and experi- 
ence which are necessary to enable him to direct and 
to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made appar- 
ent by the precepts of the holy Scriptures. 

Exodua xz. 12 : " Honor thy father and thy mother, 
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tliiit thy days may be long in the land wliicli the Lord 
thy God giTeth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks 
(Eph, vi, 2, 3), is the only commandment in the dec- 
alogue to which a special promise is annexed. 

Ill the Book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently 
inculcated than this ; and of no one are the consequen* 
ees of obedjenco and disobedience more fully set forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen. 

Proverbs i. 8, 9 : " My son, keep the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mothjsr. 
They shall be an ornament of grace [that is, a graceful 
ornament] unto thy head, and chains about tby neck." 

Proverbs ti. 20 : " Keep thy father's commandment, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii. 1: "A wise son heareth his fatlier's 
iastructions, but a scorner heareth not rebuke," 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament. 

Ephesians vi. 1 : " Cliildren, ob^ your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right." The meaning of the phrase, 
" in the Lord," I suppose to .be, in accordance with the 
will of tlie Lord, , 

From such passives as these — and I have selected only 
a very few from a great number that might have been 
quoted — we learn, 1. That the holy Scriptures plainly 
Inculcate obedience to parents as a conuuand of God. 
He who is guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not 
merely the command of man, but that also of God. 
And it is, therefore, our duty always to urge it, and to 
exact it, mainly on this ground, 

2. That they consider obedience to parents as no in 
dication of meanness and scrvJlityj but, on the con 
trary, as the most honorable and delightful exhibition 
of character that can be manifested by the young. It 
is a graceful ornament, which confers additional beauty 
upon that wliich was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of tliis commandment exposes 
the transgressor to special and peculiar judgments. 
And, even without the light of revelation, I think thai 
the observation of every one must convince him thai 
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the curse of God rests heavily upou filial disobedience, 
and that liis peculiar blessiug Collows filial obedience. 
And, indeed, what can be a surer indication of futura 
profligacy and ruin than that turbulent impatience of 
restraint which leads a youth to follow the headlong 
impulses of passion m preference to the counsels of age 
and esperience, ovon when conveyed in the language of 
tender and disinterested affection ? 

n. Another duty of children to parents is reverence. 
This is implied in the commandment, "flbnor thy father 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct 
and those sentimeuts which are due from an inferior to 
a superior. The parent is the superior, and the child 
the inferior, by virtue of the relation which God him- 
self has established. Whatever may be the rank or the 
attainments of the child, and how much soever they 
may be superior to those of the parent, these can never 
abrogate the previous relation which God has established. 
The child is bouwi to show deference to the parent 
whenever it is possible, to evince that he considers him 
his superior, and to perform for huu services which he 
would perform for no other person. And let it always 
bo remembered that in this there is nothing degrading, 
but everything honorable. No more ennobling and dig- 
nified trait of character can be exhibited than that of 
universal and profoimd fihal respect. The same prin- 
ciple, carried out, would teach us universal and tender 
respect for old age, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

in. Another duty of children \s filial affection, or the 
peculiar affection due from a child to a parent because 
keisapareni. A parent maybe entitled to our love 
because he is a man, or because ho is such a man, — that 
is, possessing such excellencies of character, — but, bo- 
sidea all this, and aside from it all, he is entitled to our 
affection on account of the relation in which he stands 
to us. Tliis imposes upon us the duty not only of hiding 
his foibles, of covering Ms defects, of shielding him from 
misfortune, and of seeking his happiness by what means 
loever Providence has placed in our power, but also of 
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performing all this, aiid all the other duties of which 
wu have spoken, from love to him because he is our 
parent, — a iovo which shaU render such services not 
a burden, but a pleasure, under v^hat circumstances 
soever it may bo our duty to render them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support bis 
parent in old age. That mau would deserve the repu- 
tation of a monster who would not cheerfully deny 
himself in order to bo able to minister to the comforts 
of the declining years of his parent. 

The KiGirrs op Childiiek. 

1, Children have a right to maintenance, and, as haa 
been remarked before, a mahitenance corresponding to 
the circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will 
exert bis authority, not for his own advantage, nor from 
caprice, but for the good of the child, according to his 
best judgment. If the parent act othervrise, he violates 
his duty to hia cbQdren and to God. This, however, iu 
no manner liberates the child from his obUgations to his 
parent. These remain m full force, the same as before. 
The wrong of one party is no excuse for wroiig iu the 
other. It is the child's misfortune, but it can never be 
alleviated by domestic strife, and still less by filial diso- 
bedience and ingratitude. 

0/ the duration of these rights and obligations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey the 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilage ; 
that is, BO long as the parent is responsible for bis con- 
duct, and he is dependentupon his parent. This period, 
so far as society is concerned, as has been remarked, is 
fixed, in most countries, by statute. Sometimes, by the 
consent of both parties, it ceases before that period ; at 
other times, it continues beyond it. With the termina- 
tion of minority, let it occur when it will, the duty_of 
obedience ceases. After this, bovrever, the advice of the 
parent is entitled to more deference and respect than 
that of any other person ; but, as the individual now 
acts upon his own responsibility, it is only advice, sinca 
it has ceased to be authoritative. 
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2- Tlie coHscieni:e of a child becoinea capable of delibi 
erate decisiou long before its period of pupilage ceases, 
■Wheaever tliis decisioa is liiii'ly and houestiy expressed, 
the pai'eiit ought uot to interfere with it. It is his duty 
to strive to convince his child, if he think it -to be m 
error ; but, if he cannot succeed in producing couvio 
tion, he must leave the child, like any other human 
being, to obey God in the manner it thinks will be most 
acceptable to him. 

3. The obligation of respect and affection for parents 
never ceases, but ratlier increases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capable of more 
disinterested ajfection, and of tiie manifestation of more 
delicate respect ; and as the pareut grows older, ha 
feels more sensibly the need of attention j and his hap- 
piness is more decidedly dependent upon it. As we 
Uicrease in years, it should, therefore, be our mors 
assiduous endeavor to make a suitable return to our 
parents for their kuidncss bestowed upon us in infancy 
and youth, and to manifest, by unremitting attention 
and delicate and heartfelt affection, our repentance for 
tliose act:^ of thoughtlessness and waywardness whicli 
formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligatiout 
ot the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident 
to need any extended illustration. The notion that a 
family is a society, and that a society must be governed, 
and that the right and the duty of governing this soci- 
ety rest with the parent, seems to be vanishing from the 
.minds of men. In the place of it, it seems to bo th? 
prevalent opinion that children may grow up as they 
please, and that the exertion of parental restraint is an 
infringement upon the personal liberty of the child. 
But all this will not abrogate the law of God, nor will 
it avert the punishments which ho has connected indis- 
fiolubly with disobedience. The parent who neglects 
bis duty to his children is sowing thickly for himself 
and for them the seeds of Ins future misery. Ho who 
is accustoming liis children to habits of thoughtless car 
riw aad recldeM expenditttre, and who stupidly g] 
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at tliG eljullitioiis of jouthfnl passion and the indulgence 
in fasliioiiable vico as indications of a manly spirit, 
needs no propliet to foretell that, unless tlie dissoluto- 
ness of his family leave him early childlesa, his gray- 
hairs will be broiight down with sorrow to tiia grave, 

I remarked, at the close of the last chapter, tliat the 
duty of instructors Was analogous to that of parents, 
and that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially 
parental. It is proper here to add, that a pupil stands 
to his instructor in a relation essentially filial. His 
duty is obedience : first to his parent ; and, secondly, to 
the professional agent to whom ho has been Committed 
by his parent. The equals, in this relation, are the 
parent and tho instructor : to both of tlicm is the pupil 
the inferior ; and to both is ho under the obligation of 
obedience, respect, and reyerence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the . 
duty of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of tlie 
pupil to render it. It wonld, be yery easy to show that 
on the fulfilment of this duty on the part of tho instructor 
the interests of education and the welfare of the young 
vitally depend. Without discipline there can be formed 
no valuable habit. Without it, when young parsons 
are congregated together, far away from the restraints 
of domestic society, exposed to the allurements of ever- 
present temptation, and excited by the stimulus of 
youthful passion, every vicious habit must be cultivated. 
The young man may applaud the negligent and pusil- 
lanimous instructor; but when that man, no longer 
young, suffers the result of that neglect and pusilla- 
nimity, it is well if a better spirit have taught him to 
mention the name of that instructor without jitter 
execration. < 

In coUogES and holls, In ancionl days, I 

There {twBlt a ahi^b called DiscIpUno : I 

Bib ey was meek and gentle, and a snttia I 

Flayed on Ms lijis; and !□ his speech wiu heard I 

Paternal sweetncsa, dignity, and lova. I 

The occnpation dearest to hia heart I 

Was la cnojtirage goodness. Lenrning (^w I 

BeDSBtb his con, a thriTing, vigorous plane I 
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Tlia mind vas well inromied, Ibo paasiona bdd 

SubordiiiBie, and diligonce woi cboica. 

If e'er It cliauced, us sometimos cliiiDca it miut, 

TliaC one, among go maoy, overleaped 

The limits of coqCtdI, hia gentle eye 

Grew Blcro, and darted a eerere retialte. 

Bisfrown was riill or (error, ondliis voice 

Sbook tbB delinqaent with sucb Qca of awe 

As left him not till penitence had won 

Lost favor back again, and closod the broach. 

Bat Disi:ipliDe at length, 
O'crlooked and nncmplojed, grow eick, aod died. 
Then etadj laQjpii6licd, emulation slept. 
And virtae lied. The schoola becamo a scons 
Of BOlomn farce, where ignorance la stilts. 
His cap well lined with logic not bis own, 
WiQi parrot tongue performed the scholajr'a part, 
Froceediug soon a graduated dunce. 
What was learned, 
If aught was learned In childbood, is forgot; • 
And such expense as pinches pareats bltte, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love. 
Is Bqnandered in pursuit of idle eporti 
And Tidoiu pleasures. 



CLASS IIL 

DUTIES TO MAN AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETT. 

To this class belong the duties of magistrates and cit- 
izens. As these, however, would be but imperfectly 
understood without a knowledge of the nature of civil 
society, and of the relations subsisting between society 
and the individual, it will be necessary to consider 
these latter before entering upon the former. I shall, 
therefore, attempt to explain, first, The Nature and 
Limitations of Civil Society ; secondly. Government^ or 
the Manner in which the Obligations of Society are Dis-* 
charged; thirdly. The I>uties of Magistrates ; fourthly, 
Uie Duties of Citizens. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF crviL SOCIETr. 

As civil society is a somewhat complicated conception, 
it may be useful, iu the first iilace, to consider the na- 
ture of a society in its simplest form. This chapter will 
therefore be divided into two sections. Tlie first treats 
of the constitution of a simple society; the second, of 
the coTistitulion of civil society. 



SECTION I. 



? A SIMPLE BOCIEir. 



I. Of the nature of a simple society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar form 
of contract, entered into between each several individual 
for min g the Society on the one part, and all the other 
memliers of the society on the other part. Each party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and 
puts itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence we 
see that conscience, or the power of recognizing moral 
obligation, is, in the very nature of things, essential to 
the existence of a society. Without it, a society could 
not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any other, respects those things, 
and those things only, in -which the parties have thus 
bound themselves to each other. As the individual is 
under no obligation to belong to the society, but the 
obligation is purely voluntary, ho is bound in no other 
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manner, ana for no other purpose, than those in and ■ 
for which he has bound himself. lu all other respects 
he is as free us he was before. 

8, Inasmuch as the formation of a society iavolvca 
the idea of a moral obligation, each party is under 
moral obligation to fulfil its part of the contract. The 
society is bound to do what it has promised to every j 
individual, and every individual is bound to do what he j 
has promised to the society. If either party cease to j 
do this, the compact, like any other mutual contract, in 
dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is m all respects, ! 
excepting those in which ho has bound himself, as free 
as he was before, the society has no right to impose 
upon the individual any other obligation tlian those 
under which he has placed himself. For, as he has 
come under no such obligation to them, they have no 
more control over him than any other men. And, as 
their whole power is limited to that which has been 
conferred upon them by individuals, beyond this limit 
they arc no society ; they have no power ; their act is 
really out of the society, and is, of course, binding 
upon no member of the society any more than upon 
any other man. [ 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon I 
the same terms, — that is, as every one comes under the I 
same obligations to tho society, and the society comes I 
under tho same obligations to him, — they are, by cons&- ! 
quence, so far as the society is concerned, all equals or | 
fellows. All have equal rights, and all are subject to j 
the same obligations. | 

G. That which defines the obligations under which i 
the individual and the society have come, in respect to 
each other, is called the constitution of the society. It 
is intended to express the object of the association, and 
the manner in which that object is to bo accomplished ; 
that is to say, it declares what the individual promises 
to do for tho society, what the society promises to do 
for the individual, and tho object for which this associ- 
ation between the parties is formed. 
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7. As the union of individuals in this manner is vol- 
nntary, every member naturally has a right to dissolve 
the connection when ho pleases ; and the society have 
also a corresponding right. As, however, this would 
frequently expose both parties to inconvenience, it is 
common in the articles of the constitution, or the form 
of compact, to specify on what terms this may be done. 
When this part of the agreement has thus been entered 
into, it of course becomes as binding as any other part 
of it. 

II. Of the manner in whicJi rv-ch a society shall be 
governed. 

The object of any such association is to do some- 
thing. But it is obvious that they can act only on one 
of three suppositions : by unanimity, by a minority, or 
by a majority. To expect unanimity in the opinions of 
- a being so diversified ui character as man, is frivolous. 
To suspend the operation of many upon the decisions 
of one, is manifestly unjust, would be subversive of the 
whole object of the association, and would render the 
whole society more inefficient than the separate indi- 
viduals of which it is composed. To suppose a society 
to be governed by a minority would be to suppose a 
less number of equals always superior in wisdom and 
goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that every society must of necessity 
be governed by a majority. 

in. 0/ the limits within which the power of the 
majority is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and esclusively from the so- 
ciety, and of course it can have no power beyond, or 
diverse from, that of the society itself. Now, as the 
power of the society is limited by the concessions made 
by each individual respectively, and is bound by its 
obligations to each individnal, the power of the majority 
is manifestly restricted witliin precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right 
to do anything which the individuals forming the socie^ 
have not authorized the society to do, " 
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1. They have no right to change the object of the 
society. If this he changed, another society is formed, 
and the individual members are, as at first, at liherty 
to unite with it or not. 

2. They have no right to do anything beyond, or 
different from, the object of tlie society. The reasons 
are the samo aa in tlie former instance. 

3. Nor have tliey a right to do anything in a manner 
different from that to wliich the members, upon enter- 
ing the society, agreed. Tlio manner sot forth in the 
constitution was that by which tlie individuals bound 
themselves, and thoy are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they a right to do anything which vio- 
lates the principle of the entire social equality of the 
members. As all subjected themselves equally to the 
same rules, any act wliich supposes a difference gf right 
is at variance with the fundamental principle of the 
compact. 

And hence, from the nature of the compact, it is ob- 
vious that, whilo a majority act within the limits of 
the authority thus delegated to them, the individual is 
under a moral obligation to obey their decisions ; for 
ho has voluutarily placed himself under such obligation, 
and he is bound to fulfil it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is hound to fulfil 
to tho individual the contract which they have formed 
with him, and to carry forward the object of the asso- 
ciation in the manner and in the spirit of the contract 
entered into. Nor is this a mjre matter of form or of 
expediency : it is a matter of moral obligation, volun- 
tarily entered into ; and it is as binding as any other 
contract formed under any other circumstances. 

And again, if the society or tiie majority act in vio- 
lation of these engagements, or if they do anything not 
committed to them by the individual, such act is not 
binding upon any member ; and he is under no more 
obligation to be governed by it than ho would be if it 
were done by any other persons, or if not done at all. 

If tlieso principles be correct, they will, I thuik, 
thr!)w some I'ght upon the question of the durability 
29* 
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of corporations. A corporation is a society established 
for certain pnrposes, wliich are to be executed in a cer- 
tain maimer. He who joins it,joina it under these con- 
ditious ; and the wliolo power of the society consists in 
power to do these tilings in tliis manner. If they do 
anything else, they, when doing it, are not this society, 
but some other. Aud of coui'se those, whetlier tlie 
minority or the majority, who act according to tlie ori- 
ginal compact, are the society ; and the others, whether 
more or less, are something else. The act of incorpo- 
ration is governed by tho same principles. It renders 
the persons so associated a body politic, and recognized 
in law, but it does not interfere with the original prin- 
ciples of such an association. Tho corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere 
to the original agreement; and any act declarhig auy- 
thuig else to bo the society is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society is tlicn, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; but they are not 
another of course, nor can they bo such until they form 
another organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under 
the original association, and for tho promotion of its 
objects, and the whole society, or a majority of them, 
have changed its objects. I answer, If a part stiU re- 
main, and prosecute the original object, they are the 
society ; and tho others, by changing tho object, have 
ceased to be the society. Tlio right of property vests 
with those who adhere to the original constitution. If 
all have changed the object, tho society is dissolved, 
and an ownership, so far as tho property is concerned, 
ceases. It therefore either belongs to the public, or 
reverts to tho heirs at law. A company of men united 
for another object, though retaining the same name, 
have no more right to inherit it than any otlier citizens. 
The right of a legislature to givo it to them by special 
act is even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and 
such grant, being beyond the power conceded to the 
legislator, seems to me to be null and void. 



OF A SIMPLE SOtaETT. 

The principles of tliis section seem to me to demand , 
the special altentiou of tliose who are at present en- 
gaged in conducting the business of Toluntary associa^ I 
tions. It should always bo remembered that he who 
joins a voluntary association, joins it for a specified ob- 
ject, and for no other. The association itself has one 
object, and no other. This object, and the manner in 
■which it is to bo accomplished, ought to be plainly set 
forth in the constitution. Now, when a majority at- 
tempt to do anything not comprehended within thia 
object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance with 
that prescribed, they violate the fundamental article of 
the compact, and the society is virtually dissolved. 
And agamst such infraction of right it is the duty of 
the individual to protest; and if it be persisted in, it is 
his duty to withdraw. Aoid it seems to me that, other- 
wise, the whole benefit of voluntary associations will be 
lost ; and if the whole society do it, the society is 
changed, and it is changed in no manner the less be- 
cause its original namo is retained. If the c 
such associations be not restricted, their ; 
complication will render them unmanageable by any 
form of agency. If an individual, when be unites with 
others for one object, knows not for how many objects, 
nor for what modes of accomplisliing them, he shall be 
held responsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent 
enterprise ? And if masses of men may bo thus asso- , 
ciated in every part of a country for one professed 
object, and tUs object may bo modified, changed, or 
eseeeded, according to the will of an accidental ma- 
jority, voluntary associations will very soon be trans- 
formed into the tools of intriguing and ambitious m 
uid will tlius become a curse instead of a blessing. 
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W In order the more clearly to understand this Bulgect, 

I we shall, in tlio first place, treat of society in distinction 

■ from governmenl. It may exist without government. 

P Government is merely tho instrument by which it ac- 

complishes its purposes. Government is the agerU, 
society ia the principal. 

In presenting this suhject, we shall commence with 
the axiom, which we have already frequently considered, 
namely, Every man has a right to himself. That is, 
every man has a right to his own body, and to his fac- 
oltiea both of body and mind ; he is at liberty to use 
them as he will, subject only to his responsibility to 
God. Within this limitation, he may use them as he 
will, and for using them in any particular way he 
need give no other reason tJian that such is his choice. 
As this right is universal, and belongs just as much to 
my neighbor as to myself, my right over my own means 
of happiness, therefore, forbids me from interfering with 
the means of happiness bestowed upon another. Over 
my own faculties, and the means of happiness which 
they present, I am supreme ; beyond these I have no 
right whatever. 

The use of our faculties within the above limit pro- 
duces results. To these results the individual also has 
a right. The man who, ou unoccupied land, produces a 
crop of corn, has a right to that corn. It is the joint 
product of his labor and the powers of the soil. His 
own labor enters into every particle of it. It is his as 
truly as his faculties themselves, and ho has a right to 
"spose of it as he will. 

2, But every man lias the physical power in some 
way or other to violate the rights of his neighbor. Ho 
may deprive him of life ; ho may reduce him to subjac- 
tion to liis will; he may seize upon his property by force. 
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or i)r&<nire it by stealth, and in a thousand ways may 
violate the rights whicli have been coufcrred on him by 
the Creator. And, unfortunately, it is found to be the 
fact that men liave the disposition m various degrees 
thus to uijuro each other ; not that they love injury /or 
itself, but choose injury of another only when it is ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of their unrestrained 
desires. When they have no personal desire to gratify, 
conscience teaclies them to disapprove of injustice, and 
condemn the evil-doer. 

8. Under these circumstances, the individual can pro- 
tect himself from injury, or redress the injuries which 
ho has suffered, by nothing but his own phyt-icai power. 
Bnt this is manifestly insufficient. Ho who was able 
at first to violate right, has commonly the power to 
violate it again, and to resist with effect the claims of 
the injured party. Should every one attempt by hia 
own arm to redress his wrongs, or protect his rights, 
the world would present a scene of nothing but intol- 
erable strife. And the strife would bo commonly fruit- 
less, for power is as hkely to be united with wrong as 1 
with right. The contest would, therefore, have no ' 
tendency to the establialmient of justice. But tlus is 
not all. It is impossible for %is to redress our own 
grievances without awakening in ourselves the spirit 
of revenge. Viudictiveuess only increases wrong, and 
renders the injurious person the injured. Thus is laid 
the foundation of contention, growing into interminable 
wrong and unappeasable malice. Such a condition of 
human beings would be nothing else than universal 

4, How then can justice be administered? Howean 
right be protected and injury redressed ? I answer, 
Provision is made for this in the social nature of man. 
Every man is so created as inslijiciively to commit to 
the communily of his fellow-men the protection of kit 
rights and the redress of his wrongs; and his fellow- 
men, on the other hand, instinctively assume this au- 
thority. They feel that they assiime it innocently ; nay 
more, they feel guilty if tlicy do not exert it. Eveiy 
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man feels that ho stands in this relation to society, and 
society feels that it stands in the corresponding relation 
to him. In this manner is the society of human beings 
established. 

The human being thus surrenders the right to re- 
dress his wrongs and to protect liis rights by the prowess 
of his own arm, and, receives in return the power of the 
whole community to do this for him. Instead of meas- 
uring redress by his own exasperated feelings, redress 
. is administered by those who have no personal interest 
in the matter, and to whose decision the injurious per- 
Bon feels himself instinctively bound to submit. More 
than this, the Christian religion imposes upon us sub- 
jection to the civil power, as a matter of moral duty, 
on the ground that society is an ordinance of God. 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ; for 
there is no power hut o*' God ; the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God. Wlierefore we 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but for con- 
BCience' sake " (Kom. xiii. 1, 2, 5). 

5. The formation of a society on the principles stated 
above depends neither upon organization nor number; it 
exists wherever human beings exist. As soon as they 
associate together, and form a community by themselves, 
they form a society on these principles, each individual 
surrendering himself to the whole, and the whole as- 
suming the care of each individual. Thus, we have 
heard of a case in which a company was crossing the 
wilderness of the West, and who, when far beyond the 
confines of civilization, found that one of their number 
had been murdered by a fcUow-traveller. They paused 
in their journey, all feeling that their first duty was to 
do justice. They arrested the suspected person, ap- 
pointed a jury to examine the evidence and render a 
ferdii;t accordingly. It was done immediately. The 
man was found guilty of murder, and was executed 
accordingly. They then proceeded on their journey. 

Or, again. During one of the British expeditions to 
Qie polar regions. Dr. lijchardson, the surgeon of tha 
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company, found himself in the depths of the wilderness, 
accompanied only hy a midshipman, a sailor, and an 
Indian guide. The temper of the Indian had for some 
time been far from satisfactory; when, on one occasioD, 
upon the retuni of Dr. Richardson aud the sailor to the 
tent after an absence of some hours, they found the 
midshipman dead. He had been shot, and the Indian 
declared that he had shot himself. 

Dr. Richardson and the sailor formed the only society 
within, perhaps, a circuit of a thousand miles. Tliey 
proceeded to perform tlie functions of society in the case 
before them. They examined the body. It had been 
shot in the back, in a manner that showed that death 
by suicide was impossible. The Indian was evidently 
tliQvmurderer, and justly condemned to die. The sailor 
offered to be the executioner ; but Dr. Richardson, as ' 
the superior officer, considered that the duty devolved 
on himself. He, therefore, as soon as the Indian en- j 
tered the tent, shot him, himself. 

I think that while we all regret the necessity for these 
acts, we approve of the acts themselves. We believe 
tliat the executioners did not transcend their rightful 
authority. They acted innocently. They did no more 
than perform a deed of justice, and they acted from 
a stern conviction of duty. These were evidently 
the sentiments of Dr. Richardson, for he has related the 
transaction, with all its particulars, in bis report of the 
expedition. I think that the common conscience of 
humanity acquits him of all blame in the occurrence. 

6. It will bo seen, from what has been said, that eoci- I 
ety C(mfers no right upon any man ; it only secures to 
him the enjoyment of rights already bestowed upon him 
hy the Creator. The Creator who bestowed them baa 
secured them to him by the constitution under which 
man was created. That society best fulfils its office 
which most perfectly protects the rights and redresses 
the wrongs of every individual, and where every indi- 
vidual confides these duties wholly to society. 

Hence we see the error of the notion, sometimes en- ; 
tertflioed, that property, naj , that even right aud wron^ I 
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are merely tlio creatures of Bociety. I know that men 

may declare that they will punish or reward particular 
actions, but this makes the actions neither right nor 
wrong. They may protect mo in the enjoyment of my 
property, but they cannot make that my property 
which was not mine before they took action on the 
Bubjcet. 

7. Inasmuch as every man has been created a con- 
stituent member of society, every man has a right to it- 
He may differ from the community in which ho lives in 
various respects, and may hold opinions quite dissimilar 
from theirs ; but, so long as lie violates no right, he is 
entitled to all the privileges of tlie social state. His 
person and his property are under the protection of the 
community. He may be a foreigner, alono and friend- 
less, yet society covers all his rights as a man under the 
shield of her protection. The infant of a day old is 
watched over and protected by the same benevolent 
power, and no man may lay upon it an unkind hand 
without exposing himself to the penalty of the laws 
which society has enacted for the protection of every 
individual. 

Hence wo see the error of those who suppose that any 
company of men who choose to organize a society for 
themselves, and who even may settle in the wilderness 
for this purpose, have a right to organize it upon such 
principles as they please. They have no right to form 
a society in violation of the social laws of man. God 
evidently intended that man should live in society, and 
of this right he cannot be deprived unless he violates 
Bome social law. His opinions and practices may differ 
from ours; but if he commits no injury, his right to the 
privileges of his social nature remains intact. It is not 
enough for us to say, if he does not agree witli ua, let 
him form some other society for himself. He has a 
right to this society, and so long as he interferes with 
the riglfts of no one, he is as free of this society as aq^ 
other man. 

It was in this respect, I suppose, that our Puritan 
forefathers erred. They came to this land, inhabited 
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only by ■wandering savages, desiring freedom to worsliip 
God ; and in establishing llio foundations of their or- 
ganization, assumed the authority to punish by banish- 
ment, or even by death, all those who differed from 
them in wiiat they considered important religious opin- 
ions. They believed in their own right to worship God 
according to tbo dictates of their own consciences, but 
they did not allow this to be the common right of all 
men. Hence arose the banishment of Eoger Williams, 
tho severe treatment of Baptists, the execution of 
Quakers, and the harsh measures dealt out to dissentients 
from their o,wn religious belief. A true conception of 
the nature of religious liberty would have taught them 
that the right which they so nobly claimed for them- 
selves was equally the right of everp hwnan being. 

8. Wo see, from what has been stated, that a vast 
difference exists between civil society and tho voluntary 
societies and associations existing among men. Men 
belong to a voluntary society, because they choose to 
unite with it ; they select tho object which they wish to 
accomplish ; they adopt such means as they suppose will 
advance their purposes ; they continue united as long 
as they see fit ; and any member dissolves bis connection 
with tho society as he will, or they may all agree to 
abolish tho society altogether. 

On the contrary, it is not a matter of choice whether 
a man will or will not be a member of civil society. 
He becomes a member of it as soon as ho begins to livo, 
and society at once bestows upon him the full benefit 
of its protection. That protection he needs every mo- 
ment of his life. This protection, which others afford 
to him, ho is under obligations to unite in affording to 
others. He cannot free himself from his obligation, 
nor live without the protection of society. It is an 
influence which, like the atmosphere, surrounds him 
everywhere and always, and ho can no more dissever 
himself from it than he can ccaso to breathe. 

But it may be said that societies may err, as well as 
mdividuals, and may impose unjust restrictious upon 
its members, or may oven interfere with their obliga^ 
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tions to God, This is true ; and the question arises, 
What then is to be doue ? We see at once that the 
attempt is hopeless for the individual, by force, to over- 
come the power of societj. Ho has tho right to exhibit 
what he helieves to be the truth before men, and g^in 
as many converts to his opinions as Iio can. If lio suo* 
ceed iu changing the opinions of his fellow-citizens, they 
wiU agree with him, and the variance between tho parties 
will cease. If he, however, is unablo to do this, and 
cannot contend by force, what then shall he do ? I see 
no other course open for him than to do whatever he 
believes to be right, dispassionately and boldly, and 
suffer the couscf[uenccs. These may bo suffering even 
to martyrdom ; but if he suffer in the cause of right, be 
may in this manner do more to change tho mmds of 
men than by tlie most convincing argument. Persecu- 
tioQ is apt to react powerfully upon the persecutor. Thus 
it was said in early days, " The blood of tho martyrs was 
the seed of the church." It is from just such martyr- 
doms that the greatest and most important improvements 
in society have originated. 

9. This relation of tho individual to society is the 
foundation of some of the most interesting affections in 
our nature. As society is thus the source of innumer- 
able blessings, we look up to it with gratitude, venei^ 
ation, and love. It is to us a sort of parent, to whom 
we owe a vast debt of filial obedience. We all know 
the special regard in which we hold a neighbor, a towns- 
man, a fellow-citizen of oar state, or of the United 
States. Thus is formed the affection of patriotism, or 
love of country, one of the most ennobling virtues that 
can adorn our character. It is thus tliat wo joyfully 
suffer the loss of all things, even life itself, for our 
native land ; and tho sentiment has for twenty centuries 
thrilled the hearts of thousands, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria rnoH. This particiilar form of love of society 
gives us victory over the love of self, and raises us to 
tlio dignity not only of intelligent, hut of social and 
moral beings. 

10. Prom tJiJB iust and proper lovo of society, it not 
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unnaturally follows tliat wo aro disposed to conce>] 
to it other forms of authority. Somo of theKe tend lu 
good, others to evil. Thus, xmiversal education is an 
uudouhted blessing, and it can best be secured by con- 
fiding it to the public charge. The control of socioty 
over the labor of tho individual, over his religious opin- 
ions, over liis personal expenses, and over various other 
innocent acts, can work nothing but e-vil. Hence, in 
respect to the claims of society, an important distinc- 
tion is to be taken. Society, without asking the consent 
of tho individual, may properly tax him for his propor- 
tionate share of all the necessary expenses of the gov- 
ernment. All that the citizen can rightfully claim ia 
that no more than his proportionate part be demanded. 
A government can demand money for no other purpose, 
unless tho authority to do so has been conferred ou it 
by society. It is not BuEBcient for tlie majority to be- 
lieve the object to be wise or benevolent: the question, 
first of all, is, has power been conferred on them to act 
in tlio premises? Thus, it may be supposed that tha 
good order of society requires that churches bo built 
and ministers of religion supported by law. AH this 
would avail nothing until it first be shown that tha 
power to support rchgion by law had been conferred by 
the people themselves on their legislators. Until tha 
article of the constitution be shown by which tliia 
power is conferred, all such acts are usurpation and 
tyranny. 
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We havQ thus far treated merely of tho constitution 
ami obligations of society, and of the obligations Jjence 
devolving upon each, Tiicse obligations arc to protect 
tho individual from infractions of tho law of reciprocity, 
and to redress his wrongs if he have been injui'ed. 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis- 
charged by the wliolo of society as a body. If a man 
steal from bis neighbor, tho whole community cannot 
leave their occupations to detect, to try, and to punish 
the tbief. Or, if a law is to bo enacted respecting the 
punishment of theft, it cannot bo done by tlio whole 
community, but must of necessity be intrusted to delo- 
gatcs. On tho principle of division of labor, it is man- 
ifest that this service wiU bo both more cheaply and 
more perfectly done by those who devote themselves to 
it, than by those who are for the greater part of the 
time engaged in other occupations. 

Now, I suppose a government to be that system of 
delegated agencies by which these obligations of society 
to the individual are fulfilled. 

And, moreover, as every society may liave various 
engagements to form with other independent societies, 
it is convenient, in general, that tins business should bo 
transacted by this same system of agencies. These two 
offices of government, though gcucrally united, are in 
their nature distinct. Thus we see, in our own country, 
tho State governments are, to a considerable degree, 
intrusted with the first, while a part of the former, and 
all the latter power, vest m the General government. 
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A government thus understood is naturally divided 
into three parts. 

1. An indiyidual may from ignorance violate the 
rights of his neighbor, aud thus innocently expose him- 
Belf to punishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's 
rights maliciously, and justly merit punishment, a pun- 
ishment may be uiflicted more severe than the nature 
of the case demands. To avoid this, it is necessary 
that the various forms of violation be as clearly as pos- 
sible defined, and also that the penalty be plainly aud 
explicitly attached to each. This is a law. This, as we 
have shown, must bo done by delegates. These dele- 
gates are called a legislature, and the individual mem- 
bers of it are legislators. 

From what wo have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except to execute the 
obligations which society has undertaken to fulfil towards 
the individual. This is all that society has conferred, 
for it is all that society had to confer. 

If legislators assume any power not conferred on them 
by society, or exercise any power conferred, for any 
purpose different from that for which it was conferred, 
they violate right, and are guilty of usurpation. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted ; that is, a crime 
to be defined, and the penaltyto be affixed. It has ref- 
erence to no particular case; for, when enacted, no case 
existed to be aflectcd by it. Suppose, now, an individual 
to be accused of violating this law. Here it is uecos- 
Bary to apply the law to this particular case. In order 
to do this, we must ascertain, first, whether the accused 
did commit the act laid to his charge ; secondly, whether 
the act, if it be proved to have been done, is a violation 
of the law, — that is, whether it come wiihin the descrip- 
tion of actions which the law forbids, — and, thirdly, if 
this be proved, it is necessary f« declare the punishment 
which the law assigns to this particular violation. Thia 
is the judicial branch of the government. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this partic- 
ular case, it is necessary that it be carried into effect, 

30" 
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This devolves upon the third, or the executive branch 
of a government. 

Respecting all of these three branches of government, 
it may bo remarked in general, that they are essentially 
independent of each other ; that each one has its spe- 
cific duties marked out by society, within the sphere of 
■which duties it is responsible to society, and to society 
alone. Nor la this independence at all affected by the 
mode of its appointment. Society may choose a way 
of appointing an agent, but that is by no means a sur- 
render of the claim which it has upon the agent. Thus, 
society may impose upon a legislature or an executive 
the duty of appointiug a judiciary ; but-tho jiidiciary is 
just as much independent of the executive or of the 
legislature as though it were appointed in some other 
way. Society, by conferring upon one branch the ri^ht 
of appointment, has conferred upon it no other right. 
The judge, although appointed by the legislator, is as 
independent of him as the legislator would be if ap- 
pointed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is 
under obligation to perform precisely those duties 
assigned by society, and no other. And hence arises 
the propriety of establishing the tenure of office, in each 
several branch, independently of the other. 

The two first of these departments are frequently 
sub-divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
into two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, 
for the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, 
by representiiig society under different aspects, and thus 
preventing partial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally dinded. Tlio judges 
explain and interpret the law; while it is the province 
I of the jury to ascertain the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes tlie law 
by means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, 
a council is added, for the sake of advice, without whose 
concurrence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental priiiciples of the social 

h compact are expressed, and the respective powers of th^^^ 
i 
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different branches of the government are defined, and 
the mode of their appointment described in a written 
document. Such is tha case in the United States. At 
other times, these principles and customs have grown 
up with the progress of society, and are the deductions 
drawn from, or principles established by, uncontested 
usage. The latter is the case in Great Britain. In 
cither case, such prmciples and practices, whether ex- 
pressed or understood, are called the constitution of s 
eountiy. 

Nations differ widely in the mode of selection tc 
office, and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, 
under some constitutions, the government is wholly 
hereditary. In others it is partly hereditary and partly 
elective. In others it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch 
of the legislature are hereditary ; the other branch of 
the legislature is elective. The judiciary is appointed 
by the executive, though they hold office, except in the 
case of the lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In the United States, the executive and both branches 
'of the legislature are elective. The judiciary is ap- 
pointed by the executive, by and witli the advice and 
consent of the senate. In the State governments the 
mode of appointment is various. 

If it be asked, Which of these is the preferable form 
of government ? the answer, I think, must be condi- 
tional. The best form of government for any people 
IS the best that its present moral and social condition 
renders practicable. A people may be so entirely sur- 
rendered to the influence of passion, and so feebly influr 
enced by moral restraint, that a government which re- 
lied upon moral power could not exist for a day. In 
this case, a subordinate and inferior principle yet re- 
mains, — the principle of fear ; and the only resort is 
to a government of force, or a military despotism. And 
such do wo see to be the fact. An anarchy always ends 
in this form of government. After this has been es- 
tablished, and habits of subordination have been formed, 
while the moral restraints are yet too feeble for self* 
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governmont, a hereditary govertitoent, which addresses 
itself to the imagination, and strengthens itself by the 
influence of domestic connections and established usage, 
may be as good a form as a people can sustain. As 
they advance in intellectual and moral cultivation, it 
may advantageously become more and more elective ; 
and ill a suitable moral condition, it may be wholly so. 
For beings who are willing to govern themselves by 
moral principle, there can be no doubt that a govei'n- 
meat relying upon moral principle is the true form of 
government. There is no reason why a man should be 
oppressed by taxation, and subjected to foar, who is 
willing to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being to do 
right from his own will, than to pay another to force 
him to do right. And yet, as it is better that he should 
do right than wrong, even though he be forced to it, it 
is well that he should pay others to force him, if tliere 
be no other way of insuring his good conduct, God 
has rendered the blessuig of fi'eedom inseparable from 
moral restraint in the individual ; and hence it is vain 
for a people to expect to be free, unless they are first 
willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point that the question of the permar 
ncncy of the present form of government of the United 
States turns. That such a form of government requires, 
of n&cessity, a given amount of virtue in the people, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. If we possess that required 
amount of virtue, or if we can attain to it, the govern- 
ment will stand ; if not, it will fall. Or, if we iiow 
possess that amount of virtue, and do not maintain it, 
the government will fall. There is no self-sustaining 
power in ani/ form of social organization. The only 
self-sustaining power is in individual virtue. And the 
form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, 
by their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, 
under any form of constitution, become essentially free. 
A people surrendered up to their own licentious pas- 
sions must bo held in subjectiou by force ; for evei 
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one will find that force alone can protect him frona his 
neighbors ; and he will submit to be oppressed, if be 
may only be protected. Thus, in the feudal ages, the 
small independent landholders frequently made them- 
selves slaves of one powerful chief, in order to shield 
themselves from the incessant oppression of twenty. 
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From what has been said, the duties of the officers of 
a government may be stated in a few words. 

It will bo remembered that a government derives its 
authority from society, of which it is the agent ; that 
Bociety, and the relations between society and individ- 
uals, are the ordinance of God : of course the officer of 
a government, as tlie organ of society, is bound as such 
by tlie law of God, and is under obligatiou to perfoi-m 
the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And 
hence it makes no difference how the other party to tha 
contract may execute tlieir engagements ; he, as the 
serrant of God, set apart for tliis very thing, is bound, 
nevertheless,, to act precisely according to the principles 
by which God has declared that this relation should be 
governed. 

The officers of a government are Legislative^ Judi- 
cial, and Executive. 

I. 0/ legislative officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand tho 
social principles of man, tho nature of tho relation 
which subsists between the individual and society, and 
the mutual obligations of each. By these are hia 
power and his obligations limited ; and, unless lie thus 
inform himself, he can never know respecting any act, 
whether it be just, or whether it be oppressive. With- 
out such knowledge he can never act with a clear 
conscience, 

2. It is the duty gf a legislator to understand the 
precise nature of the compact which binds together the 
particular society for which he legis-lates. This involve 
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ILe general conditions of tlie social compact, and eoidg- 
ibing more. It geucruUy spcciiies conditions wliich 
tlie ibrmer does not contain, and besides, establislies 
the limit of tlie powers of tlie several brandies of tiie 
gorernmcnt. Ho wlio enters upon the duties of a legis- 
lator without such knowledge, is not only wicked, but 
contemptible. The injury which he inflicts is not on 
an individual, but on an entire community. There 
is probably no method in which mischief is done so 
recklessly, and on so large a scale, as by ignorant and 
thoughtless and wicked legislation. Were these plain 
considerations duly weighed, there would be somewhat 
fewer candidates for legislative office, and a somewhat 
greater deliberation on the part of the people in select- 
ing them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers 
and his obUgations, he is bound to exert his power pre- 
cisely within tlie limits by which it is restricted, and for 
the purposes for which it was conferred, to tlio best of 
his knowledge and ability, and for the best good of the 
whole society. He is bound impartially to carry into 
effect tlio principles of the general and the particulur 
compact, just in those respects in whicli the carrying 
them into effect is committed to him. For the action of 
others he is not responsible, unless he has been made 
so responsible. He is not the organ of a section, or of 
a district, much less of a parti/, but of tho society at 
large. And ho who uses his power for the benefit of a 
section, or of a party, is false to bis duty, to his country, 
and to his God. Ho is engraving his name on tho ad- 
amantme pillar of his country's history, to be gazed 
upon forever as an object of universal detestation. 

4. It is his duty to leave everything else undone. 
From no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, may he overstep the limits of his constitu- 
tional power, either in tho act itself or tho purpose for 
which the act is done. Precisely the power committed 
to him exists, and no other. If he may escrciso one 
power not delegated, lie may exercise another, and ho 
may exercise all ; thus, on principle, he assumes himself 
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to be tho fountain of power: restraint upon encroach- 
ment ceases, and all liberty is henceforth at an end. If 
the powers of a legislator are insufficient to accomphsh 
the purposes of society, inconTeniences will arise. It 
is better that these ehould be endured uutil the ne- 
cessity of some modification be made apparent, than to 
remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, 
and thus remove one inconvenience by taking away tlie 
possibility of ever removing another. 

The only exception to this is wheu an emergency 
arises, for which the constitution has made no provision, 
and which must be met immediately. In such a case, 
the executive may be obliged to act on bis own au- 
thority, submitting his conduct to the approval of his 
fellow-citizens after tho emergency shall have passed. 

II. Of judicial officers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch 
of the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for 
executing a particular part of tho contract which society 
has made with the individual. As I have said before, 
it matters not how be is appointed : as soon as ho is 
appointed, be is the agent of society, and of society 
alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legis- 
lator, is bound by the principles of tiie social contract, 
and by those of the particular civil compact of the so- 
ciety in whose behalf lie acts. This is tho lianit of liis 
authority ; and it is on his own responsibility if he 
transcend it. 

2, The provisions of this compact, as they are em- 
bodied in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
stands to tho legislator. Both are equally limited by 
the principles of the original compact. The acts of 
both are valid, in so far as they are authorized by that 
compact. Hence, if the legislator violate his trust, and 
enact laws at variance with tho constitution, tho judge 
is bound not to enforce them. The fact that the on« 
has violated the constitution, imposes upon the other 
no obligation to do tlie same. Thus the judge, i 
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mucli as ho is obliged to decide upon the constitution- 
ality of a law before lie enforces it, becomes accideotally, 
but in fact, a coordinate power, witbout whose concui> 
renco the law eaimot go into effect. . 

Hence we see that the duty of a judge is to under- 
stand, 

1. The principles of that contract from which he | 
derives his power ; 

2. The laws of the community, whose agent ho is ; 

3. To explain these laws without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion ; and to show their bearing upon each individual 
case, without bias either towards the individual or 
towards society ; and, 

4. To pronounce the decision of the law, according 
to its true intent, 

6. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
government, they are bound in the same manner to 
decide upon the facts, according to their best knowledge 
and ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

in. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either simple or complex. 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is to perform j 
what either the legislative or judicial branches of the I 
government have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheriffs, military officers, etc. ' 
Here the officer has no right to question the goodness 
or wisdom of the law, since for these bo is not respon- 
sible. His only duty is to execute it, so long as ho 
retains his office. If he believe the action required of 
bitn to be morally wrong, or at variance with the con- 
Etitutiou, he should resign. He has no right to bold 
the office, and refuse to perform the duties which others 
have been empowered to require of him. 

2. Complex; where legislative and executive dnties 
are imposed upon the same person ; as where the chief 
magistrate is allowed a veto on all acts of the other 
branches of the legislature. 

As far as his duties are legislative, he is bound by 
the same principles as any other legislator. 
Sometimee his power is limited to a veto on mere 
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coii&titutional questions ; and at others it extends to 
questions whatsoever. Sometimes bis assent is abeo- 
lutely necessary to the passage of all hills ; in other 
cases it is only conditionally necessary : that is, the other 
branches may, under certain circumstances, enact laws 
without it. 

When tills legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes 
merely an executive officer. He has no other delibera- 
tive power than that conferred upon him by the consti- 
tution. Ho is under the same obligations as any other 
executive officer to execute the law, unless it seem to 
him a violation of moral or constitutional obligation. 
In that case it is Iiis duty to resign. He has no more 
right than any other man to hold the office while he 
is from any reason whatever unable to discharge the 
duties which the office imposes upon him. That exec- 
ntire officer is guilty of gross perversion of official and 
moral obligation, who, after the decision of the legisla- 
tive or judicial branch of a government has been^ ob- 
tained, EuCfers his own personal views to influence hiiri 
in the discharge of liis duty. It shows tliat a man is 
either destitute of the abiUty to comprehend the nature 
of his station, or fatally wanting in that self-goveniment 
80 indispensably necessary to him who is called to pre- 
side over important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bound to exert 
no otiier power than that committed to him ; he is also 
bound to exert that power for no other purposes tlian 
those for which it was committed. A power may ba 
,^nferred for the public good ; but this by no means 
•uLliorizes a man to use it for the gratification of indi- 
vidual love or hatred, much less for the sak« of build- 
ing up one political party, or of crushing another. 
Political corruption is in no respect the less wicked 
because it is bo common. Dishonesty is no better pol- 
icy in the affiiirs of stato .than in any other affiiirs, 
tliough men may persuade themselves and others to the 
contrary. 
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Fhom what has already been etated, it will be seen 
Uiat the duties of a citizen are of two kinds : first, aa 
an individnal; and, second, as a member of society. 
A few remarks on each of these wUl close this part of 
the Bubject. 

First. As an individual. 

Every individual is under obligation to observe in 
good faith the contract wliich ho instinctively makes as 
soon as he becomes a member of society. This obliges 
him — 

1. To observe the law of reciprocity in all his in 
tercourse with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained. 
Every one expects that liis neighbor shall refrain froM 
every violation of his rights. This expectation imposes 
upon him the equal obligation to refrain from every 
violation of the rights of his neighbor. It may also be 
added, that the nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, 
not merely to avoid those acta which are destructive to 
the existence of society, but also those which would in- 
terfere with its happiness. The principle is in all cases 
the same. If we assume the right to interfere with the 
smallest means of happiness possessed by our neighbor, 
the admission of that assumption would excuse every 
form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wronga 
wholly to society. This has been considered already; 
in treating of the social compact. Aggression and 
injury in no case justify retaliation. If a man's house 
be attacked, he may, so far as society is concerned, ra- 
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pel the robber, because here society is unable at tha 
iustaiit to assist liiui ; but he is at liberty to put forth 
no other eEFort than that necessary to protect himself, 
or to secure the aggressor for the purpose of delivering 
him over to tho judgment of society. If, after having 
secured liim, he put him to death, this is murder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the 
constituted powers of society. Heuce we are in no 
manner released from this obligation by the conviction 
that the law is unwise or inexpedient. We have con- 
fided the decision of this question to society, and we 
must abide by that decision. To do otherwise would 
be to constitute every man tlio judge in his own case ; 
that is, to allow every man to obey or disobey as he 
pleased, while he expected from every other man im- 
plicit obedience. Thus, though a man were convinced 
that laws regulating the rate of interest were inexpe- 
dient, this would give him no right to violate those laws. 
He must obey thom until he bo able to persuade society 
to think as he does. 

Secondly. 2Se citizen is under obligations as a con- 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, ho is bound to fulfil the contract wliicli he 
has made with every individual. 

Hence ho is bound — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to secure to 
every individual, from the highest and most powerful 
to the lowest and most defenceless, the full benefit of 
perfect protection hi the enjoyment of liis rights. 

2. To use all the necessary exertion to procure for 
every individual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into 
efii3Ct the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish 
crime, whether committed against the individual or 
against society. Wherever he knows these laws to be 
violated, he is bound to take all proper steps to bring 
the offenders to justice. 

And here it is to be remarked, that he is to consider 
not merely his property, but his personal service, 
pledged to the fulfilment of tliis obligation. He w^ 
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stands by and sees a mob tear down a house, is a par- 
taker ill the gailt. Aiid if society knowingly neglect 
to protect the indiridual in the enjoyment of his rights, 
every member of that society is in equity bound, in 
his proportion, to make good that loss, how great soever 
it may be. 

4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear cheerfully 
his proportionate burden of the public expense. As 
society cannot bo carried on without expense, he, by 
entering into society, obliges himself to bear his pro- 
portion of it. And, besides this, there are but few 
modes in which wo receive back so much for what ws 
expend, as when we pay money for the support of civil 
government. The gospel, I think, teaches us to go 
further, and be ready to do more than we are compelled 
to do by law. The precept, " If a man compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain," refers to labor in the 
public service, and exhorts us to do more than can ba 
in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides this, I think a citizen is under moral 
obligation to contribute his proportion to every effort 
which affords a reasonable prospect of rendering hia 
fellow-citizens wiser and better. From every such suc- 
cessful effort ho receives material benefit, both in his 
person and estate. He ought to be willing to assist 
others in doing that from which he himself derives 
important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a moral obligation 
to fulfil certain duties, which duties are performed by 
agents whom the society appoints ; for their faithfiu 
discharge of those duties society is morally responsible. 
As this is the case, it is manifestly the duty of every 
member of society to choose such agents as, in his 
opinion, will truly and faithfully discharge those duties ■ 
to which they are appointed. He who, for the sake of I 
party prejudice or personal feeling, acts otherwise, and J 
selects individuals for office without regard to these I 
solemn obligations, is using his full amount of influence 1 
to sap the very foundations of society, and to perpetrata I 
the most revolting injustice. 

31» 
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Thus far wo hare goiio upon tlio supposition that so 
ciety Las exerted its power within its constituted limits 
Tills, Iiowever, unfortunately, is not alwiiys the case 
The question then arises, What is the duty of an indi 
vidua! when such a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but tliree courses of conduct, in such 
a case, for tho individual to pursue : passive ofaedicnce, 
resistance, and suffermg iu the cause of right. 

1. Passive obedience, in many cases, would be mani- 
festly wrong. We have no right to obey an unright 
eous law, since we must obey God at aU hazards. And 
aside from this, tho yielding to injustice forms a prece- 
dent for wrong, which may work the most extensive 
mischief to those who shall come after us. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that passive obedience cannot be the rule 
of civil conduct. 

2. Resistance by force. 

Resistance to civil authority by a single individual 
would be absurd. It can succeed only by the combina- 
tion of all the aggrieved against the aggressors, termi- 
nating in an appeal to physical force ; that is, by civil 
war. 

The objections to this course arc the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertain. It depends mainly on 
the question, Which party is, under the present circum- 
stances, tho stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as likely 
to be the stronger as the oppressed, as the history of 
the world has abundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves tho social fabric, and thus destroys 
■whatever has thus far been gained in the way of social 
organization. But it should be remembered that few 
forms of society havo existed for any considerable pe- 
riod, in which there does not exist much that is worthy 
of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of 
man. But civil war is in its very nature a most de- 
moraliziug process. It never fails to render men more 
wicked. Can it, then, bo hoped that a form of govern- 
ment can bo created by men already worse than before, 
better than that which their previous but less intoose 
wickedness rendered intolerable 1 
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4. Civil war is, of all evils which men uiflict upon 
tbenisclves, the most horrible. It dissolves not only 
social but domestic tics, overturns all the security of 
property, throws back for ages all social improvement, 
and accustoms men to view without disgust, and even 
with pleasure, all that is atrocious and revolting. 
Napoleon, accustomed as he was to bloodshed, turned 
away witli horror from the contemplation of civil war. 
This, then, cannot be considered the way designed by 
our Creator for rectifying social abuses, 

3. The thipd course is that of suffering in the cause 
of right. Here we act as we believe to be right, in 
defiance of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an 
oppressor may inflict upon us. 

The advantages of this course arc — 

1. It preserves entire wliatever exists that is valuable 
in the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correc- 
tion of abuse, by appealing to tlie reason and the con- 
science of men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to 
which to refer a moral question, than the tribimai of 
physical force, 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually n&. 
cessary to accomplish its object ; for whenever men are 
convuiced of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, 
of itself, ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest 
tendency to induce the injurious to review their con- 
duct, under all the most favorable circumstances for 
conviction. It disarms pride and malevolence, and 
enlists sympathy in favor of the sufferer. Hence its 
tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gained more by martyrdom than by 
war. It has rarely happened that, during civil war, 
the spirit of true liberty has not declined. Such was 
the case in the time of Charles I. in England, How 
far the love of liberty had declined in consequence of 
civil war, is evident from the fact that Cromwell suc- 
ceeded immediately to unlimited power, and Charles 
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11. returned with acclamation, to inflict upon the na- 
tion the most odious and heartless tyranny by which it 
was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con- 
science under his reign, the spirit of Uberty revived, 
burled his brother from the throne, and established 
British freedom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immov- 
able foundation. 

6. Every ono must be convinced, upon reflection, 
that this is really the course indicated by the liighest 
moral excellence. Passive obedience may arise from 
servile fear ; resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or 
desire of revolution. Suffering for the sake of right 
can arise only from a love of justice and a hatred of 
oppression. The real spirit of liberty can never exist 
in any remarkable degree in any nation where there is 
not this willingness to suffer in the cause of justice 
and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of martyrdom 
is always a more favorable indication for civilizatioa 
than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ever so turbulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 
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THE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL OBLIGATIOS AND DIVTSION OF THE SOBJECT. 

We have thus far considered merely the law of reci- 
procity ; that is, the law which prevents our interfere 
ence with those means of happiness which belong to 
our neighbor, from the fact that they are tho gift of 
God to him. But it is manifest that this is not the only 
law of our present constitution. Besides being obliged 
to abstain from doing wrong to our neighbor, we are 
also obUged to do him good ; and a large part of our 
moral probation actually comes under tliis law. 

The hiw of benevolence, or the law which places us 
imder obligation to be the instruments of happiness to 
those who have no claim xipon us on the ground of reci- 
procity, is manifestly indicated by the circumstances of 
our constitution, 

1. Wo are created under a conatitutiou in which we 
are of necessity dependent upon tlie benevolence of 
others. Thus^ wo are all exposed to sickness, in which 
case wo become perfectly helpless, and when, were it 
not for the kindness of others, wo must perish. We 
grow old, and by age lose the power of supporting our- 
selves. Were benevolence to be withdrawn, many of 
the old would die of want. The various injuries aris- 
ing from accident, aa well as from disease, teach ub the 
same lesson. And, besides, a world in which every 
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individual is subject to death, must abound with wid- 
ows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either 
look for sustenance and protection to those on whom 
they hare no claim by the law of reciprocity, or they 
must die. Now, aa we live under a constitution in 
which these things are of daily occurrence, and many 
of them by necessity belonging to it, and as we are all 
equally liable to be in need of assistance, it must be 
the design of our Creator that we should, under such 
circumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks appiy merely to the neces- 
sity of physical support. Much of the liappinesa of 
man depends upon intellectual and moral cultivation. 
But it is generally the fact, that those who are deprived 
of these means of happiness arc ignorant of their value; 
and would, therefore, remain forever deprived of tliem, 
were they not awakened to a conviction of their true 
interests by those who have been more fortunate. Now, 
as we ourselves owe our intellectual happiness to the 
benevolence, either near or more remote, of others, it 
would seem that an obhgation was imposed upon us to 
manifest our gratitude by extending the blessings which 
we enjoy to IJiose who are destitute of them. We fre- 
quently cannot requite our actual benefactors, but wa 
always may benefit others less happy than oui-selves ; 
and thus in a more valuable manner promote the wel- 
fare of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. This being manifestly an obligation imposed upon 
us by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions 
of men ; that is, we are bound by the law of benevo- 
lence, irrespective of the character of the recipient, it 
matters not though he be ungrateful, or wicked, or inju- 
rious ; this does not affect the obligation under which 
we are placed by God, to treat our neighbor according 
to the law of benevolence. Hence, in all cases, we are 
bound to govern ourselves, not by the treatment which 
we have received at his hands, but accorduig to the law 
hy which God has directed our intercourse with ' ' 
be governed. 
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And yet more. It is evident tbat many of the vii'- 
tues most appropriate to Imman nature arc called into 
exercise only by the miseries or tlio vices of others. 
How coiild there be sympathy and mercy, were tliere 
no suffering ? How could there be patience, meekness, 
and forgiveness, wore tliere no injury ? Thus we eea 
that a constitution which involves, by necessity, suffeiv 
ing, and the obligation to relieve it, is that which alona 
is adapted to the perfection of our moral character ia 
our present state. ' : 

This law of our moral constitution is abundantly set 
forth in the holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages 
in tlie Old Testament which enforce the necessity of 
mercy and charity. A single text from our Saviour's 
Sermon on the Mount will be sufEcient for my purpose. 

It is found Luke vi. 32-36, and Matthew v. 43-48. 
I quote the passage from Luke : 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ! 
for sinners also love those that love them. And if ya 
do good to those that do good to you, what thank have 
ye 1 for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much 
again. But love ye your enemies, and do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest, 
for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. Be 
ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father in heaven ig 
merciful." In Matthew it is said, " Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that liate 
you, and pray for them that despitefally use you and 
persecute you ; that ye may be tlie children of fthat is, 
that ye may imitate] your Patlier which is iu heaven, 
for he maketh his sun to rise upon the evil and upoa 
the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust." 

The meaning of tliis precept is obvious from the con- 
text. To be merciful, is to promote the happiness of 
those who have r.o claim upon us by t'la law of reci^ 
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procity, and from whom wo can hope for uotliiug by 
■way of romuneratioii. We are to be merciful, as our 
Father who is in hearen is merciful. 

1. God is tho independent Bource of happiness to 
everything that exists. None can possibly repay him, 
and yet liis bounty is unceasing. All his perfections are 
continually employed in promoting the happiuese of his 
creation. Now, we are commaiidod to be imitators of 
him ; that is, to employ all onr powers, not for our own 
gratification, but for the happiness of others. Wo are 
to consider this not as an onerous duty, hut as a privi- 
lege ; as an opportunity conferred upon us of attaining 
to some resemblance to the Fountain and Author of all 
excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. God sends 
rain on the just and on the unjust, and causetli his sun 
to shine on tho evil and on the good. " God commend- 
eth his love to us, in that, while we were yet smners, 
Christ died for us." In imitation of this example, we 
are commanded to do good to, and promote the happi- 
ness of, the evil and the wicked. We are to comfort 
them when they arc afflicted, to relieve them when they 
are sick ; and specially, by all the means in onr power, 
to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are not, how- 
ever, to give a man tlie means of breaking the laws of 
God ; as to furnish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves parta- 
kers of his sin. What is here commanded is merely 
the relieving his misery as a suffering' human creature. 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation in 
\ohich the recipient may stand to vs. His being our 
enemy in no manner releases us from obligation. Every 
wicked man is the enemy of God, yet God bestows 
even upon such tho most abundant favors. 

" God so loved the world, that he sent his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him shoidd not 
perish, but have everlasting life." Jesus Christ spent 
his life in acts of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He 
died praying for liis murderers. So we are commanded 
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to lovo our enemies, to overcome cvi! with good, and to | 
follow the esaiiiplo of St, Paul, who declares to tho i 
Coriutliiaiis, " I desire to spend and be Epent for you ; i 
though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be i 
loved." 

In a word, God teaches us in the holy Scripturea 
tliat all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as our- 
Belves ; and hence, that we are not only under obligar 
tion, under all circumstances, to act just as he shall 
command us, hut that we are specially under obligation 
to act thus to our fcUow-men, who arc not only our 
brethren, but who are also under his special protection. 
He declares that they arc all his children ; that by 
Ehowing mercy to them, wo manifest our love to him ; 
and that this manifestation is the most valuable when 
it is the most evident that wo are influenced by no 
other motive than lovo to him. 

Shakspearo has treated this Bubject very beautifully 
in the following passages : 



Til mightiest In (he mightiest; it becomea 
The throned monarcli better tban his crown: 
HU tcepire shorn the force of tengtoral power. 
The BtCiibnCe to awe and majesty, 
Whonjin doih eit tho dread and fear of kings; 
Bat tnercjr ia aboiw tblx eceptred tway : 
It Is enthroned in IbD fteartt of kings, 

■It la an attribato of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God'a 
When mercy seasons jnilico. 

MerchatU of Venice, Act It., Scene I. 



Alas I alas) 
Why all the aoula that aro, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the sdvantago best bare took, 
Fonnd ont Ibo roroedj. Bovi loouftj you ie. 
If Uc, who is the lop of Judgment, should 
BtltjvdgtyoaaayoiiaTef 

Xeatare for Meaiwe, Act li., Scene 2. 
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The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests bimself 
to us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us' 
under a constitution in which we may, at liumblo dis- 
tance, imitate him. This has to us all the force of law, 
for we are surely under obligation to bo as good as we 
have tlio knowledge and the ability to be. And as the 
goodness of God is specially seen in mercy to the wicked 
and the injurious, by the same principles we are bound 
to follow the samo example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should 
show the same bounty and fofbcaranco to our fellow- 
men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
God — of that God whom we have offended more than 
we can adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, 
that we forgive the little offences of our fellow-men 
against us ! Our Saviour illustrates this most beauti- 
fully in his parable of the two servants, Matthew xviii. 
23-35. 

4. By the example of Christ, God has shown us what 
is that type of vutue which in liuman beings is most 
acceptable in his sight. This was an example of perfect 
forbearance, meekness, benevolence, and forgiveness. 
Thus we are not only furnished with the rule, but also 
with the exemplification of the manner in which the 
rule is to be observed. 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suf- 
fering from the wickedness and injury of our fellow- 
men, are those which God specially approves, and which 
he declares essential to that character which shall fit us 
for heaven. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the meek, blessed are Iho 
peacemakers, etc. A thousand such passages might 
easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with liim 
depends upon our forgiveness of others. " If ye forgive 
BOt men their trespaBses, neither will your Father who 
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is in lieaven forgive you your trespasses." " Ho shall 
have judgment ■without mercy, that showeth no mercy ; 
bat mercy rejoiceth against judgment ; " that is, a 
merciful man rejoices, or is confident, in tho ricw of the 
judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevo- 
lence ? I answei', that no definite rule is laid down in 
tlio Scriptitres, hut that merely the principle is incul- 
cated. All that wo possess is God's, and we are under 
obhgation to use it all as he wills. His will is that we 
consider every talent as a trust, and tliat we seek our 
happiness from tho use of it, not in self-gratification, 
but in ministering to the happiness of others. Our 
doing thus he considers as the evidence of our love to 
him; and therefore ho fixes no definite amount which 
shall be abstracted from our own immediate sources of 
happiness for this purpose, but allows ua to show our 
consecration of all to him, just as fully as wo please. 
If Ihis bo a privilege, and one of tho greatest privileges^ 
of our present state, it would seem that a truly grate- 
ful heart would not ask how little, but rather how much 
may I do to testify my love for the God who preserves 
me, and the Saviour who has redeemed mo. 

And, inasmuch as our lovo to God is more evidently 
displayed in kindness and mercy to the wicked and the 
injurious than to any others, it is manifest that we sre 
hound by this additional consideration to practise these 
virtues toward ihem in preference to any others. 

And henco wo see that benevolence is a religious act, 
in just so far as it is done from love to God. It is lovely 
and respectable and virtuous, when done fi'om sym- 
pathy and natural goodness of disposition. It is piout 
only when done from love to God. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPT. "J 

A MAN may be simply unhappy from either his phj/si- 
cal or his intellectual condition. We shall consider 
tliesa separately. 



SEOTION I. 

DHHAPPIKESS FEOM PUYSICAL CONDnTOH. 



The occasions of unhappiness from this i 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities and 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, 
either alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as 
a human being has the opportunity of labor sufficiently 
productive to maintain Iiim, docs not render him an 
object of charity. " If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat," is the language no less of reason than of 
revelation. If a man bo indolent, tlie best discipline to 
which he can be subjected is to suffer the evils of pen- 
ury. Hence, all that we are required to do in such a 
case is to provide such a person with labor, and to pay 
him accordingly. This is the greatest kindness, both 
to him and to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of 
Providence, a human being is left so destitute that his 
labor is insulEcient to mauitain him. Such is fre- 
quently tlie case with widows and orphans. This forms 
a manifest occasion for charity. The individuals have 
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become, by the-dispensation of God, unable to help 
themselves, and it is both our duty and our privilege 
to help them. 

3. Siclcness. Here the ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision 
is created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in 
need of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If 
this bo the case with them, how much more must it be 
with the poor, from whom the affliction which producoB' 
suffering takes away the power of providing the means'* 
necessary for alleviating it ! It is here that the benov^l 
oleuce of the gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Sa-' 
Tiour declares, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop 
Wilson, on this passage, has the following beautiful re- 
mark : " ' Inasmuch ' (us often) ; who then would misa 
any occasion f 'The least;' who then would despise 
imr/ object ? ' !Zb me ; ' so that in serving the poor we 
serve Jesus Clirist." 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude of 
body, if not imbecility of mind. This state calls for our 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care and attention 
which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

Tho above are, I believe, the principal occasions for 
the exercise of benevolence towards man's physical 
sufferings. We proceed to consider the principles by 
which our benevolence should be regulated. These 
have respect both to the recipient and to tho bene- 
factor. 

I. Principles which relate to tho recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit 
which God confers upon us is the result of labor, and 
generally of labor in advance ; that is, a maa pays for 
what he receives, not after he has received it, but he- 
fore. This rule is universal, and applies to physical, 
intellectual, and moral benefits, as will be easily seen 
upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been estab- 
lished without both a good and a universal reason ; and 
32" 
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hence we find by experience that labopi even physical 
labor, is necessary to the healthful condition of man, as 
a physical, an intellectual, and a moral being. And 
hence it is evident that the rnle is just as applicable to 
the poor as to the rich. Or, to state the subject in 
another form : Labor is either a benefit or a. curse. If 
it be a curse, there can be no reason why every class of 
men should not bear that portion of the infliction which 
God assigns to it If it ho a benefit, there can be no 
reason why every man should not enjoy his portion of 
the blessing. 

And hence it wiU. follow that our benevolence should 
cooperate with this general law of our constitution, 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them- 
selves, should bo enabled to do so by means of labor, 
and on no other condition. If they are too indolent to 
do tliis, they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly 
should be assisted only in so far as they are tlius un- 
able. Because a man cannot do CTiough to support 
himself, there is no reason why he should do nothing: 

3. Those who are unable to do anything, should 
have everything done for them which their condition re- 
quires. Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and 
the aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral efieet upon 
the recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and 
universal benevolence among all the different classes of 
men. That mode of charity is therefore most beneficial 
to its object, which tends in the liighest degree to cul- 
tivate the kinder and better feelings of his nature. 
Hence it is far better for the needy, to administer to 
them alms, ourselves, than to employ others to do it for 
lis. The gratitude of the recipient is but feebly exer 
ciaed by the mere fact of the relief of his necessities, 
unless he also have the opportunity of witnessing the 
temper and spirit from which the charity proceeds. 

11. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian rehgion considers chaiity as a means 
of moral cultivation, specially to the beneiactor. It ia 
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in tlie New Testament classecl with prayer, and is gOT- 
emed essentially by the tame rules. This may be seen 
&oin our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That metliod of charity is always the best ' 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self- 
denial and personal Bacrifice, as they naturally arise 
from kindness, sympathy, and charity, or universal love 
to God and man. And on the contrary, all those modes 
of benevolence must be eBsentially defective, in which 
the distresses of others are relieved without the nects- 
sary exercise of these virtues. 

2. As charity is a religious service, and an important 
means of ciiltlvating love to God, and as it does this iii 
proportion as all external and inferior motives are with- 
drawn, it is desirable also that, in so far as possible, it 
be done secretly. The doing of it in this manner re- 
moves the motives derived irom the love of applause, 
and loaves us simply those motives which are deri^-ad 
from love to God. Those modes of benevolence wLich 
are in their nature the furthest removed from hujjian 
observation, are, ceteris paribus, the most favorable to 
the cultivation of virtue, and are therefore always to be 
preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are in he 
preferred which most successfully teach the objee'- to 
relieve himself, and which tend most directly to ;ha 
moral benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, 
those modes of charity are the worst which are the 
furthest removed from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor-laws -w^ be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor becausb ue 
is poor. This, as I have said, gives no claim upon 
cliarity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to helj) himself ; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take from him the natural 
Gtimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence its tendency is to multiply paupurs, va- 



grants, and idlers. Siicli have beon its effects to an 
appalling degree in Great Britain, and such, from the 
nature of the case, must tliey be everywhere. It is 
taking from the industrious a portion of their earn- 
ings, and conferring tliem, without equivalent, upon the 
idle. 

4. It produces no feeling of gratitude towards the 
benefactor, but the contrary. In those countries where 
poor-rates are the highest, the poor will be found the 
most discontented and lawless, and tho most inveterate 
against the rich. 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the 
parties concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty 
to tho hand of an official agent. Hence, what is re- 
ceived is claimed by the poor as a matter of rig-ht, and 
the only feeling elicited ia that of displeasure because 
it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compas- 
sion in the rich ; but, being extorted by force of law, is 
viewed as a mere matter of compulsion. 

Hence every principle would decide against poor- 
laws as a means of diarity. If, Iiowevcr, the society 
undertake to control the capital of the individual, and 
manago it as they wiil, and by this raanagoracnt make 
paupers by thousands, I do think they are UJider obli- 
gation to support them. But if they insist upon pur- 
suing this course, it would bo better that every poor- 
house should be a workhouse, and that the poor-rat:}a 
should always be given as the wages of some form of 
labor. 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. Tho aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the 
fiiiluro of their relatives, should be relieved, and re- 
lieved cheerfully and bountifully, by tho public. I only 
speak of provision for the poor, because they are pobr^ 
and do not refer to provision made for other reasnjis. 
Where the circumstances of tho recipient render lim 
an object of charity, let him be relieved freely ind 
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tenderly. But, if he be not an object of charity, to 
make public provision for him is injurious. 

II. Voluntary associations for purposes of charily. 

Some of tlie iiiconveniencos arising from poor-laws 
are liable to ensue from tlie mode of couducting these 
institutious. 

1. They do not make the strongest appeal to the 
moral feelmgs of the recijiieut. Gratitude is much 
diminished when we are benefited by a public charity 
instead of a private benefactor. 

3. This is specially the case when a charity is funded, 
and the almoner is merely the official organ of a dis- 
tribution, in which he can have but a comparatively 
trifling personal interest. 

3. The-moral effect upon the giver is much less than 
it would be if he aud the recipient were brought im- 
mediately into contact. Payuig an anniial subscription 
to a charity has a very different effect from visiting 
and relieving, with our own hands, tho necessities and 
distresses of the sick and the afflicted. 

1 by no means, however, say that Such associations 
are uot CKceedingly valuable. Many kinds of charity 
cannot well be carried on without them. The compar- 
atively poor are thus enabled to unite in extensive and 
important works of benevolence. In many cases, the 
expenditure of capital necessary for conducting a be- 
nevolent enterprise requires a general effort. I how- 
ever say, that the rich, who are able to labor per.sonaIly 
in the cause of charity, should never leave the most 
desirable part of the work to be done by others. Tlioy 
should be their own almoners. If they will not do 
this, why then let them fui-nish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember that they are losing 
by far tho most valnable, that is, they are losing tho 
moral benefit which God intended tbcra to enjay. God 
meant every man to be charitable, as much as to be 
prayerful ; and he never intended that the one duty, 
any more than the other, should be dona by a deputy. 
The same principles would lead ii« to conclude, what, 
I believe, experience has always shown to bo tho fact, 
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that a fund for tlie support of the poor of a towa hatf 
always proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. And, 
in general, as charity is intended to be a means of 
moral improvement to both parties, and speoially to the 
benefactor, those modes of charity which do not have 
in view the cultivation of moral excellence, are in this 
respect essentially defective. 






8E0TI0N II. 



OF UHHAFFIBESS FEOM tKTELLECrUAL COND^ION. 



To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of so- 
ciety, a certain amount of knowledge may ho considered 
a necessary of life. If he do not possess it, he is shut 
out from a vast source of enjoyment ; is liable to be- 
come the dnpe of the designing, and to sink down into 
more animal existence. By leariiing how to read, he is 
eiiablcc' to acquire the whole knowledge which is con- 
tained within a language. By writing, he can act 
where he cannot he personally present, and can also 
benefit others by the communication of his own 
thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to he just in bis dealings with others, aud to be assured 
that others are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may he considered necessary ; the 
rest is not so. The duty of thus educating a child be- 
longs, in the first instance, to the parent. But since, 
as so much knowledge as this is indispensable to the 
child's happiness, if the parent be unable to furnish it, 
the child* becomes, in so far, an object of charity. And 
as it is for the benefit of the whole society that every 
individual should be thus far instructed, it is properly, 
also, a subject of social regulation. And hence pro- 
vision sboiild be made, at public expense, for the edtt* 
cation of those who are unable to procure it. 
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Nevertheless, this education is a valuable coiisidcratiou 
to tho receiver ; and heuce our former principle ought 
not to be departed from. Although the provision for 
this degree of education be properly raado a matter of 
public enactment, yet every one should contribute to it, 
in so far as be is able. Unless this bo done, ho will 
cease to value it, and it will be merely a premium ou 
idleness. And hence I think it wiU be found that 
large permaneut funds for the purpose of general 
education are commonly injurious to the cause of edu- 
cation itself. A small fund, annually appropriated, 
may be useful to stimulate an unlettered people to 
exertion ; but it is, probably, useful for no other pur- 
pose. A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each 
district to support schools at its own expense. This 
would produce the greatest possible interest in the bu!> 
ject, and the most thorough supervision of the schools. 
It is generally believed that the large school funds of 
some of our older states have been injurious to the 
cause of common education. 

lu so far, then, as education is necessary to enable 
us to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to 
perform our duties to society, the obligation to make a 
provision for tho universal enjoyment of it'comes 
within the law of bencvolcnco. Beyond this it may 
very properly bo left to the arrangements of Divine 
Providence ; that is, every ono may bo left to acquire 
as much more as his circumstances will allow. There 
is no more reason why all mcu should be educated 
alike, than why they should all dress alike, or live in 
equally expensive houses. As civilizatlou advances, 
and capital accumulates, and labor becomes more pro 
ductive, itwill become possible for every man to acquire 
more and more intellectual cultivation. In this man- 
ner tho condition of all classes is to be improved, 
and not by the impracticable attempt to render the 
education of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that 
it is not a laudable and excellent charity to assist in 
the acquxsitioa of knowledge any person who gives 
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^^^H promise of peculiar iisefuliiesa. Eenevolcnce is fre- 
^^^H queotlj exerted uudcr siicli circiimfitiiuces with the 
^^^H greatest possible beue&t, aud produces the most grati- 
^^^P lying aad the most ahimdaitt results. There cau surely 
^^^P be no more delightful mode of charity than that which 
^^^ raises from the dust modest and despairing talent, and 
r enables it to bless aud adorn society. Yet, on sueli a 

I subject as this, it is manifest that no general rule can 

^^^ be given. The duty must bo determined by the re- 
^^^L spective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
^^^1 to add, that aid of this kind should bo given with dis- 
^^^P erotica, aud never in such a manner as to remove 
^^^^ from genius the necessity of depending on itself. The 
~ early struggle for independence is a natural and a 

salutary discipline for talent. Genius was given, not for 
the benefit of its possessor, but for the benefit of others ; 
and the sooner its possessor is taught the necessity of 
exerting it to a practical purpose, the better is it for him, 
and the better for society. The poets tell us much of 
the amount of genius which has been nipped in the 
bnd by the frosts of adversity. This, doubtless, is 
true ; but let it not be forgotten that, by the law of 
our nature, early promise is H-equently delusive. The 
poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius ia 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable 
that a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or ren- 
dered valueless, by riches than by poverty ; and the 
rapid mutations of society, I thijik, demonstrate this 
to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the 
case in which, for a particular object, as for the pro- 
motion of reUgion, it is deemed expedient to increase 
the proportion of professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be 
truly useful, our charities must be governed by the 
principles which God baa marked out in the constitu- 
tion of man. 

The general principle of God's government is, that 
for all valuable possessions we must render a eonsider- 
atioQ ; and experience has taught that it is impoBsible 
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to vary from this rule without the liability of doing 
injury to the recipieut. The reason is obvious ; for we 
can scarcely, in any other manner, injure another so 
Beriously, as by loading him to rely on any one else 
than iiimself, or to feel that tlio public are under obli- 
gations to take charge of him. 

Hence charity of this sort should be governed by 
the following principles : 

1. The recipient should roceira no more than is ne- 
cessary, with his own industrious exertions, to aecomr 
pHsh the object. 

2. To loan money is better than to give it. 

3. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
Buccessfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. 

Hence private and personal assistance, when practi- 
cable, has many advantages over that derived from 
associations. And hence such supervision is always 
desirable as will restrict the charity to that class of 
persons for whom it was designed, and as will render it 
of such a nature that those of every other class would 
be under the least possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind that the suddon change 
in all the prospects of a young man's life which is made 
by setting before him the prospect of a professional 
education, is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific education does not 
come under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the cultivation of science is advantageous to all 
classes of a community, it is for the inlerest of the 
whole that it be cultivated. But the mernis of scien- 
tific education, as philosophical instruments, libraries, 
and buildings, could never be furnished by instructors 
without rendering this kind of education so expensive 
83 to restrict it entirely to the rich. It is, tlierefore, 
wise for a community to make these provisions out of 
the conunon stock, so that a fair opportunity of improve- 
ment may be open to all. When, however, the public 
faib to discliargo tliis duty, it is frequently, with great 
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patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. I 
know of no more interesting instances of expansive 
benevolence than those in which wealth is appropriated 
to the noble purpose of difiusing over all coming time 
^^ the light of science and the blessings of religion." 



CHAPTER III. 



BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 
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We now come to treat of a form of benevolence in 
which other elements are combined. What is our duty 
to our fcUow-men who are wicked? 

A wicked man is, from tho nature of the case, im- 
happy. He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of 
virtue ; he is giving strength to those passions wiiich, 
by their uii governable power, are already tormenting 
him with insatiable and ungi'atifled desire ; he is incurs 
ring the pains of a guilty conscience hero ; and he is, in 
the expressive language of the Scriptures, " treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath and of righteous 
indignation." It is mamfest, then, that no one lias 
stronger claims upon our pity than such a fellow-crea- 
ture as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is misei-able or unhappy, 
ho is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love 
and benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; 
and the proper feeling with which wo should contem- 
plate wickedness is that of disgust, or moral hidigua- 
tion. Hence a complex feeling in such a case naturally 
arises — that of benevolence because he is unhappy, 
and that of moral indignation because he is sinful. 
These two sentiments, however, in no manner conflict 
with, but, on the contrary, if properly understood. 
Etrengtlien each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness affects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence 
as would be demanded in any other case. If he is 
necessitous, or sick, or afOicted, or ignorant, oiu- duty 
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to relieve aud sympathize with, and assist, ani tewjb 
him, is the samo as though he were virtuous. God 
eeuds his rain on the evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of hia 
misery is his moral character, the more we detest his 
wickedness, the more strongly would benevolence urge 
us to make every effort in our power to reclaim him. 
This, surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; for vir- 
tue is tho tnio solace against all the evils incident to 
the present life, and it is only by being virtuous that we 
can hope for eternal felicity. 

We are hound, tlien, by tlio law of benevolence to 
labor to reclaim the wicked — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by instructing them in the path of duty, aud per- 
suading them to follow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral 
reformation yet discovered is found to bo the inculctt- 
tion of the truths of the holy Scriptures, it is our im- 
perative duty to bring these truths uito contact with the 
consciences of men. This duty is by our Saviour 
imposed upon all his disciples : " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 

3. As all men are our brethren, and as all men 
equally ]ieed moral light, and as experience has abun- 
dantly shown that all men will be both wicked and un- 
happy without it, this duty is binding upon every man 
towards tho whole human race. The sentiments of Dr. 
Johnson on this subject, in his letter on the translation 
of tho Scriptures into the GecIic language, aro so appo- 
site to my purpose, that I beg leave to introduce them 
hero, though they have been so frequently published, 
" If obedience to tho will of God be necessary to hap- 
piness, and knowledge of his wiU necessary to obodi- 
eoee, I know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbor as himself. 
Ho that voluntarily continues in ignorance, is guilty of 
all the crimes which that ignorance prodiices ; as to 
him that should extinguish the tapers of a lighthouso 
might be justly imputed the calamities of shipwracka. 
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Cliristiaiiity is the higliost perfection of Iiumanity ; and 
as no man is good but as he wishes the good of others, 
no man can be good in the highest degree who wisliea i 
not to others the largest measm-cs of the greatest good." 
— Life, Anno 176G. 

We see, then, that in so far as wicked men are by 
their wickedness miserable, beneyoleuce renders it our 
duty to reclaim them. And to such benevolence tlio 
highest rewards are promised. " TUey that turn many 
to righteousness, shall shine as the stars for ever and 
over." But this is not all. If we love our Father in 
heaven, it must pain us to see his children violating his 
just aud'boly laws, abusuig his goodness, reiidcriug not 
only themselves but also his other children miserable, 1 
and exposing themsclrcs and otliers to his eternal ' 
displeasure. The love of God would prompt us to 
cheek these evils, and to teach our brctliren to serve 
and love and reverence our common Father, and to 
become his obedient children, both now and forever. 

Nor is cither of those sentiments inconsistent with - 
the greatest moral aversion to the crime. The more j 
hateful to us is the conduct of those whom wo love, the « 
more zealous wiU bo our endeavors to brhig them back J 
to virtue. And surely the more we are sensible of the | 
evil of sin against God, the more desirous must we bo 1 
to teach his creatures to love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these senti- 
ments is found in the character of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Clirist. While in all his conduct and teacliiiiga 
. we observe the most intense abhorrence of every form 
of moral e\"il, yet we always find it combined with a 
love for the happiness, both temporal and spiritual, of 
ma]i, which in all its bearings transcends the limits of 
finite eomprelicnsion. This is the example which God -■ 
has held forth for our imitation. It woidd be easy to j 
show that the improvement of the moral cliaractcr of ] 
our fcllow-mcn is also tho surest method of promoting J 
their physical, intellectual, and social happiness. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BENEVOLENCE TO THE INjnEIOIW.n 



The tGacliiiig of the gospel in this caso is explicit 
Our Saviour has taught us that it is our duty to return 
good for evil. ' " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; and 
if he thirst, give him drink." We are to love our en- 
emies, to bless those that curse us, and pray for those 
that despitefuUy use us and persecute us. Tho gospel 
commands us to love all men. If they violate this com- 
mand, it furnishes us with no reason for following their 
example. And still more, their ill conduct furnishes 
U8 with au opportunity for the exercise of special and 
peculiar virtue. It is made our duty to overcome tiie 
wrong disposition of the evil-doer by manifesting towards 
him particular kindness and good-will. It is our duty 
to overcojoe evil with good ; tliat is, by the exhibition 
of sincere good-will to reclaim the injurious person to 
virtue. There can be no doubt that such is the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. It is, moreover, evident that 
such a course is indicated by the conditions of our 
being. This is evident from the slightest consideraf 
tion. 

The conscience of every man hears witness, that to 
overcome evil with unchanged kindness is an act of the 
most exalted virtue ; while retahation is ever an unfail- 
ing indication of meanness of spirit. Ws camiot hope 
■for the forgiveness of God, unless from tho heart we 
forgive all who have injured us. 

Again : this method of treating an injurious person 
has a manifest tendency to put an end to every form of 

m-wiu. 
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For, 1. No mail can long coiitiuue in a courto of in- 

I'urious conduct, when he rcoeives in returo nothing 
)ut kindness. 

2. By such conduct the heart of the offender is im- 
proTed, and thero is less probability that he wiU repeal 
Uio injury. 

3. It also improves the heart of the offended persoQ( 
and thus renders it less likely that ho will ever commit' 
an injury himself. 

On the contrary, the tendency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. It tends to increase and foster and mxil- 
tiply wi'oiigs absolutely without end. It renders neither 
party better, but always renders both parties worse. 
The offending party is aroused to revenge, and the 
offended party who retaliates is so much the worse, as 
be has done a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 

Wo thus learn the temper which we should cultivate 
towards those who injure U3, and the conduct which 
should flow from such a temper. 

It, however, frequently happens that the injury may 
be of such a nature that the peace of society demands 
its suppression. Society was established for the very 
purpose of protecting rights and redressing wrongs. 
We may therefore, without any fooling of vindictiveness, 
deliver such an offender to the judgment of society. 
It is our duty to do this without the least feeling 
of vindictivcness or maUce. Tlius the Apostle Paul 
appealed to his rights as a Roman citizen for protec- 
tion. 

But when the ease of injustice or violation of right 
is in the hands of society, the same principles should 
govern its action as in the ease of tho individual. The 
crime should be prevented, and tlie criminal should, if 
possible, be reclaimed. Tliose means should be adopted 
wiiich will most directly tend to eradicate wrong liabite, 
to cultivate and strengthen moral principles, to form 
habits of industry, and eventually restore the criminal 
to society a wiser, a better, and a useful man. The 
whole experience of John Howard is summed up by ■ 
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him in the simple sentence, " It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them." 

Secondly. If injury be done by one society to another, 
what is to bo dono ? 

Here there is no party to which we naturally appeal. 
Both parties are supreme. The common resort of nOr 
tions, in case of injiiry, is war ; that is, they declare their 
purpose to do each other the greatest injury, by every 
means in their power. Hundreds of thousands of men 
arc brought face to face for the express purpose of 
slaughtering eacli other, and of destroying the property 
of each other, which has been the accumulation of the 
labor of ages, and wherever this property is found, 
whether on land or at sea. This work of mutual de- 
stniction proceeds, giving unlimited indulgence to every 
evil passion, until oae of tho parties can endure it no 
longer ; and then peace is restored by the weaker yield- 
ing to the stronger the matter in dispute. In such 
contests the loss of life in battle and by disease is friglit- 
ful ; tho murder of innocent and iinofifendiug men, wo- 
men, and children is shocking to contemplate. And tho 
demoralization of those engaged in actual warfare is 
such as wo might expect from men associated for the 
very purpose of destruction, and from whom all ordi- 
nary restraints have been removed, and by whom all 
evil passions of the human heart may be exerted with- 
out control. 

Strange as it may seem, yet even Christian nations 
seem to resort to this as the only method of dealing 
with a nation which they believe to ha\'e offered to them 
an injury. Yet I tliink no one can for a moment sup- 
pose tliat tliis work of universal destruction is in har- 
mony with the precepts of tho Prince of Peace. Can 
any other method bo devised ? 

On this subject we bog leave to offer a few sugges- 
taons. 

First. It is the duty of every society to present an 
example of strict justice in all its dealings with every 
other society ; to refrain in all cases from injury ; and 
whan, from any cause, it has committed an injury,,' 
make at onc3 all needful reparation. 
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Secondly. It is the duty of every natiou to manifest 
kindness and charity to every other nation ; to relieve 
them when sufFerhig from famine, or by any other 
afflictive dispensation of Divine Providence ; to abstain 
from every Ibrin of aggression ; and to dosire the happi- 
ness of the wliole human race, as wo desire our own. 

Thirdly. A nation acting upon tliese principles 
would rarely suffer injury from its neighbors. But 
BupposQ injury to be offered. Supposo any nation to act 
at variajico with tlie principles of national law, and 
injure or rob any of our citizens. Are we not bound to 
use the whole power of the nation for the protection 
and redress of every member of the body politic ? 

I thuik we arc. But this docs not involve the neces- 
sity of war. It would ho far better for us at onco to as- 
sume the charge of remuneration for the injui-y inflicted, 
and present our claim to the oETeudiug nation. When 
the violence of passion has subsided, a calm appeal to the 
principles of right, in the view of all the nations of the 
earth, will commonly have a greater and better effect 
thaji can he obtained by war. 

But suppose these means to fail: what then is to bo 
done ? Suppose a nation to hold itself amenable nei- 
ther to the principles of national law or individual right. 
What course should we pui'suo when a case of the same 
kind occurs between individuals ? When a man by hia 
conduct renders it evident that ho is governed by no 
principle of right, though we should cheerfully rclieva 
him in distress, yet we should withdraw from all ordinary 
intei-course with him ; wc should, as far as possible, put it 
out of Ills power to do us an injury again. It seems to 
me that the same conrso might witli advantage be pur- 
sued by a nation. If another nation, in its treatment 
of our citizens, held itself at liberty to act in defiance 
of all the rules of right, wo might well refuse to have 
with it any intercourse. If tliis mode of treatment were 
universally adopted, the offending Jiation would suffer 
all the evils of entire isolation, and would soon see tho 
importance of retracing its steps, and yielding obedi* 
ence to the principles of iiniversal law. 
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But suppose an extreme case. If a nation, in defiauco 
of right, I'rom love of conquest, or desire of territory, 
or any other wicked motive, should resolve on tlie sub- 
jugation of its uuofifending neighbor, with the intention 
of overtlirowiug a just goverumcnt, and establishmg in 
its place the power of brute force : what then is to be 
done ? The offending nation, abjuring all moral princi- 
ples, laya aside its character as men, and, like inferior 
animals, appeals solely to physical force. As such, I 
tliiuk, they must be treated ; and force must be repelled 
by force, just bo far as it is necessary to resist their evil 
design. In this the whole people may unite, and strive 
to the utmost to transmit unharmed to their cliildron 
the legacy of liberty which they have received from 
their fathers. Their object is simply to repel injury ; 
and when this is accomplished, the sword* should be 
returned to its scabbard, and the offending nation be 
ti'eated as brethren as soon as they have by their con- 
duct shown themselves vorthy of IJiis relation. 



OUR DUTY TO BRUTES. 
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I SHOTnjD be guilty of injustice to one class of lafi 
fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise upon.! 
human duty without a single remark upon our oiili- 
gations to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as our- 
selves. They are endowed with instinct, which is, prol)- 
ably, a form of intellect inferior to our own, but 
which, being generically unlike to ours, wo arc unable 
to understand. They differ from us chiefly in being 
destitute of any moral faculty. 

Wo do not stand to them in the relation of equality. 
" Our right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs." 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life if our no- 
cessities demand it. This right over them is given to 
us by the revealed wfll of God. But, inasmuch as 
they, like ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have 
no right to use them in any other manner than that 
wliich God has permitted. They, as much as ourselves, 
are under his protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities.! 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food, and wa-l 
nay innocently slay them for this purpose. W 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent phya-l 
«cal recreation, as when we employ the horse foil 
di-aught or for the saddle. I 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat! 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufBcient food, andj 
with convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute! 
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well, ought not to own one. And wlien wo put them 
to death, it should I»c with the least possible pain, 

4, Wc are forbidden to treat tliem unkindly on auy 
pretence, or for any reason. There can bo no clearer 
indication of a degraded aud ferocious temper, than 
cruelty to animals. Hunting, in many cases, aud horse- 
racing, seem to mo liable to censure in this respect. 
Why should a man, for the sake of showing his skill 
as a marksman, shoot down a poor animal which he 
does not need for food ? Wliy should not the brute, 
that is harming no living thing, ba permitted to enjoy 
the happiness of its physical nature unmolested ? 
" There they are privileged ; and he that hurts or 
harms them there, is guilty of a wrong." 

5. Hence all amusements which consist in inflicting 
pain upon animals — such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
eet. — are purely wicked. God never gave us power 
over animals for such purposes. I can scarely conceive 
of a more revolting exhibition of human nature than 
that which is seen when men assemble to witness the 
misery which brutes inflict upon each other. Surely 
nothing can tend more directly to harden men in worse 
than brutal ferocity. 
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Literary Characters and Artists of different Conatrice and Afes, be B; 
Kazlitt Abvise, a. M., author of " Cycloptedla of Moral and Hellglous 
Anecdotes." With nnmerDua illaatratlona. 725 pp. ootavo, cloth, 4.00; sheep, 
0.00 i cloth, gilt, S.DO ; half calf, 7.00. 
Thli La unquciQaiistily Ihl clHloat enUKllaa of Arardala ever pueilBhed. It cmlalni nrrc 

Oammdia-l farlt Anrciata: and nichlllbe wonderful luiEtj'.lbU II •ill be fboul rui ilnuut 



BATHE'S ESSAT8 IN BIOGBAFST AJTD CEXTICISM. 

Peter Bathe, M. A., autlior of " The Christian Lifb, Sochil and Indivirli 
Arranged intwo Series, or Ports, l^^o, doth, each, 1.7C. 



Btpubllahed&omtJiec 



(goals anb ^imolii's l^ivWuatioitfl. 



AJflUTAI- Of SCtEXTlFlC DISCOVERY FOR 1870; or, TfM 

Book of FaetB in Scknce and Ait, exbibitlog Lbo moit imporUnt Dliooveiiei 
■nd ImproremealBluMeoliuiJci, Userul Aria, KatunilPhiloeophj, CbemlBtrjr, 
Aitranomr, Ucteorologf, ZoSIogy, Botany, Mlnentlogy, Gcologj, Ocography, 
AatlqulUci, lu:.,togetliernltlial!itof reoent SdcatiRo FubUcnllonB ; a dull- 
Bed ll>t of Futcntg ; Obltuariet of eminent SclenUno Uen i an Index of Impor- 
tant Papcn In SclenUlla Joninala, BcpotU, &a, 
■With a. PortTiJt 12mo. 8.00. 

I fur years li 



n elegant, nibitmtlsl 



TJSE r^VJlAJ^ITX OF WOIUjDS. a Kkw Em 

MKHT-IRT DULDOUE, la wliicb tba Butboi's Sevlowt 
fllaCb, 1.50. 



THE XA^TVSAX UISTOBT OF TOE HUXAlf BFECIES ; lU 

Typlcnl Forms and Primeval Distribution. By ClURLes HAMILTON' SHITS, 
With an JntroducUon containing an Abstract of tlie views of Blomenbadi, 
rrlchard, Bachman, Agaaalz, and oUier wiiCera of repute. B; Sauukl Eheb- 
LAND, Jr., M. D. ymh elceaut lUaBtratlDas. 12mo, dotb, l.rs. 

TSEA-TISE OS THE COMPARATIVE AXATOXY OF TEE Ayr- 
IStAX, KIXBEOM. By I'rofs. C. Th. Van Sibbold and H. BTANsnja. 
Tmnilatod (him the Gcrmaa, Willi Notea, Additioaa, &o. By Wa[.i>o I. liiiK- 



TME CAJHEHf HIB Organization, Habits, and Uses, considered nlih refer 
ence to bia Introdoction into the UnitEd StDlf R. By GuoSOB F. MAilSH, lata 
D. S, Mlnlater at Conatantlnople. 12mo, cloth, 7B cts. 

ITfFI^VEXCE OF THE BISTOET OF SCIENCE JTFON TNTEXr' 
I-ECTUAJ, EUVCATION, By WiLUAM Whkwku,, D. D., of Trinity 
College, England, and the alleged author of " Plurality of Worlds." 12mii, 
cloth, to cts. 

KSOWIiEDGE IS FOWEB. A view of the Productive Forms of Naden 
Sodety, and t)ie ReauIU of Labor, Capitol, and 8klll. By Chaiei^s Khioht. 
Willi cnmerous Tllustratloaa. Amerlcia Edition. Revised, nitli addltlona, by 
DAvm A. Wblu, £dltor of tlu " Anniut of Sdeatlfia Dlaoovery." Omo, 
■latli,1.7(. 



(SxjuU) anb l^iiuoln's ^lubliratioiis. 



TBE FUSITAXS I or, The Court, ChureU, am] Fnrlittnicnt of Eoeland, Mr- 
ing the relgiia of Kdivard VI. and EliiatwlLi. Ity Saiiuei. nuPKiNB, suii.^r 
of LcBsoiu iiC thi' Cross," etc la 3 rolB. Octaio, cloth, per vol., 3.00; sheep, 
*.H>! half oOf, fi.W. 

TBE FKEACBEB AXn THK BISQ ; or, Bourdoloue In tSe Court of 
Louis XIV.; bulngnn Account oftbeFulpItEloqneQCOof thai dlatiacuishedcra, 
Tranatelcd fhiin Iho French of L. P. BCNOEBen, Faris. Introduction by the 
I !(.'!'. Georgb Potts, D. D. A new, improved eilit6m,v\th a.&nB Likenesa and 

J. BlUORAFHICAL SKETCH OF THE ADTROR. 12010, cloth, \M. 



THE rUZFIT OF THE AMERICAN SErOZVTIOJf ; or, The Po- 

lltlcul Si^nnona of the Period of 1776. With no tlistoiiciiJ lutrodnation, Nalea, 
lUuBliHtiiine, etc. Sj John WinoAtb Tuoiihton, A. M. l2mo, ololh, 1.75. 
THE LEAJiEBS OF TBE BEFORMAIIOS. Luther, CiLViN, Lat- 
luSR, and Knox, the regire^cnlatlve men of Gi^nnsay, France, Englnnd, sod 
Scotland. By J. ivi-uica, D.O., Author of " TheUm," etc. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

THE BAWAIIAJf ISZANDSi their Frogresa and Condition under Mla- 
sionary Labors. By KuFUa Asuehson, D. D.. Foreign Secretary of tha 
American Board of ConunlBsloacrB for Foreign MlBSlona, With Mupa, Ulna- 
tratlona, etc Boyol I2ilio, dolh, 2SS. 



a Eight h 



I^MITS OF EELl&lOVS THOUGHT EXAXIXED, ii 

lurea, delivered In the Oxford University initpit, li 

"Bampton FonndHtlDu." By Rca. H. LoNQUEViLLE Mansel, B.D., Kniuler 

In Uonil and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magilalen Collese, Oxford, and Editor 

of Sir William Hamlllon'a Lednrea. With Copious K 

iLie American edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.60. 



ts of a Rcgen 



e Stale ; dOBlgned to bring td 



■. E. N, Kirk, D. t 



SATAX'a DEVICES AXV THE BELIEVEB'S VICTOBT. 
i(BT. Wil>LiAH L.PabIoHs,D.D. ISmo, oloth, l.a>. 



Clouto an!a Lincoln's publications. 



TBB PTJ-esiJU'S PBOGBESS from tWa World to that wliiih H M 

By John BUSTAH. New and eeadtiFci. Enmos, aith /ortif eiegani Ilhu- 
trationM, drawn by John Gilbert^ aod en^iived by "W. H. Wbymper. Squara 
8vo, tinted paper, cloth, fuU gUt, J.60; Tnrlcpy m 

OHBlSTIAlf XEMORIALS OF TBE WAS. Embraclne Scenes and 
Incidents of Chrlsllnn Bravery and RellgloaB Faith In the Army. With Uli- 
torleal Notes. By Prof. IloiUTio B. HACKKTr. D. D. IZmo, cloth, l.SD. 

TWEEDTE'a QZAJ> TlDISaS ! or, The Gospel of Peace. A Berlea of 
Doily Mfidilaliona for CbrliHan Disciples. By Kev. W. K. TWEKIHK, D, D. 
With an elegant illualiated tiUo-page. lOmo, cloth, 1.0 

TWEEDJE'S I,AMF TO THE PA TIT ; or, the 

Home, and the Market-place. With an elegant Ulnsl 
doth, 1.00; cloth, gilt, 1.S0. 
TWEEZ»TE'a SEED- 



THE HEW ESOZAJTD TBEOCnACr. From the German of Uhdcn'i 
History of the CoagreBalionallBti of New England, with an InntooucnoN 
BY Nrander, By Mrs. i!. C. Conant, aullior of "Tho English Bible," etc 
12mo, cloUi, l.aS. 



MEPUELICAX CBBISTIASriTY i or, True Liberty, as eichlbltfld in Iha 
Life, Precepts, and Early DisiUples of the Great Redeemer. By the Rcr. E, L. 
MAaOoS, D. D. 12nio, eloth, 1,50. 



ir, Composition and Di 



■ery of Sermons. By H 



SACBED RHETORIC ; 

HlPbav, D. D., Prof. In Newton Tlieol. Inst. To whloh la added, [ 
HnrrS OS EXTEUPOItAKBOIIS PnEACHixo. 12mo, cloth, 1.20. 

OUIItO AJfIt JVLIVS. Thb Doctrine of .Snr axo tub Pk. 

or The True Conaecrstlon of the Doubter. Exhttdted in the Correspondence 
or two Friends. By FaEDEwcK Auqustus 0. Tholuck, D. D. TraoBlBted 
from the German, by JuNATUAN Ei>»'ARUS Rtlamd. With an Introduction 
by JoiiN Pie Smith, D. D. Ifltno, ciotli, 75 Ms. 

BEW Ij. Stoke, Pastor of 



From the Ihitchof R( 



^oalb anh Lincoln's publications. 



CftUItEJf'B CONHESSEB COyCOJtDAXCE. a Complete Coinorfane* 
Vt the Raly Scriptures. By AlgxAhdgr Cnfuiis. Bevised nud rt-edlted by 
the Ret. Da.tii> Kisg, LL. D. Octavo, cdoUi aral>esgne, 1.76 ; sheep, 2,00. 



EADIE'S AJVAJ.rTICAI, COJfCOBJiAyCE OF THIS HOLT 
SCaiPTUKEH ! or, the Bible prcaeuted noder DlatlDct and ChuaiQed 
Honda or Topics. By Joini B.iniE, D. D., LL. D., Author of '■ Biblical Cyclo- 
pcdln," " Eocleslaslicai Cyctopiedlii," "Dictionary of the Illble," etc. One vol- 
ume, octavo, SjU pp., Diollt, 4.D0 ; shcip, 5M> ; cloth, gilt, S.60 ; half calf, OM. 



SITTO'8 FOPUJLAJC CTCI-OFMUIA. OF BIBI-ICAJ, I.ITEKA- 
TURE. CondeusBd from the larger work. By the Author, John Kitto, 
D. D, AaBiBtedbyJMiESTAYLoa.D.D., of Glasgow. With over Ave h an- 
dred UluBtratioDs. One volume, outavo, 312 pp., cloth, 4.00 1 eheep, G.DO ; half 

KITTO'S SISTOBT OF FAJjESTISE, fromtlia Patriarchal Affe to the 
FreBenfnme; with CluiplerB on the Geogniphy aad Natural Htatory of the 
Covnti-y, tlie Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Eitto, 
D.U. Witliapwardsoftwoltandredlllnitrations. I2nio, cloth, 1.70. 
^ A wk nitlDinLbly idnptod to Gm FuuHy, tbe SabbAdi School, ana Oie wcEk-dty Bchoot LiH 

WESTCOTT'S ZNTBOmTCTIOS TO THE STUTJT OF THE GOS- 
PELS. With HiaTORiCAi^ANoExFLAKATORT Notes. ByBKouKK Foaa 
Webtcott, U. a., late F»llow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. H.B. HACKETT, D. D. Royal 12mo, clolh,a.OCi. 

ElirCOTT'S LIFE OF CUBIST MTSTORXCAJ^T OOSSXn- 
EBED. The Hulsean Lectures Ibr IBSfl. with Notes CriHcal, Historical, and 
Explanatory. By C, J. Ellicott, B. D Royal l£mo, cloth, l.TG. 

fi^WLITf SOX'S BI8TOBICAZ ETIDESCE8 OF TSE TBVTS 
OF THE SCBIFTVItE XECOnVB, STATED AJfEW, with Spe<Jul 
referencB to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern TImefl. lo Elglit Lectures, 
delivered liL the Oxford UnlToraity pulpit, at tlie Bamplon Lecture for 1BS0. By 
Geo. Bawlussoh, U. A., Editor of (he Histories of Herodotus. With the Co- 
pioua NoTEB TRANSLATED for the American edltlou by au accompliabed scholar. 
12mO| cloth, 1.7S. 



6ouIb nviis %moln'5 ^ublwaiiang. 



BACKETT'a COXMESTAItr ON THE < 

XBE JiCTS OF TffB APOSTLES. By Horatio B. HAOkett, D. Dt 
Trot, of DlblicAL I.Uenturc HUd Intcniretatlan In the tfewloa Tlinil. Itutltato, 
fUr A nvw. revised, sod enlarged edition. Royal octavo, doth, 3.00. 



aACRBTT'S IX.LUBTItATIOXS OF SCICIPTUKE. Snggeated by ■ 
Tourthrousb the Holy LaniL WUhDumerous IlluHtratlona. A new, Imiirovcd, 
uid Enlarged edition. Dy II. B. ITaceett, II, !>., Prof, of BIbliCBl JJtentni* 
In the Xewlon Theol. InBlltntlon. 12lno, olotb, 1^. 

FiNEt Editioh, TmTED Papbh, Square Svo, dotb, red edgei,2^i olDQi, gtll^ 
aJW, hall calf, 5JW i Rill Tnrkey mor., 7.60. 



MVSIC OF TBE BIBI.E ,- or, EicphinBlory Notes opon all the ] 
tlieSncred Scripture) rvlatlDg to Music. WlLhnbrlerEsaayon llebi 
By Enoch UuTOum SOS. With numerous lUuatratluns. BoytU at 



S HEW BISLEDXCTIOJrA^TotaKmoitisnportiaLtSamen, 
and Terms ibnnd In the Holy Surlptnresi intended iirfnelpally fiir 
icbooITcacliersaiidBlbloCliisBe). By HOwabuMalcoh,!) D,, laW 
: of LewlBburg DnlveralCy, Ta. Idmo, cloth, 1.00. 



l-ATTISOX'S COMMESTAMY OJf TME EPISTZE TO TBK 
ISfllESIAXS, Enplnnntory, Doctrinal, and rractioal. With a Series of 
Questions, By EoncnT E. Pattisoh, D. D., late President of WatervlUs 
College. 13ma, cloth, 1,26, 

RIPLEY'S NOTES 02f THE O0SFEI.S. Designed for Tesohers In 
Sabbath gchools and Bible Cliusefl, nod aa an Aid to Family Instruction, 
Bf Hrnbt J, RlPT.KV, Trof. In Newton Theol. Inst, With Map of Canua, 
Cloth, emboBBed, 1.75. 

JtlFLES-S NOTES ON TBE ACTS OF THE 

n beautiflil Hop, [llostrntlng the Trsvelq of the Apostle Paul, 
hlsToysgoft-oraCesBrealoEomo. By Prof. H ebkv J, Biri-Ei 
dotJi, emboBsed, J.2& 

itZPiiJF'S NOTES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAV. 
ROXANS. Designed for TeachcTB hi Sabbath Schools anr! 
and as an Aid to i'amlly InsWuctlon. By IlEsnv J. Itii'LKi 
cnibosKCd, Mcts. 



lu iQKbcr. Thfly contali 



THEOLOGICAL INDEX; 

BEFEOBNCB TO THE PRINCIPAL WORKS Ut ALL DEFARTUBNIS U 

RELIGIOUS HTBRAIDRB. 



By HOWARD MALCOM, D.D. 

Oni Volumi, Royal Oditta. $4.00. 



OHMENDATOBT NOTICE; 



Prom Fret. Walter, of Barrard CoStgt. 
"In looking arer the wiranoe eheeta of your Theologlca] Index, I huro been 
■Iruak nith the unoant of labor it muit have required, to collect and clngalfy bo 

But, it beara no proportion to the labor It will snie otheTi. The need or audi a 
work Is more and more l^lt. Some tlieolagiann, aa jon eay In your nrefat'E, may 
nerhap* wonder at eome or your omlistona. But (he index ia not Intended tor 
them 80 much ai for the working clergy, who, ia consulllng or purchasitia booka, 
neodjuat Buchaguldc, and will boEieatly helped by the one you have provided." 

From CAartea Hodge, D.D., o^ Princeton Theolofftcal Seminary. 
T have examined Ihe iheeta of your Theological Index, for nhioh I thank yon 
The Hork of Winer on the eniue general plan la not adapted U> AmerlcBc Btudeota 
u hia referencea aro eo generally In —--*-- — . --^^-r.,,.,^ ,_ -, 

vrldely felt, ai 

From Ceo. S. Btlai, D.D., UniinTslly al LcsHiivrff, Pa, 
Your book will certaialv All a place now enUr^y anoccapied, and w 



You 
through generallona 



Your book will certaialv all a place now enitrdy anoccapied, and will bo 
penaable to all atudioua clergymen, to libraries, and to Boholara generally, 
have fadliuted tlie labors uf a multitude of Chrlatlaa acholara, through gener 

From Prof, Backat, D.D., Newton Tlui^loffical IrtiiitalioH. 
I hare examined your «heeta with mnch Interest. I think well of the plan. The 
book will onabto thoao who winh to form H library to eelect book* Jadldou»ly, nad 
afterward to une them with advanioge. It is not enough to have book* In our poa- 

wlietlier the InTormaUan we enek la within our reach. Tour book luppllea (liot 
want. I am aure It will lay very many penona under laettng obllgatlona to youi 
Industry, ikill, and goholarslilp. 

FromS. S. Scbmaker, D.D., EaerUai Frofetior of Throtogy in the Theologvxi 
Saaifuiry of the Lalhenm Churdi, OetlU'iarff, Pa. 

After bsTing examlned'the several ehceta of your Bibilographlcol Uanual or Lex. 
loon, which you kindly acnt me, I take great pleoaure la bearing testimony in tavoi 
at Ml dlTinUed and decided nlility. _ 

Tblt work dlUbra from tbe mare gyatcmatio production s of Noeaeelt and wlner, la 
H»t it dot* not (ijllow the oufftors' namen. nor give the antbora' birth and death, aa 

ftaix, CEnteaoIng btbij Important subject on which atudent* may dealra lofonnk- 
Hoa, and nnder eaob of tlieae arrangea ihe anlhon who dimnns that aubject. 

mdle, theretbre, the work doea not furnlah as much material to gratify the 
enrloaily of the critical, It aflbrda s vast amount of Inibrmalion more valuable to 
■tndenta, paatora, and preachers, becenee more available tor thepurpusea of profes- 
itonal lift. One who haa acceaa to but a moderate library will, by the aid of Ibis 
work, seldom fall lo iind Important material (br his purpouc, and I cauDOl doubt it 
will meet a cordlid reception from tbobe «hoiie beneat It comemplatea. 




©oulb anb Lincoln's ^ubluaticns. 



BBBBS AJTD BBEA.FX8f or, Wordi of Smpture, their Hiitoir, »i»a 
FnilU. ByBeT.A. C. TiiOMPBoa, D. D., imUior of "The Better Land," "TliB 
Merey Seat," " Lyra Coalcitls," eto. 12iao. doth, 1.7S. 
A work aaEqat. iDtuutln^ BaHl InrtnintiT*, gijlat lUBinmOan* of tlu bH -whklt OnH ho mmj* or 

IMRiHlu juMAffH of bit word. Tb* bLocnpbj of nrtftln ttxti oT flnlpliiH U mara waoUHf^ir aad 

OX-IXFaES OF' CHBIBT la Holy Hcriptores. By TnOMia LaOris. D. D., 
oullioi of " Dr. Grant and the Moontain Ncitorliuu,'* " Wdhuu nod lier 
Saviour la Persia," cto. 12ma. eloth, 1^0. 

TSE PSINCESS XXSJT; AStobtofthkHaszHouktaih. ByL.TOK 

pLOENBiEa. TpaoBlfttedfrom tholwcnty-foBTthGerman Edition, by on Amert 
caaljMly. With an IntrodBOtionby Prof. J. L. LiMOoui.of Brown Uaiv. 3.00. 

TH"-B OiOG JCAE IKDEXi Or RKFKnKHCG TOTHB rniMCiPAL WoRua i» 
ALL. Departuckts in RuLiDioua LiTEBAiUBE. AIphatwtlcBlly srranged 
under two thouBaad hcndB, and ombrp^Iag Dearly fteveaty thonaaad cltatloiUt 
By Howard MAlcom, D. D. One Toluiae, Boyol OctaTO, 4.00. 






EYIDESCES OX' CBSISTIA!fJTT. With an lEtrodueUon, on tub 
EsisTRNCs OF God and tub Iumortaliit of tub Soul. Adapted as a 
Text-book for use la Semlaurles, Colleges, and Schaali of Learning. By IS. 
IWDGE, D. D., preEldontof UiHUsoaUiiiierBlly. 12dio. oloth, I.M. 

BA.IiJ.'9 AZ^aJLBET OP GEOZOGT ; or. First Lessons in Geology 
■nd Mineralogy, with Buggeslions on the RelBtloni of Booka to Soil, etc 
Adapted oa s Ttxt-book la Aoademlea and Schoola. By S. B. Hall, LL. D., 






r Series f> 



K People. 

THE BOME TWILiaBT 8TOSXES. Four yola., with 
tratlOQS. IBmo, gilt back, 3.00 la sets. 

MUCH ADO ABODT NOrHINQ, and other Stories. .BO. 
BETE&7 WOOD, and other Stories. .W. 
THE HEEO WITHOUT COtmAQE, and other Storiea. .1 
THE TOUNQ FOKTUNE SEEEEBS, and other Storiea. .( 
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